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CHAPTER    I. 

'IKA\EIJJX(i     IX    THK    WKSTERX    Hl'XTIXG 
(iKOlXDS. 

'I'HKKK  was  nothing  in   tlu-  k-ast  unusual  about  our   first   caniu  on 
the  Pacilic  uat.rshccl   ot   th,.   Ro.kv  .Mountains  one  line  September 
.•vi-ninjr   in  thr   latter   part   of  il„.   ••  seventi-.s."      A   thirsty    rid,-  of 
some  tourte.-n    days  ovvr   the-   elevated  sagebrush-eovered'piateaux 
<.f  Central    Wy<.ininir  Juul   tried    the    patience    of    man    and  beast. 
All  that  day  ever  slaekeninir  cinc/ics  and  loosened  lash. ropes,  with  a 
.omm.Misurate  flow  of  strong  languag,.,  had  betokened  how  severely 
even    the   mo.st   skilfully  thrown    Diamond  hitch  on  the  pack-horses 
rould  b<>  tested  by  the  .-xceptional  steepness  of  the  mountain  slope 
up  which   w.-    uere   labouring,   or  by  the   snaggy  branciu-s  of   the 
stunted  timber  through  which  we  wre  forcing  our  wav.      lient  upon 
•  Tossing   the    (ireat    Divid.^,    or    Continental  watershed,  here  repre- 
-sented  by  that  most  formidable  of  K„ckv  .Mountain  chains,  th,.   I5ig 
Windriver  range,  we  ha<l  to  rely  upon  our  paihfinding  instincts,  for 
none  of  us  had  ever  been  there  be  fore.      For  the  last   few  days   we 
had  been  following,  as    our   sole  guide,  a   watercourse   which"  som<- 
Soshone   Indians  hail  told   us  be.uKd  at  th-  toot  <.f  one  of  the   k-ss- 
notches  visible    in   th.it    formidable  one    hundred  and  twc-nty  miles 
long  and  fifty  miles   wide   barrier,   th..    high.st   elev.ations  of'  which 
eould  nearly  vie  with  those  of  Mont  lilanc  and  .Monte  Kosa.      Indeed, 
the  view  presented  to  our  ..yes  as  we  were  appn.aching  the  eastern 
taee    reminded   me   of    the    hrst    sight    of  the  .Mps   as"  the  traveller 
approaches  them  over  the  great  plains  of  l.ombardy. 
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Nature  marked  the  elivatinn  of  this  pass,  for  it  was  on  a  level 
with  timber-line,  which  in  tlu-se  latitudes  is  reached  at  a  heijrht  of 
(joooft.  or  (>5ooft. 

We  had  made  a  long  day  of  it,  for  water,  though  nigli  at  hand, 
was  ungctatahle,  ;ind     i)etter  reason — were   we    not     heading    for 

made  strenuous  efforts? 
'1" 


th 


e  |)romis(;d  land,  to  gain  which  we 


had 
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o  man  and  beast  it  was  to  I)e  a  veritable  paradise.  1  o  me  it  meant 
a  practically  primeval  hunting  ground,  abundantly  stocked  with 
wapitis  bv  the  thousand,  bighorns,  grizzlies,  as  well  as  with  the 
grotes(|ueIv-sha|)ed  wliite  antelope  goat  of  the  Rockies,  which  latter 
w.'is  the  speci.il  objei't  ot  my  exp<'dition.  I'Or  mv  trapper  com|)anions 
it  meant  a  big  harvest  of  peltry,  for  had  not  relial)le  Indians  reported 
that  the  rivers  ;ind  I "kes  of  this,  then  pr.icticallv  unknown,  region 
were  teeming  with  beaver  and  otter?  And,  lastlv,  to  the  horses, 
poor  brutes,  it  held  out  the  promise  of  gr.iss  up  to  their  Ix'llies,  good 
clear  water,  .ind  complete  rest,  wherein  to  ri'cu|)er;ite  ;ifter  the 
hardships  ol  forced  rides  and  lie.ix  y  packs,  endured  u|)on  ;i 
desper.itelv  meagre  diet  of  sagebrush  .iiid  alkali  water. 

.\  last  pre|>oslerously  steep  slojje  of  shar|)-edged  shale,  on  which 
it  seemed  impossible  for  man  or  beast  to  gain  a  linn  foothold,  and 
we  had  at  last  con(|uered  that  forbidding  e;ist<'rn  f.ice  of  the  llig 
\\'indri\<r  ch.iin,  and  were  st.inding  on  the  height  of  land  from 
which  we  saw  both  tin-  Atl.intii'  and  the  I'atilic  slopes  of  the  great 
Continent.d  backbone  stretching  aw.iv  into  dim  dist.ince  that  si'cmcd 
so  vast  as  .almost  to  promise  a  glimpse  of  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  (|uite 
()0()  miles  westwards  of  us.  The  view  that  burst  on  our  e\es 
contrasted  strangi-ly  with  the  on;'  upon  which  w<'  were  turning  our 
backs.  l*'or  the  arid,  treeless  steppt's  and  bizarrelv-shaped  hills  of 
l)right  red  and  yellow  tints,  which  are  the  priiuipal  features  of  the 
jjarched  ma/n'/r/se  ferrc  landscape  of  Western  Wyoming,  were 
replaced  by  a  glorious  \ista  of  boundless  dark  green  forests, 
<nierald  glens  and  bottom  lands,  snow-t<ip|)ed  mountains  of  grand 
Alpine  type,  at  the  base  of  which  lay  embosomed  beautiful  lakes, 
or  flowed  great  rivers  whose  long  green  stretches  were  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  white   water  of  ra|)i(ls.      \\\vn  the  ])anting. 
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swiat-rovered  horses  gave  vnit  to  tht-ir  pleasure  by  ntiijrhs.  In  the 
immetiiate  foreground  we  perceived  a  delightfully  green  Hat,  eovered 
with  grass  so  high  as  almost  to  hide  a  little  hand  of  jirongbut  ks 
whieh  had  been  feeding,  and  were  now  gazing  in  alarmed  sur|)rise 
at  the  unwonted  sight  of  human  beings  ere  they  dashed  off  in  jerkv 
leaps.  At  the  further  end  of  the  little  meadow  ther<'  was  a  tin'v 
tarn  fed  by  the  dr.iinage  from  the  two  high  peaks  flanking  the  pass, 
and  close  to  it  stood  a  few  gnarled  old  pines,  the  uppermost 
s.iitinrls  of  the  great  army  below.  One  of  them  had  been  laid 
low  i)y  lightning,  the  upper  third  of  the  trunk  lying  immersed 
m  the  lake,  the  c.ilni  surf.ice  of  which  was  undisturbed,  .save  by 
<'ountless  rises  nf  luingrv  trout. 

A  little  brook  issued  forth  from  the  further  end  of  the  tarn, 
nni.iining  visii)le,  how.'v.T,  only  for  a  .short  distance,  for  .soon  it 
<iipped  over  the  ((ige  ,,f  the  tl.it,  t, iking  its  lirst  plunge  down  the 
i'acilic  Slope  on  its  long  journey  westward,  wher.'  the  setting  sun 
w,is  now  throwing  .t  golden  halo  over  a  very  ocean  of  mountain- 
r.mgcs  that  ro.st'  like  the  cre.sts  of  a  storm-tossed  sea  into  ;i  pe.iceful 
and  gloriously  tinted  evening  skv. 

It  w.is  ;in  iilc.il  niount.iin  picture,  and.  however  reluctant  a 
luingry  .ind  travel-f.iggrd  man  usually  is  to  go  into  rhapsodies,  it 
was  one  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  a  memory  f.iirlv  well 
-tond  with  the  !)e;iuties  of  mountain  sicnery  in  the  Old  and  New 
World.  NOung  Henry,  or  to  give  him  his  usual  name,  "  Ihe  Kid  " 
—a  hopelessly  matter-of.f.i<t  \\ vsWxn  youth,  who  acted  as  our 
cook,  scullion  ,ind  horse-boy,  riding  by  my  sid.'  in  charge  of  thi- 
kitcliei.  pony,  reminde.l  me  tli.it  we  wen>  out  West,  in  llu-  uncon- 
ventional. ••  strictly  business  "  fronti.T-land.  Kven  he  was  impr.-ssed 
i)y  the  sight. 

•■(iolly'"  he  e.Mlaim.d,  "If  this  ain't  the  llr.st  I'acilic  water! 
T'.-.int  every  kid's  funenil  to  wash  up  his  pots  and  pans  in  that  er' 
water;  an<l  doggarn  it,  ain't  this  a  bully  c.imp,  grass  belly-high 
tor  the  cayuses.  gam.-  and  fish  just  a  wantin"-  m  hop  into 
the  Irying-pan,  and  there,"  with  a  sly  reflection  upon  the  only 
duty   concerning   which    a    reprimand    was    .-ver    neces.sary.    "anil 
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there  a  whole  raft  of  lirewood,  dry  and  liaiidy,  if  you  please,  to 
yours  respectfully." 

Sueh  were  the  sudiciently  commonplace  incidents  of  my  first 
f(limpse  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Bordered  on  the  one  side  hy  the 
Continental  w.itershed  formed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  top 
of  which  we  were  standing,  and  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the 
I'cicilic,  .ibout  f)oo  miles  away,  this  .strip  of  country  is  of  fjreat 
length,  for  it  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico  for  three  thousand 
miles,  up  almost  to  the  ice-bound  Hehring  Sea,  a  land  of  which,  in 
the  vern.icular  of  the  West,  one  speaks  as  the  Pacific  Slope,  or  : 
"  The  Slope." 

On  the  occasion  in  c|uestion  I  was  travelling  solely  for  sport; 
two  or  three  previous  shooting  expetlitions  to  Central  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  then  still  teeming  with  big  ganu-,  had  whetted  my  aj)pe- 
tite,  and,  expcrto  crcdc,  had  taught  me  at  least  how  not  to  do  things 
when  arranging  one's  expedition,  so  as  to  obtain  really  good  sport  in 
those  matchless  game  coiinlrii's,  and  to  t  iijoy  to  the  full  the  un- 
tramelled  freedom  of  the  breezy  West.  I  had  bought  my  experience 
at  the  cost  of  manv  dollars,  and  some  wasted  months,  for  a  greener 
"  tender-foot  "  than  I  was  hid,  I  am  convinced,  never  irossed  the 
famous  old  fei  ly  over  the  Missouri,  at  Council   Uluffs. 

There  are  several  w.iys  of  "doing  the  West";  the  orthodox 
manner,  to-dav  still  in  use  among  the  well-to-do  "  globe-trotting  ' 
sportsmen,  is  at  one  the  most  expensive  and  the  least  satisfactory. 
For  a  valet  is  a  more  than  useless  incumbrance  when  one  s  bed 
consists  of  a  couple  of  buffalo  robes  and  a  blanket,  with  one's  saddle 
as  pillow,  one's  bathtub  is  the  nearest  creek*,  and  one's  articles  of 


*  Spc.ikiiij^  (if  b.'itluubs  reminds  nu-  dl  .in  .iniusiny  incidunl  that  once  liappL'ni.'cl 

to  a  well-known  l'lnj>lisli  sjjoitsnian.     Sir  Jolin  ,   its  Irto,  undertakini;'  a 

sliodlinif  (.'xpi'ditlon  to  the  Rockies,  included  in  his  vast  cinip  ecpiipa^e.  to  the 
sore  trial  of  his  packers,  even  a  tin  bat  lit  ill).  .Sirjohn'^  Enjjlish  valet  struck 
the  very  morning-  the  caravan  was  to  pull  out  of  Uawlins,  ;ind  after  some  search 
among  the  whisk\-  saloon  loafers,  a  man  willing  to  uiuleilake  the  duties  was  at 
last  found.  One  of  his  duties  was  to  till  the  baronet's  bathtub  every  morning. 
The  Hrst  three  mornings  this  was  done,  but  on  the  fourth,  the  outHt  being  camped 
close  to  .'i  branch  of  the  I'l.itte,   the  valet  suggested  iha'  ;i  handy  pool  was  close 
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toilet  comprise  but  a  toothbrush  and  romb,  both  the  worse  for 
n<ar;  while  one's  wardrobe  has  been  fined  down  to  a  flannel  shirl 
with  buckskin  strings  in  lieu  of  buttons,  patched  "  overalls,"  and 
home-made  moccasins  that,  if  dry,  don't  leave  one's  feet  day  or  night, 
or,  if  wet,  are  dried  at  the  camp  fire.  Kqually  a  source  of  worry 
and  delay  is  the  amazingly  complete  camp  outfit,  the  folding  tabhs 
and  chairs,  the  camp  bed  and  air-mattr<ss,  the  luavy  tents  with 
hinged  poles,  and  all  the  other  etceteras  with  which  the  would-be 
explorer  usually  siddles  himself  at  the  advice  of  the  Hond-street 
or  Cornhill  outfitter.  Kvery  couple  of  hundredweight  means  an 
extra  horse  ;  every  thr<-e  horses  means  an  extra  man  ;  every  extra 
man  means  at  least  two  extra  horses  to  carry  his  impedim<nta,  store 
of  provisions,  and  himself ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  every  extra  man 
adds  to  the  chance  of  internecine  camp  feuds,  every  extra  horse  to 
the  probability  of  trouble  and  d«lay  in  conse(|uence  of  sore  backs, 
straying,  or  of  a  stamped.^.  To  travel  light,  with  an  ample  store  of 
everything  that  is  really  essential,  but  with  nothing  that  is  not 
absolutely  needed,  is  the  true  secret  whereby  to  ensure  a  good  bag 
and  a  good  tii..,',  esp.-cially  if  the  exploration  of  as  yet  unmapped 
<<nmtries  hajipins  to  be  among  the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

A  scon>  of  years  ago,  short  as  that  span  appears  in  Old  World 
time-keeping,  things  out  W<-st  were  very  different  to  what  they  are 
to-day.  The  hunting  ground  might  th<Mi  be  said  still  to  comprise 
a  great  portion  of  that  ijo.i  miles  wide,  and  3000  miles  long  belt 
of  country  lying  between  the  .Missouri  and  the  apex  of  the  Rockies 
known  as  the  Plains.  The  piek  of  it  all  was  in  the  North-west 
Colorado,  in  C.-ntral  and  W.stern  Wyoming,  in  Montana,  the 
whole  of  Idaho,  and  all  the  l-lastern  part  of  Washington.      What  are 

to  the  tent.  .Sir  |„lin,  however,  was  „ot  in  the  htimour  to  take  the  hint,  and  the 
engagement  between  the  two  came  to  .•.  sudden  ter.nin.-.tion,  ,nore  to  the 
disturbance  ol  Sir  John's  temper  than  to  that  of  his  ,|uondam  v.ilet.  The  latter's 
partmg  shot  was  lull  of  Wvo.ning  humour.  ■■  Von  ain't  ijuite  the  top-shelfer 
youthiiikyou  IS,  you  aui't  even  got  a  shower-bath  for  cooling  vour  swelled 
head  ..|„,,r/.  pnde'.  but  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  one.  boss,"  and  pulli.ig  his 
s.x-shooter  he  smilingly  made  a  sieve  of  the  bottom  of  the  hapless  bathtub  by 
emptying  the  six  ch.imbeis  into  it  I 
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now  Statt's  wtrr  tlu-n  thinly  populated  Tcrritorifs  wlitTc  settlfmcnts, 
t'Xci'pt  in  sonu-  few  mining  centres  were  often  hundreds  of  niih-s 
apart.  Only  a  single  line  of  rail  connected  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Pacific,  while  to-day  some  seven  or  eight  trans-Continental  lines 
of  rail  communication,  and  scores  of  branch  lines  have  assisted  in 
populating  vast  districts  then  still  the  home  of  the  hison,  wapiti,  and 
antelo|)e.  About  that  time  the  short-lived  boom  of  the  cattle-ranching 
industry  was  commencing  to  deplete  the  poikets  of  I'Jiglish  share- 
holders, and  to  strew  the  ]dains  with  the  bleaching  (ureases  of  W\\> 
of  thousands  of  kiiie,  while  in  the  conip.'inies'  balance  sheets  thev 
were  tigiiring  for  vears  afterwards  as  among  the  living  and  kicking 
assets.  The  truth,  now  long  recognised,  com crning  the  fall.uy  of 
the  expert's  opinion  that,  bei'ause  the  sh;igg\ -coated  bison  lould 
withstand  the  bliz/ards  and  extreme  winter  cold,  domestic  cattle, 
driven  from  the  semi-tropical  'r<xas,  would  evince  a  simil.ir 
hardiness,  had  then  still  to  be  denuui^tratt d  at  llif  <  (•>!  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Cattle  ranching  rang  the  de.itli-kntll  of  big  game  in  some  of  the 
\cry  best  game  countries  in  the  world. 

.Some  sixty  years  ago  ;i  (lislinguished  traveller  paid  a  lengthy 
visit  to  the  trans-Missouri.in  hunting  grounds,  and  has  left  u>  an 
elaborate  account  of  it.  If  oiu'  comp.ins  his  nairalivf  of  what  he 
saw  with  the  conditi(jns  ol  to-da\ ,  and  with  those  of  li\f  and 
twentv  \cars  ago,  it  will  be  s<'en  that  the  "  westward  march  of 
empire  " — to  use  a  favourite  Anierii  .m  phrase  has  been  r<aching 
its  goal  on  the  shores  of  the  I'ac  ilic  at  record  ]);ice.  Civilisation  in 
the  three  hundred  and  tiftv  vears  preceding  I'rince  W'ied's  visit  had 
covered  hss  ground  th.in  in  the  past  cpiarter  of  a  century.  In 
A.IJ.  1832  it  took  this  traveller  forty-six  days  in  a  fast  clipper  to 
get  from  Europe  to  lioston,  and  seventy-five  days  from  St  i.ouis 
to  Fort  I'nion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  saw  a  bi,  'lorn.  Twenty  odd  years  ago 
it  took  the  writer  only  ten  days  to  ere  the  ocean,  but  it  took  him 
ahnost  as  long  as  it  had  done  the  tra  'h-r  in  1.S32  to  reaih  the 
haunts  of  bighorn,  while,  as  a  matter  of  f.ici     he  precise  locality  was 
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actually  a  iritU-  furtlxT  t-ast  that  is,  luarrr  (lu-  irin^jt-  ot  ( ivilisation 
than  llu-  point  wluTt-  the  I'riiuc  had  first  srt  ryes  on  this,  tin- 
nobhst  ol  Aincrita's  jfanu-.  To-day  stt-aniers  and  railways  takt- 
you  to  that  spot  in  liss  time  than  it  took  nic  to  cross  tin-  nn-;in. 
Hut  the  hijijhorn      wlnrc  arc  tlitv  'f 

A  itirioiis  similarity  is   notii tal)lf   in   llu-  old  and   new  sporting 
Jitcraturr  ol  thr  West,  written   at   [jcriods  as  wide,  or  wi(hr,  apart 
than   arc    the  iocaiitifs    to   which    they    rtltr.      Witii    no   exception 
that  I  know  of,  writers  on  Western   sport   i)ewail  the  extermination 
ol    l)i<r  jrarne    in    Xortli    America,    lor<r,.ttin},r,  it   would  seem  to  me. 
th.li  'heir  tr.ixels  have,  in   nine  case.x  out  ol'  ten,  been  limited  to  an 
insij4nilicant  portion  ol'  the  trans-Missourian    West,      j'riiu'c   Wie<|, 
wrilinjr    sixty-live    years    ai^o,    and    oidy    of     tlie     eountrv    in     the 
immediate   \iiinity   of  the    Missouri,    which   was  then   the    hij^hwav 
into    the    Indian    country,    leavinj,'   (juite   untouched  the   i^nat    hulk 
ol    the  West,   deplores  the  disapi)e;irance  of    hitrhom    and    wapiti. 
Lord    Dunr.ncn,  writiuff  more   than   twenty  years  atro,  declares  the 
West    ;is    "shot    out."       IK-re    is    what     he    savs     in     his    "(ireat 
Divide":       '  .\n    Ivnglishman    goinj^-    to    the    States   or    to    I'.ritish 
Anerican   territory  for  hiir  jrame   shoot iujr,  and  for  nothinu  else,  is 
sure  uowadavs  ti>  U-  di.-;a;)|)(>int«- I."      ISoth  were  riffht  so  far  as  the 
country  they  jjassed   throu,i,di    wis  coiucrneil,   both   were   wronjr   in 
'  their  jreneralisation.       There   are  even   to-day  countries,   the  size  of 
small  kinjrdoms,  in    TJritish   Nortli  .\men(  a,  into  whiih   no   hunting- 
party  has  c\er  penetrated,  and   where  the  fryinjr  pan's  capacity  of  a 
few   isolated    prospectors  has,   so  far,   measured  the  destruction   of 
}(ame;   countries  where   moose,   cariitou,   and  antelope-goat  are  still 
unlamiliar  with  the  sight  of  white-skinned  human  beings,      it  is  not 
t|uite  correct,   therefore,   to   spe.ik    of    a  total  extermination   of  the 
larger  spe  -ies  of   North    .Vmerica's  fcnr  iiafnnv,  except   in  relation 
to  the  bison,  and  even  then  only  partially  so,  for  a  few  small  bands 
are    reported    to   still    roam   the    IVace    River  country.      1    enjoyed 
unrivalled  sport   in  years  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the  author 
ol   the  "(ireat  Divide   '  expressed  such  a  pessimistic  view,  and  that 
<oncerning    localities    not    a    hundred    miles    west    of  the  country 
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through    nl,i.h    he   passed.       Others  as  persevering  and    luckv   in 
.nchng  prnneyal   spots   have    within    the    last    ten    vears    obtahu.! 
Jirst-class  trophies. 

Ti-    one    great    detrimental    ehang.-    that    unquestionai)lv    has 
overtaken   the   onee   unsurpassed  Western   hunting  ground  durin-^ 
he  last^scoreo,  years   is  one  whieh  only  those  who  have  travelled 
u.de ly  through  the  W  est  ean  realise.      It  is  that  in  those  distriets-  • 
notably   Wyoming,   Montana,  and    Idaho-where   sport   was   made 
ea.sy    by    the    absence    of    dense    timber,   where    all    but    the   nio^t 
^-I-vated    po.nts    eould    be    reaehed    on    horsebaek,    where    an    un- 
surpas,sed  .Innate  during  summer  and  autumn  a.l.led  immenselv  to 
the    pleasures    of    the    .-xpedition,  the   eattle    raising    and    minin.. 
.ndustr.es   luue    so   thinned   out    the    more    prixed    species    of    bi" 
game    as    u>    make  the  sueeess    of     a    hunting  trip  in    most  ease^ 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt. 

Without  repeating  myself  too  mueh  eoneerning  d..tails  I  have 
gnen  „,  a  previous  volume  o.,  my  earlier  sport  i„' the  Koekies  it 
w.  1.  perhaps,  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  I  pre„,ise  a  brief  description 
o.  the  syay.s  and  means  I  pursued  to  procure,  at  co„,parativelv  vc.rv 
inconsiderable  cost,  sport  of  th<.  v.tv  best  kind. 

Tlu-re  are  three  ways  of  visiting  the   Far  West  for  sport      The 
orthodox  mod..,  to  which  already  ref,.rence  has  been   mile,  is  one 
">  -'-'•''  <>"•>•-  long  purse  can  aspire.      As  a  rule,  none  but  men  of 
n..rethan  .ndependent  means  visit  .rans-Missourian   countries   for 
Pl<-asure.      I  he   frontiersman   calls   them    '•  top-shelfers '•    thev    are 
a-ompanied    by    their    servants    from     Kngland,    th-v    hire  'some 
uest..rn    ■•hunters"   as  gui.les,   and  their   expedition  '  is    provided 
w.th  an  amax.ngly  complete  camping  outtit.      Thev  are  .asked  verv 
high  wages     and  they  pay  them. 

The  second  way  is  cheaper,  but  far  less  indcpen.lent .  It  is  „ 
l^^t  letters  to,  or,  if  you  chance  to  be  of  commanding  personal 
atrac.on.s,  ..uleavour  to  make  friends  with,  the  oilicers  in  change 
of  such  ot  the  frontier  military  for.s  that  are  near  good  ganie 
.round.  I  her..  w..r..  many  of  this  kin.i  in  .hi.  n.>rU,..rn 
l<rr,..>n..s:  an.l  ther..,    if  properly    introdu.vd,  v.n,   m.-t   with  rare 
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hospitality  and  readiness  to  tiirllitr  your  object  ;  you  were 
supplied  with  store' ,  wag<rons,  liorses,  and  escort— evervtliing  yovi 
required.  The  American  officers,  notwithstandin<j  the  weary 
loneliness  of  their  desolate  posts,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  companionable  beinjr,  are  as  a  rule  no  s|)ortsmen,  but  they 
will  n.'vertheless  enter  with  zest  into  your  plans  ;  and  if  they  see 
that  their  presence  is  not  unw.-Iconie,  one  or  the  other  of  them  will 
accompany  you  on  your  little  shootini^  expeditions,  and  will  make 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  with 
v<'nison,  and  hence  also  to  the  number  of  wapiti  or  biirhorn  vou  can 
legitimately  kill.  There  will  be  plenty  of  whiskey —indeed,  very 
often  its  sup|)ly  is  far  too  abundant  :  for  on  returning  to  camp  from 
a  long  day's  stalk,  you  now  and  again  lind  the  cook,  or  the  oth.-r 
underling  troopers,  in  a  stat<-  not  conducive  to  good  cooking  or 
handy  help. 

The  third  was  the  ch.apest,  the  freest,  the  mo.st  pleasant 
manner,  pro\id..d  its  rough  side  has  no  terrors  for  you.  It  was  to 
eschew  the  iisu.il  run  of  western  guides,  who  take  th(>ir  parties 
year  after  year  over  the  same  well-beaten  ground,  and  to  choose 
lor  your  lompanions  professional  trappers. 

I  haw  tried  all  three  ways.  My  (irst  trip,  on  which  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  partook  of  the  "top-shelter's"  outfit. 
W  e  were  l.idcn  down  with  unnecessary  lanij)  luxuries,  stored  away 
on  two  waggons.  1  shot  v.ry  littl.-  game,  I  saw  the  people  as  th.'v 
•"•<■  not,  .ind,  owing  to  the  very  bad  habit  of  asking  qu.-stions, 
I  was  told  mnn-  tall  stories  than  the  proverbial  Colonel  from  Texas 
could  invent  in  a  ye.ir,  for,  as  the  frontiersman  will  himself  tell  you, 
the  West  is  ;,  country  where  "talk  is  cheaj),  .iiid  lifs  worth 
"••thing."      Il.ul    It    ,„,(    i„.,.„   ,],.„    „„  (i,j^  (,.j|^    ,    i^j.^^j^.  ,,^^,  ^,.^^^^.^1 

•'■■'l"''^""-'in(  r  of  my  future  .ompanion,  genial  Port,  there  would  not 
have  l.r.n  ,1  single  ndcniing  feature  about  my  first  exi)erience. 
I  he  srcond  manner  had  never  very  great  attractions  lor  mv  ■ 
though  ,a  a  considerably  l.it.r  peri.xl  I  had  occasion  to  be  erne  of 
the  party  of  tluvr  Knglishm.n,  who  had  .-very  cau.se  to  remember 
tlu'  remarl.-.ble  hospit-ility  of  the  commanding  oflicers  in  a  certain 
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W'voiniiifr  fori,  who  iitttcl  us  out  in  riglit  royal  style  with  nu-ii, 
liorscs,  waggons,  and  escort,  en.ihling  us  to  visit  the  \  W  Indian 
country  in  the  depth  ol  a  very  severe  winter,  a  few  months  after 
their  last  outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  iS^c),  in  which,  hy  the  way, 
I  had  vry  nearly  come  to  grief. 

F;i.  more  preferable  was  the  third  way  :  to  join  a  trapper  outfit, 


Camp    in     ink    Hiu  sm. 

and,  at  ;i  cost  which,  under  the  cin  iimstancrs,  and  in  comparison 
to  the  /.i<)()r/,i5  per  diem  cost  of  manv  ♦' top-sheller  '  expeditions, 
must  be  lalled  exicedingly  moderate,  turn  for  ail  intents  ;ind 
purposes  tr.ipper  vourself.  ( )nl\  the  most  remote  districts  were 
\isited  b\'  the  genuine  fur-hunters — by  no  means  a  numerous  class 
-for  the  inui  h  |)erse(  uted  beavers  and  o^her  valuable  fui-bearing 
animals   had    long   retired   to  a   few    i.niiwaded   distrit  Is.  and  there 
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only  rould  they  hv  t'niind  in  payin<j[  iuimb<Ts.  \o\\  enjoyed  the 
good  fellow  sliij)  ol  tlioroughly  trust wortlu'  men,  and  wliile  tlie\  did 
their  trapping  or  wolf-poisoning,  you  who  were  tacitly  considered 
the  "  boss,"  or  master,  and  were  also  addressed  as  such,  could  ro.mi 
about  at  your  own  free  will,  graduallv  extending  vour  side  expedi- 
tions as  \  ini  luiarne  \ersed  in  woodcraft.  ( )f  course,  for  the  newl\- 
arrived  "  tiMidertoot  "  this  roaming  about,  and  not  losing  himsell  or 
getling  into  other  more  awkward  dilemmas,  neix'ssitated  some 
|)reliininary  experience  in  woodcraft.  Hut  this,  uiuler  the  tuition 
of  cap.ible  trapper-masters,  if  one  had  |)re\ious  training  in  other 
i);irts  ol  the  world,  was  s,)on  ac(|uired  ;  and,  wlvi;  once  n;astered, 
the  pleasure  of  Unowing  oneself  perfectly  indepi/'nilent  \a>tl\' 
enhanced  the  iharm  of  lift-  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mountains. 

Il  was  not  e\ery  sportsman  fresh  from  the  Kast  or  trom  luirope 
who  had  either  the  time,  o|)|)ortunit\-,  or  desire  lo  hunt  for  mt.-ti  of 
this  stam]).  The  I'nion  I'acilic  landed  him  at  K.awlins,  (ireenrixcr 
City,  or  (  )gden  ;  and  while  in  his  innermost  soul  he  felt  defrauded 
by  not  linding  dead  men  festooning  the  nearest  trees  or  telegraph 
])oles.  he  expected  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  ,'i  revised  edition  of  a 
Ihidgei-,  Kit  (arson,  or  old  Joe  ClarU.  .\t  the  first  glance,  perhaps, 
his  (lis,i])pointment  on  this  score  was  not  so  great  ;  lor  the  nu  deep 
representati\cs  nl  lho>e  old  scouts  ol  classic  renown  who  forthwith 
inler\iew((l  him  in  front  of  the  lujtel  bar  were  got  up  in  embroidered 
buckskin  >uits,  bro.ul  sombreros,  cartridge  belts,  and  at  le.ist  one 
large-si/.e  >iN-sho<iter  at  the  waist.  Their  hair  was  long,  and  their 
name  some  startling  imitation  of  "  I'.ultalo  liill  "  or  "  Wild  Will," 
and  they  claimed  to  lie  old  Indian  lighters,  who  know  the  whole 
West  as  the\'  know  their  j)ockets. 

I  can,  alas'  s])e,ik  from  experience  of  the  wiles  ;ind  of  the  traps 
that  waylaid  the  new  l\ -arrisctl  s|)ort>m;in  ;  for  I  w.is  as  vcrdantlv 
"  Iresh "  as  ;ire  most  strangers,  be  the\-  bent  upon  business  or 
l)leasure,  when  first  striking  the  West,  ileiuc  1  fell  an  e.isy  prey 
to  certain  "  l'.e,ircl;iw  Joes"  and  "Scalp  Jacks."  "Trundling 
tenderleel  outfits  through  the  t-ountr\  "  was,  in  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties,  ,i  l.ivourite  occu|)ation  for  "  ne'er-do-well  loafers.  ' 
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Tlif  f^cmiinc  trapper  was  a  very  (lifffn-nl  bfinjr,  his  unobtrusive 
aiul  taciturn  manners  in  tlic  presence  of  strangers  being  a  ready 
means  of  recognising  the  right  sort. 

Of  tlie  ohl  guard  of   famous  Rocky  Mountains  \ovageurs  there 
were,  ev<'n  then,  but  very  few  h'ft  ;   the  two  or  tliree    I   got  to  know 
^vere  grizzly  septuagenarians.      'I"he  younger  race   were  generally 
men    wlio  had    ])asse(l  a    long   apprenticeship    under  old  veterans. 
The  genui?it^  tra|)])ers  were  rarely  mi  t  with  in  the  iiaunts  of  frontier 
<-ivilisation.     They  were   out   all  th<'  year   round    \isiting  outlving 
settlements  only  e\ery  six  months  to  renew  their  stock  of  "grub." 
Many  of  tluin  hat!  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  years,  and  they  loved  not 
tlie   luxuries  of  civilisation,   living  a   life  as    independent   of  social 
letters  as  it  is  well  possible   to  imagine.      \'ery  few   of  them    ever 
married,  though   many  took  to  themselves   duskv  daughters  of  the 
soil,  a  proceeding  which  earned  for  them  the  title  of  "  scjuaw  men," 
and  generally  resulted   in   a   total   cutting  loose  from    white   men's 
comijanionshij).      Death,  which   had   stared    them    in  the  face  times 
out  of  number,  finally  surprised  them   in  the  shape  of  scaliJ-hunting 
redskins,  or  a  fierce  eight-day  snowstorm  in   a  sh<'lterless  region,  or 
an  infuriated  she  grizzly,  or  in  any  one  of  the  manv  other  guises  in 
Avhich  the  grim  master  is  wont  to  call  in  the  lonelv  hunter's  checks. 
\v\\  missed  them  :   and  when  one  failed  to  put  in  his  appearance  at 
the  frontier  store  where,  in  spring  and  autumn,  lie  was  in  the  habit 
ol  puri'hasing  his  modest    "grub   outlit,"    a  casual    "(iuess   the  old 
stag  has  gone  uj)  '  "  and  .i  regretful   sigh  on  the  part   of  the  enter- 
prising owner  of  tile  giiieral   emporium    where  the   unworldlv  old 
buck    usi'd   to   tr.ide   Ids   valuable   peltry    for  third-class    flour   and 
adulterated    collei',    was    about    all    that    m.mkind    spared    for  the 
wanderer. 

.\inong  these  rough  and  uncouth  "tramps  of  the  wilderness," 
l)eneath  a  very  shaggy  exti'rior  there  lay  hidden  manv  of  the  large- 
hearted  (jualitii's  of  ideal  man  in  his  primitive  state,  ^■ou  found 
among  them  men  true  men  -on  whose  word  one  could  build,  and 
on  whose  ipiiet,  cool-headed,  though  subdued,  courage  vou  could 
implicitly  depend,      ll.i|)pily,  not  ,i  few  of  our  best   sportsmen   who 
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well  knew  tlu'  WVst  have  on    dift'ereiit  oreasions  stood  u])   for  tlu- 
sterlinj(  stuff  of  the  genuine  frontiersman. 

Fort,  the  leading  spirit  in  my  party,  was  such  a  man  — al)out 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  tall,  squarelv  huill,  with  verv  sound  hodiiv 
strength  and  as  sound  constitution,  which., is  he  would  tell  vou,  not 
even  the  two  nights  he  slept  in  a  proper  bed  in  eleven  vears  iiave 
succeeded    in    undermining.       His    face    was    t;inned    to    ;i    Siou.\ 
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'  ••    ^'--l-     '"vas.ons    of    th.    ..loo.lthirs.y    n.!    „,an,    chiHlv    (he 

>.,..„ n..s    f..I  ou  ...1  ,,,  tlH.  wnlu-ard-of  rava,..  o,'  tl.  ,i..,u,i.,,  \,,,i,, 

">.in.s    HorcI.r-Kouj,h,an   war    thai   turn,.!   su.  1,    „,.  „   as   OuantrdI 

•-'  tlH.  hrst  ..clition  oniH.  Jan,..s  .,ovs  into  beasts  .on.  saCl^^ 
i.y.....s,  ,nad,.  Port  Iron,  his  ..arli.st  vowth  acquaint...!  with  rani.u- 

Mor.-  in.  l..,t   his  „u.th..r-s  la,.,  ho  saw  bloodsh,.!  ;     l,.,or.    he 
-"'    wal      he  saw  neighbours  strung,  up  an<i  shot  :   an.l  before  he 
<onM  rea.I.  he  had  killed  his  Indian.       He  h.ft  his  hon,e  at  the  .-arlv 
a^.-  ol    mne       -^oin.  West"  was  his  faney,  and  the   vet    untrodden 
-Lis  o.  the  Roeky  Mountains  his  drean,.     Ilepassed'a  lon^tranne 
ai^prentueship  under  one  of  the  old  guard  of  fur-hunters,    and  his 
sul.s..c,uent  eareer  as  Indian  seout  in    one   or  two    Indian    wars   on 
"H'l>la.ns  developed  in  hin,  all  those  qualities  whieh  n.ule  hin,  sueh 
an  Mualuable  <on,panion  in  a  <  ountry  where  eertain   ri  '  ,  were   not 
absent  ,1  the  parly  was  so  nunuTieally  weak  as  ours  was       U  f.kes 
n-men.s   of  danger   to   diseover  a   n.an's   ,rue   gri,      .i;:..boUon, 
sand,     as  a  plan,snKu,  would  say.     On   the  one  or  two  oeeasions  of 
sueh  a  nature,  when    I   happ.-ned  to  be  at   his    side,   his  self-reliant 
--■-■ss  eonvnued  n.e  that  in   times    of  risk,    no   less   than    a.    the 
M-';;amp  hr..s,de,  I  eould  have  had  no  trustier  .ompanion 

"I'-anl.ness  about  I'or,    and  other  men  of  his   ealling   is    not 

-at  ..I  tlH.  bravado,  or  that  of  the  •■  bad  nun  ■■  of  litera.un.  •  it  is 
»'-  Muu'l  unobtrusive  manliness  of  a  eharaeter  that,  while  i,  knows 
'"'    -■'="    P-''"—    fear    is,    yet     .nows    wha,     death    is      of 

:^  "'''7-  ^''^'•'  -''■'•■'•<-  -'N.red  to  e.arrv  life  on  the  open  palm 
>s  yet  tor  ever  ready  to  do  grim  battle  in  its  def..„ee 

[''>••'  -as  lull  of  ,uie,,  dry,  wesb.rn  humour.      I  lis  sallies  spared 
neither  |)resent  nor  absent  ones. 

The  two  remaining  m.n  will  take  up  less  spa<e       Wh„    l    i,.., 

;:'.:  i:',:-"":'"V^- ""■'■^■'■'- "■->■■  '.•,„.,„::;;;"„;„'; 

".    .    .«.l..    „r,l,„,,.,.„    v..ars  l,.„m.,    an,!   I,.„l  ,.,„,  ,,,„,„    |„.,.„ 
hunting  and  trap|)ing.  '  '     i)(  i  n 

Henry,    th..    boy    eook    an.l    general    fac-to,um,    was    a    had    of 
-ven.een,    who   had   been   wi.h    me    for   ,h.     las,    two    .xp.lhions 
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"  Skippint^  "  tlirc«-  years  at^o  Ironi  liis  Iowa  liomr,  wlin-r  liis  fatluT, 
so  I  was  told,  licid  tlu'  position  of  iml^c  lu'  fame  West,  and 
hick  j^iiidfd  liitn  into  Port's  camp.  More  ol  a  cliaractcr  than  I^dd, 
he  hid  lair  to  hfcoinc  a  ^.^cnuinc  old  mountaineer  in  an  astonish- 
'"rt'y   ^'"""^    time.      lntelli<^ent,    lidl  of   western  humour,  life   in   the 
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C  ni>;lit    uilh   ,1    "  |iiil<' "   .111(1    .1    "  liiij;." 

Wilds    had    .ilready    remii\rd    from    lii:n    mo^t    traces     of     a    more 
civilised  exi^teni-e. 

i-rom  .M.isler  Henry,  who  I  h.id  stroni^'  proof  w.i-,  inui  h 
attached  to  me,  it  would  h.ive  ir.,ne  hard  to  j;et  out  a  '  lhaid<  vou," 
except  perhaps  lor  some  unusual  or  >peciallv  ^ratifvinj;  i^ift  ;  hut 
I  cannot  say  !  liked  him  much  the  less  for  it.      .\t   Hr>t    I    was  often 
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exasperated  by  this  habit,    hut  the  l)oy  soon   showed   me   tliat   he 
meant  not  what  his  manner  implied. 

A  ludirrous  interview  to  wi\i(li  a  half-starved  "cattle-boss," 
who  had  lost  himself  and  who  happened  to  strav  into  the  vieinitx 
of  our  eamp,  subjected  me,  after  partakin.;  of  our  hospitaiitv,  shows 
that  "Thank  you"  is,  accordiuir  to  the  laconic  and  not  over  polite 
manners  of  the  West,  a  superfluous  form.  Tiie  meal  ov>t,  \ 
happened  to  be  left  alone  with  the  now  tjoodJiumouredlv  satiated 
"cow-puncher."  "Say,  mi.ster,"  he  be,i;;in,  "  aint  you  the  boss  as 
runs  this  outfit?"  To  my  affirmative  answer  he  replied,  "Well, 
say,  that's  kinder  strange.  Why  I'll  be  darned  if  you  wasn't  the 
only  cuss  who  said  thank  ye  when  the  grub  pile  was  trundled  over 
to  yer  side."  I  told  him  that  I  hadn't  got  over  that  habit  yet  ;  to 
which  he  naively  replied,  "  Them's  bad  hanits  of  civi-ly-sashon. 
Out  here  them  tony  chin-music  don't  pan  worth  a  cent." 

Henry  was  full  of  western  repartee.  .\n  acquaintance  once 
remonstrated  with  him  in  quite  undeservedly  severe  words  for  sonu' 
detective  cooking,  lieing  no  particular  favourite  among  the  men, 
the  boy  answered  him  "  right  smartly,"  "  Wa'al,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
born  for  a  cook,  but  the  de\  il  stole  llu-  jjattern  and  ran  off  with  it. 
[  kinder  reckon  he  must  ha\e  loaned  it  to  vou."  There  was  no 
more  fault-iinding. 

In  the  days  I  am  speaking  ai)oul,  an  invasion  of  "  Indian 
Country,"  such  as  was  the  one  we  had  passed  through,  l)y  such 
a  small  party  had  about  it  a  zest-gi\ing  spice  of  risk.  Onlv  the 
year  before  while  traxelliiig.  in  muih  the  same  manner,  through 
country  even  less  remote  from  civilisation,  the  Indians  iidiabitin<>- 
it  had  suddenly  gone  on  the  war-path  without  our  knowing'-  anv- 
thing  about  it  till  it  was  almost  too  late,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  "git  out,"  with  a  band  of  Ties  hovering  round  us  for  several 
days,  whose  bullets  on  one  oicasion  came  much  too  close  to  bt^ 
comfortable,  while  one  of  them  ended  the  career  of  a  jjersonal 
friend  who  had  hunted  w  ith  me  but  a  week  or  two  before. 

The  country  we  were  now  in  was  claimed  bv  the  peaceful 
Soshones,  whose   ^\\\c  old  chief,  the  celebrated  "  W.ishakii^  "-    the 
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wliitc  man's  friend  he  lovtd  to  call  himself  was  alwavs  extrtin<r 
Ills  influence  to  keep  his  more  turbulent  younijf  bucks  from  joining 
any  of  the  warlike  tlemonstrations  of  other  tribes.  But  the  Govern- 
ment had  recently  allowed  a  much  less  ruly  tribe,  i.e.,  the  Arrapahoes, 
under  a  noted  liKditin<(  chief,  "  Black  Coal,"  to  share  tin-  Soshones' 
iumtinfr  grounds,  and  trouble  between  the  new  comers  and  their 
old  enemies  the  I'tes,  who  again  were  allies  of  the  Soshones,  might 
break  out  ,il  any  moment.  The  fact  that  tlu'  hunting  grounds  of 
the  powerful  "Crow  "  tribe  adjoined  immediately  to  tht>  north  onlv 
complicated  the  situation. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  incidents  of  our 
daily  life,  and  I  shall  lirst  of  all  ask  him  to  \  isit  our  canij). 

There  is  a  business-liki-  air  about  it  which  shows  that  some 
of  its  inmates  have  lived  from  early  youth  in  the  wilderness,  and 
hav('  long  learnt  all  the  tricks  of  the  backwood.-,  to  make  them- 
s<'lves  as  comfortable  and  cosy  as  circumstances  will   permit.      In 

such  a  cami)  it  sul'lices  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  manner  the  tent if, 

indeed,  theri'  be  one  at  all  in  hne  weather— is  stretched  ;  a  look  .'it 
the  way  the  rifles  arc  secured  on  stout  pegs  driven  into  a  handv 
tree,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  the  lire  is  made  u|)  so  that  the 
wind  does  not  drive  the  smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  tent,  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  "  tenderfoot's  "  camp. 

Kverything  is  in  its  place:  the  steel  beaver  traps  with  their 
stake  chains  are  neatly  hung  up  on  a  convenient  branch  ;  the  raw- 
hide pack-panniers,  of  material  as  stout  as  sole  leather,  wherein 
are  placed  one's  worldly  goods  while  cu  route,  are  stacked  up  in 
a  heap  with  a  sail-cloth  cover  over  them  ;  the  sa.ldles,  all  of  the 
heavy  .Mexican  type,  each  with  the  bridle  belonging  to  it  looped 
over  the  horn,  and  the  wooden  pack-saddles,  their  cinche  and  lash- 
ropes  neatly  hung  over  the  cross-trees,  are  piled  ui)  and  similarly 
protected  by  ;i  canvas  cover.  l'"or  no  snug  packing  can  be  done  if 
the  ropes  get  wet.  In  .s.veral  big  "nicks"  cut  in  th.-  camp  tree 
rei>ose  bits  of  soaj),  and  on  a  jx'g  hangs  what  is  politely  called  the 
"dish-cloth,"  which  is,  or  rather  once  was,  an  old  Hour  sack.  The 
two    ax.'s    and    my   "antler   saw"  -re.illy    an     ordinary     butcher's 
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saw — rerlino  against  tin;  samt;  tn-f,  and  from  tlif  new  roil  of  lialf- 
inch  n)|)f,  whiiii  tlu'  mt-n  havi;  l)roiighl  with  tin*  provisions  from 
the  fort,  tilt!  Kid  is  just  cutting  new  lengths  of  lash-ropcs  to  replace 
some  worn-out  ones. 

A  scjuare  piece  of  elk  or  moose  skin,  dry  and  stiff  as  a  hoard, 
nailed  to  the  top  of  four  upright  posts  under  the  spreading  houghs 
of  the  camp  tree,  makes  a  capital  tahle.  The  hig  iron  camp  hucket, 
into  which  fit  all  the  culinary  utensils  required  for  the  somewhat 
primitive  cooking  of  the  party,  makes,  when  turned  upside  down — 
or,  as  the  Kid  will  persist  in  saying,  "  downside  up  "  a  comfortahle 
seat  when  any  writing  has  to  be  done  at  the  tahle.  The  four  heds, 
each  consisting  of  two  huFfalo  robes  and  a  thick  California 
blanket,  are  neatly  rolled  up  in  their  stri])  of  waterproof  canvas, 
which  protects  them.  When  tightly  corded,  they  are  slung  as  side- 
packs  on  to  the  horses.  Of  luik,  one  can  speak,  if  these  same 
blankets  have  not  to  take  tht-  place  of  those  worn  out  under  the 
saddles,  or  those  that  are  lost,  for  it  is  one  of  tlii'  nvist  puzzling 
tilings  how  blankets  used  ;is  saddle-cloths  for  the  pack-animals  will 
managt;  to  wriggle  out  and  get  lo.st  in  a  long  "drive"  over 
country  where  steep  ascents  and  descents  cause  tlu'  packs  to  shift 
if  till'  saddle  girths  are  not  constantly  tightened.  And  a  blanket 
thus  lost,  is  not  only  irreplaceable,  but  it  generally  means  a  sore 
back  and  a  horse  rendered  unfit  for  work  for  a  week  or  two,  often 
just  at  a  time  when  the  carrying  power  of  every  animal  is  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

Kvery  article  of  this  camp  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  place,  for 
the  due  observaiue  of  the  old  axiom  that  it  is  just  as  easv  to  put 
everything  in  its  proper  place  at  the  start,  rather  than  just  drop  it 
anywhere-,  saves  in  the  end  time,  trouble,  and  temper.  The 
dilemmas  caused  by  untidiness  in  this  respect  are  often  most 
vexatious,  and  never  more  so  than  if  during  the  night  a  snowstorm 
covers  the  ground  unexpectedly  with  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  of  snow, 
as  I  have  seen  it  do  on  many  occasions.  Where  are  you  next 
morning?  In  the  tidiest  of  camps  it  is  no<  an  agreeable  fix  to  he 
in,  but  in  an  untidy  one  it  means — well,  to  put  it  mildly — some  lively 
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recrimination,  hard  language,  and  the  loss  of  half  a  day  or  more  in 
digging  up  the  Inindred-and-one  camp  belongings  scattered  in  a 
wide  circle  all  over  the  place,  while  another  half  <lay  will  have  to  be 
spent  in  drying  the  ropes  and  blankets  and  saddles  before  the  fire 
ere  they  can  be  used.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  old  hands 
are  punctiliously  tidy,  and  that  they  can  lay  their  hands,  Ijlindfolded, 
on  the  canister  containing  the  stock  of  precious  matches,  or  on  the 
whetstone  whereon  to  sharpen  their  skinning  knives,  or  on  any 
other  small  "  icta  "  you  like  to  mention. 

Leaving  such  a  comfortable  camp  is  like  departing  from  home. 
You  have  had  time  to  place  a  layer  of  soft  pine  boughs  under  your 
bed,  the  angularities  of  mother  earth  not  being  usually  thus  softened. 
You  have  discovered  a  delightful  stretch  of  sandy  beach  on  the  lake 
for  your  matutinal  dip.  By  means  of  a  few  logs  tied  together  by 
odds  and  ends  of  rope  you  have  fashioned  a  raft,  on  which  you  have 
pushed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  tarn,  where,  with  an  improvised 
rod — the  real  article  having  long  ago  come  to  utter  grief  under  the 
hoofs  of  one  of  the  horses — you  have  landed  some  splendid  trout, 
and  the  experience  of  the  odd  hours  thus  devoted  to  the  gentle  art 
has  taught  you  that  wlu  n  fishing  for  the  pot,  i.e.,  to  feed  four 
hungry  members  and  an  occasional  dog  or  two,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fat  grasshoppers,  vii/go  "  bugs,"  will  accomplish  the  trick  far  more 
speedily  than  do  artificial  flies  that  tear,  or  get  lost,  or  turn  out  not 
the  right  sort,  or  for  which  your  body  evinces  a  magnetic  attraction. 

The  surrounding  hills  have  been  scoured,  and  yonder,  as  yet 
unnamed,  peak,  which  the  aneroid  tells  you  is  something  over 
13,000ft.  in  altitude,  has  been  climbed  in  a  long  day  on  the  rocks 
and  snow.  The  topographical  details  seen  from  this  outlook  have 
been  added  to  the  material  already  collected,  which  will  assist  in 
compiling  a  new  map,  which,  bad  as  it  may  be,  will  yet  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  only  existing  one,  based,  as  the  latter  appears 
to  be,  on  guess  work,  and  bad  guesses  at  that. 

When  the  actual  start  comes  to  be  made,  one  does  not  get  off 
as  early  as  was  intended.  Some  of  the  horses  are  "  playing  mean," 
and  object  in  sundry  ways  to  be  packed  and  to  leave  such  a  good 
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camp  and  such  abundant  bunch-grass.  The  packs  have  to  be 
re-divided  among  the  lot  of  horses,  or,  rather,  among  tlie  number  of 
paciv-horses,  for  there  are  a  couple  of  spare  mares,  as  well  as  two 
colts  which  were  born  on  the  trip,  in  the  outfit.  Each  horse  has,  of 
course,  its  own  particular  pack-saddle,  fitted  to  its  back  as  well  as 
such  simple  tools  ns  a  jack-knife  and  a  hie  can  manage.  Some 
have  only  one  cinche  or  girth,  others  have  two,  which  latttT,  if  the 
animal  will  stand  the  double  pressure,  is  always  better,  for  it  insures 
steady  "  riding"  for  the  load  in  a  mountainous  country.  Not  a  few 
horses,  however,  raise  such  persistent  objections  to  the  double  girth 
as  to  endanger  the  load,  however  securely  it  is  lashed  to  their  back. 

The  pack-horses  must  be  packed  last,  for  otherwise  they  will 
roll  and  try  other  little  dodges  to  rid  themselves  of  the  loads  while 
the  riding  horses  are  being  saddled.  At  last  everything  is  ready, 
the  men  swing  themselves  into  the  saddle,  the  dogs  jump  about 
barking,  and,  with  a  loud  whoop  from  the  rear  men,  the  cavalcade 
sets  Itsilf  into  motion.  For  two  or  three  hours  the  pack-horses 
will  keep  in  lile  without  much  urging,  but  as  soon  as  they  get 
hungrv  there  will  be  more  trouble  to  prevent  them  from  straying. 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  about  packing.  To  accomplish  this  in 
approved  western  fashion  is  a  thing  easier  to  write  about  than  to 
learn.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  ways  of  "  packing," 
the  difference  King  in  the  rigging,  which  again  is  drpi-ndent  upon 
the  ends  in  view.  Where  time  is  less  of  an  object  than  the  ques- 
tion of  transporting  the  greatest  weight  upon  horse  or  mule,  the 
old-fashioned  Spanish  dparc/'o  is  used.  This  consists  ol  two  great 
bags  of  heavy  leather  that  hang  down  on  either  side  connected  by 
a  broad  band  of  the  same  material  that  goes  ovc  the  horse's  back. 
The  part  that  comes  to  lie  upon  the  animal's  sides  is  stiffened 
with  ribs  of  round  willow  sticks  that  can  be  slipped  in  and 
out  for  repairs.  Inside  these  ribs  is  placed  a  layer  of  hay, 
making  a  sort  of  pad  to  take  the  strain  of  the  lash-ropes  which 
fasten  the  load  down.  Thus,  the  pressup'  of  a  properly  "set  up  " 
aparcjo  comes  upon  the  sides,  leaving  the  oackbone  and  withers  as 
free  as  possible.     The  weight  of  this  rig  is  very  much  greater  than 
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that  of  the  p;uk-sadclle,  with  its  cross-trefs  at  both  ends,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  far  greater  weights  can  be  transported  on  the 
aparcjo,  though  the  pace  can  never  be  more  than  a  wali<.  All 
packing  for  commercial  purposes  and  the  bulk  of  all  military 
packing  is  done  in  this  way,  the  most  unlikely  looking  articles,  such 
as  safes,  big  iron  cooking-stoves,  chests  of  drawers,  bits  of  heavy 
mining  machinery,  and  other  unwieldy  things,  weighing  as  much  as 
4oolb..  have  frequently  been  transported  over  steep  mountain 
passes,  though  the  average  load  is  only  about  2501b. 

The  pack-saddle  packing  is   a  different  thing  altogether.     Two 
side  panniers  of  stout  canvas  or  leather,  the  weight  in  each  being 
as  equal  as  possible,  being  slung  by  loops  to  the  cross-trees  ;   then 
comes  a   top   pack,  generally  a  roll   of    blankets,  and    ov.t   all  a 
piece  of  canvas  is  spread,  the  whole  being  kept  in  position  by  a 
lash-rope  forming  a  "cri.ss-cross"  on  top  of  the  pack.    The  secret  of 
good  packing  consists  in  the  manner  in   which  the  rope  is  thrown 
drawn   together,   and   fastened    down.*     There    are    a    number  of 
hitches,   the   diamond  hitch   being  the    best    of    all,    not    only    on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  thrown  by  a  man  alone,  but  also 
because  there  is  less  "  give  "  about  it  than  anv  other.      To  clumsy 
non-nautical   hands   ihis   hitch   is    a    standing   pu.xle,  and    though 
I  luive  learnt  to  throw  the  diamond   scores  of  times,   the  slightest 
break  in  practising  it,  invariably  resulted  in  a  muddle  of  the  worst 
kind.     I    acknowledge,   however,  that    clumsier   hands    than    mine 
never   handled    a   rope.      A   far  easier  hitch,  to   which    I   generally 
resorted    when   doing  my  own   packing,  is  the    squaw,  also  calked 
l-nderloot  hitch,   which  is  less  intricate,  but  also  loosens  its    urip 
:aore  easily,  particularly  when,  having  but  light  loads,  vou  trot'the 
pack    animals.     This,    of    cour.se,    tests    any    kind    of  'hitch    most 
etiectually.      I'nder    favourable    conditions,    with   the    loads    nicely 
balanced   and    fitting  snugly  into  the  panniers-one  can  do  with- 
out  these-and  the  saddle  as  snugly  lilted  to  the  horse,  with  ropes 
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nice  and  dry,  and  worn  smooth,  so  that  they  "come  tought,"  with  that 
business-like,  tidy  look  by  which  a  well-put-up  brown  paper  parcel 
shows  at  a  glance  that  skilled  hands  have  made  it  up,  then,  I  say, 
packing  is  a  pleasantly  invigorating  exercise.  Very  different  is  the 
aspect  of  things  when  ropes  are  wet,  or,  worse,  frozen,  and  your 
stock  of  blanket-pads  that  come  between  the  horse's  back  and 
the  saddle  has  been  reduced  by  lossij^-  or  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  long  trip,  and  you  have  to  use  your  bedding  blankets.  For, 
under  these  r n;iditions  your  hands  are  as  liable  to  suffer  as  is  the 
animal's  back,   i  ce  sore,  the  greatest  and  most  constant  care 

is  required  if   l1i  .se   is   not   be    rendered   entirely  useless   for 

weeks. 

As  the  direction  of  our  day's  ride  is  plainly  indicated  by  a  very 
visible  landmark  in  the  shape  of  a  tine  peak,  1  ride  ahead.  Boreas, 
my  old  hunting  horse,  after  his  week's  rest  and  the  bounteous 
bunch-grass  is  "  feeling  good,"  and  kicks  up  his  heels  as  a 
preliminary  exercise  to  the  canter  which  he  knows  well  enough  is 
before  him. 

It  is,  let  us  take  it,  the  latter  half  of  October,  and  the  days  are 
getting  short,  so  no  noon  camp  will  be  made.  The  pack-train  will 
keep  on  until  the  base  of  the  aforesaid  peak  is  reached,  where 
I  shall  have  picked  out  a  camping  place  by  the  time  the  slower 
moving  pack-horses  can  get  there.  A  bit  of  lunch  in  the  cantinas 
oi  my  saddle  makes  me  quite  independent  of  the  party  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Game  is  almost  constantly  in  view.  On  tht.'  bare  ridges,  often 
of  quite  rugged  formation,  which  form  the  undulations  which  we 
have  to  traverse  at  right  angles,  mule-deer  in  little  bands  can 
be  seen  grazing,  but  no  specially  good  head  is  among  the  different 
lots,  so  they  are  not  molested,  and  a  few  graceful  leaps  soon  put 
the  ridge  between  the  deer  and  the  hunter.  .\  couple  of  old  bison 
bulls  I  come  upon  in  a  secluded  dt-ll  lumber  away  with  that  awkward 
gait  so  peculiar  to  llieni.  Their  hides  are  .scabby,  and  not  even 
worth  the  cartridges  it  would  take  to  obtain  tin  in.  As  1  pass 
through  a  thicket  of  quaking  asps  which  cover  the  bottom  of  one 
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of  the  gullies,  half  a  dozen  white-tail  deer  jump  up  and,  witli 
a  whisk  of  their  long-haired  tails,  disappear  in  the  brush.  Their 
grotesque  "  stiff-kneed "  bounds,  unlike  those  of  any  other  deer, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  dense  cover, 
make  them  difficult  shooting.  By  and  bye  I  have  to  cross  soft 
ground,  where  a  big  spring  has  made  the  ground  for  many  acres 
round  it  sodden  and  swampy.  Here,  apparently,  a  big  band  of 
wapiti  must  have  passed  not  many  hours  before,  for  the  ground 
is  one  mass  of  tracks ;  the  biggest  herd  of  cattle  one  ever  saw 
could  not  have  made  more.  They  were  going  in  the  same  direction 
we  are  travelling,  and  they  bear  out  what  the  Indians  had  told  us, 
namely,  that  all  the  wapiti  in  the  higher  range  we  have  been 
hunting  in  leave  it  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  collect  in  the 
sheltered  breaks  and  gullies  whithe-  v  e  arc  heading. 

As  meat  is  wanted  for  the  pot,  a  young  mule-deer  buck  is  shot 
shortly  before  we  get  into  camp,  and  by  the  time  the  horses  are 
unpacked  and  have  had  their  roll  in  the  grass,  and  the  fire  is  lighted, 
I  have  had  the  two  hind-quarters  hanging  in  camp.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  one  of  them  by  the  time  we  four  and  the  two  dogs 
have  appeased  our  appetites.  As  we  are  to  move  on  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  weather  is  fine,  the  tent  is  not  stretched,  and  the 
evening  is  passed  in  the  usual  pleasant  manner,  lounging  round  the 
camp  fire,  each  individual  busy  with  something  or  other.  Garments 
need  the  proverbial  stitch  in  time,  moccasins  want  new  raw-hide 
soles,  saddles  require  a  wire  stitch  or  other  repairs,  lash  or  cinclic 
ropes  need  splicing,  hobbles  lack  nekv  rings  to  replace  worn-out  ones, 
or  the  "  fire-irons  "^ — the  heavy,  but  sure,  Sharp,  the  Winchester 
repeater,  and  the  '500  Express  rifle — want  the  tender  care  which 
the  mountain  man  is  wont  to  bestow  on  his  old  favourite.  Is  his 
arm  not  as  precious  to  the  burly  trapper  as  the  babe  is  to  its 
mother?  His  life  may  any  day  depend  upon  the  care  which  he 
has  given  it,  and  an  irreparable  accident  to  it  may  have  more 
serious  consequences  than  if  he  had  broken  his  own  bones. 

Hut  space  will  not  permit  one  to  dwell  longer  on  the  details  of 
camp  life,  for  otherwise  one  could  not  describe,   however  brieflv, 
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the  cviiits  to  which  one  has  hitherto  hii-n  loading  up- namely,  the 
winter  sport  which  fell  to  our  share  after  reaching  our  goal  and 
taking  up  our  quarters  in  a  cave-lilie  "  dug-out,"  which  provid  the 
best  possible  shelter  in  the  extremely  severe  weather  which  set  in 
later  on  in  November. 

in  the  days  I  am  speaking  of  there  was,  as  tin;  reader  will 
probably  have  gleaned  for  himself,  no  dilficulty  whatever  about 
finding  and  shooting  game,  but  rather  to  rcmemlx-r  constantly  the 
duty  oiu'  owed  to  prolilic  Nature  of  not  killing  more  than  one  could 
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e    of,    and    of    thus  wastintr  life   merelv   for   the  sake    of 


gratifying  that  deplorable  lust  of  killing. 

My  chief  aim  in  visiting  the  Rockies  so  repeatedly  was  to  bag 
big  heads.  To  get  a  dozen  wapiti  antlers  over  6oin.  i'l  length, 
or  a  like  number  of  bighorn  with  a  circumference  of  lyin.and  i8in., 
meant  the  securing  of  prizes  which  only  a  few  sportsmen  who 
havt'  visited  the  Rockies  have  been  able  to  obtain.  And  while 
I  will  not  deny  that,  notwithstanding  great  care  and  disirimination 
in  the  selection  of  one's  quarry,  one  now  and  again  killed  animals 
which,  when  thev  lav  dead  on  the  ground  before  one,  turned  out  to 
be  smaller  than  one  thought,  and  whose  trophies  therefore  would 
not  warrant  trans|jorlation  ;  these  were  occurrences  which  one  tried 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  Transporting  these  big  heads  wjis 
the  cliiel  diKii'ultx'  in  my  case,  as  onlv  a  few  horses  wiTe  .uailable 
for  that  duty.  Transporting  wapiti  antlers  on  pack-hors(\s,  often 
for  wei'ks  at  a  time,  is  a  most  troublesome  job,  not  only  because 
one  cannot  get  more  than  two  heads  on  one  horse,  but  on  .account 
of  their  bulk,  which  makes  travel  through  timbered  mountain  countrv 
most  dilficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible.  It  is  not  always  the  easiest 
satrilice  after  a  long  stalk,  or  a  weary  day's  scramble  on  the  rockv 
ledges  which  are  the  home  of  the  bighorn,  to  stay  the  hand  which 
is  instinctively  clutching  the  rifle,  and  curb  that  keen  desire  to  make 
the  proud  (|uarry  one's  own.  The  head  the  animal  bears  is,  as  the 
glassi's  tell  one,  a  good  one,  but  not  a  "  lust"  one,  and  as  there  is 
more  than  enough  ven'-ion  in  camp  already,  the  beast  must  not  be 
killed.     Under    these  circumstances,   it   was   therefore    a    pleasant 
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surprise  to  disrovcr  that  the  large  hunting  party  of  Soshones,  which 
we  found  one  morning  tamped  close  to  us,  and  amongst  whom 
there  were  several  bucks  we  had  met  before,  were,  after  a  few  days' 
hunting  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  cartridges,  short  of  ammunition. 
The  fact  was,  as  I  learnt  later  on,  that  they  had  given  the  greater 
part  of  their  stock  of  this  highly-prized  article  to  their  allies  the 
Ute  Indians,  who  were  out  on  the  war-path ;  and,  as  no  fresh 
supply  could  be  obtained  at  the  fort,  most  of  the  party  were  deprived 
of  the  means  wherewith  to  obtain  their  winter  supply  of  meat,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  primaiv  object  of  the  great  autumn  or  "  fall "  hunt. 
This  circumstance  opened  to  me  a  most  desirable  chance  of 
shooting  all  the  game  I  desired  to  kill  without  wasting  more  than  a 
few  carcases  of  siieop,  which  tumbled  down  places  where  they  could 
not  be  easily  got  at,  for  the  Indians  were  glad  to  make  use  of 
all  the  meat  I  could  procure  for  them.  Had  I  desired,  and  had  my 
ammunition  held  out,  I  could  have  killed  many  hundred  head,  for  I 
have  never,  either  before  or  since,  seen  so  much  game  as  on  that 
occasion.  The  bighorn,  whose  rutting  season  falls  in  November, 
had  come  down  from  the  high  ground  which  the  old  rams  seek 
during  the  hot  weather,  and  were  now  with  the  does  and  small  fry. 
These  animals,  though  not  quite  rivalling  the  chamois  in  agility,  are 
bold  rock  climbers  ;  and  there  is  a  sturdy  pride  and  consciousness 
of  strength  about  the  pose  of  an  old  ram  as  he  stands  on  some 
crag  overlooking  his  realm,  which  is  most  attractive  to  the  man 
fond  of  mountain  sport.  They  take  a  great  deal  of  killing  too, 
and  fine  shooting  is  often  necessary,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
deceptive  nature  of  distances  in  the  dry  and  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  Rockies,  but  also  on  account  of  their  vitality. 

With  wapiti*  I  was  also  very  lucky,  for,  of  course,  th»rc  were 
literally  thousands  upon  thousands  from  which  to  pick  ar.d  'Loose. 
Had  I  had  more  ample  means  of  transporting  these  bulky  trophies, 
and  had  not  such  unprecedentedly  severe  weather  set  in,  the  like  of 


It  is  probably  hardly  necessary  to  saj'  that  in  .\merica  the  wapiti  is  known 
as  the  elk.  A  great  dc.'il  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  consequence,  many  English 
.'uithors  believing  the  American  elU  to  mean  the  luiropcan  elk. 
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wliitli  1  never  experienced  in  ail  tlie  winters  I  liave  spent  in 
different  parts  of  tiie  West,  some  of  tiieni  in  regions  a  jjood  deal 
furtiier  nortli,  I  could  have  delijifhted  many  more  sportsmen's  hearts 
with  trophies  such  as  are  now  unobtainable,  and  made  my  own 
collection  a  more  ample  one.  liut  of  course  in  thosi-  days  one  had 
no  idea  that  the  extermination  of  big  game  would  take  place  with 
such  apprdling  rapidity.  Tens  of  thousands  were;  butchered  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  shillings  obtained  for  the  skin.  Tiie  end  to  our  good 
lime  came  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  spell,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Shooting 
became  practically  impossible,  and  for  days  raging  bli/zards 
prevented  one  leaving  the  "dug  out"  at  all.  When  our  stock  of 
flour,  tea,  and  sugar  began  to  wane,  we  thought  it  about  time 
to  make  a  break  for  the  fort.  It  was  decidedly  ihe  unpleasante.st 
journey  I  had  ever  taken.  What  the  exiremcst  cold  was  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  ascertain,  for  the  cpiicksilver  in  my  thermometer 
congealed,  but  at  the  fort  spirit  instruments  marked,  we  were  told, 
52°  P'ahnMiheit  below  zero,  or  84*^  of  frost,  during  the  week  we  were 
on  (he  journey  down  from  the  .Sierra  Soshone.  For  a  couple  of 
days  we  were  travelling  over  a  bare,  steppe-like  tableland,  which 
looked  on  those  December  days,  without  exception,  the  most  dreary 
spot  man  ever  set  eyes  on.  The  wind  there  was  so  tierce  that 
it  was  impossible  to  put  up  the  tent  or  find  any  other  sheltt^r. 
From  l-'ort  Washakie  thert-  were  still  155  miles  to  (ireen  Kiver 
City  (the  nearest,  railway  station),  and  two  passes,  one  of  io,oooft. 
above  the  sea,  had  to  be  crossed.  And  yet  would  not  one 
willingly  undergo  the  same  passing  hardships  wei.'  sport  such  as 
then  rewarded  one's  efforts  still  oI)tainable  ?  Hut  railways, 
ranchemen,  and  miners  have  taken  possession  of  what  was  once 
the  sportsman's  paradise.  Many  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho  are  still  worth  visiting  fo.-  the  saki;  of  sport,  but  the  old 
glory  of  those  .States  is  gone  never  to  return. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE   mu^c;htkr    ok   hh;   (,amk  axd   the  (ume 

'AUS   OK   THE    UNITED   STATES   AM)   CAXADA. 

l^  you  had  told  an  av.rag..  American  hventy  vcars  a..„  tl,.,  1.  f 
^e  century  .ou,d  end  the  ..nactment  of  ,L  ll^s^:^  ^ 

passing    but    also    their    enforcement-w.H,ld     become 
question   from  the  Atlantic  to  the    I'-.   T  "'■'""^' 

;..a:.:"^;:l,,;;:::;:r-^^;::;;;:;:;^:t.■■;■ ""'': 

■-pen.  or  .„  .„„,.„  ,„„,;,  „,  ..r;2,: .;;:,?::  r:::,;,;;;: 

jjr()ijeri\    ol    the  owner  o    the   f..n,-o   -. 

But   th,s  chapter  has   nothin^r  to  do  with  the  ev.  -n 
parks   that    multi-millionaires    are    esf.h  '"'  ^""' 

Atlantic  States    hi^hlv   ,      f  ,  ,^^''''^''^^'"»S    •»    many    of    the 

-     ^^^^.   li'Shl^  t-sefu!   as^y  certainly  will   prove;*    l.t 

*  Similar  experiments  are  now  bcin.r  made  niso  l,7u^^        ^J  ~~' 
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us  ratlicr  glanci;  at  the  cause  of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  herds  of  big  game  that  made  the  iiunting  grounds  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies  the  best  ol  their 
kind  in  the  world.  To  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  destruction 
of  the  bulk  of  big  game  there  was  the  work  of  one  single  genera- 
tion is  not  a  pleasant  truth  for  the  "  Makers  of  the  West."  I'ntil 
the  completion  of  the  first  trans-continental  railway,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  muzzle-loaders  of  white  men  iiad  made  no  serious  im- 
pression upon  bison  and  wapiti,  upon  bighorn  and  deer.  That 
gun])owder,  whisky,  and  civilisation  generally  should  have  effaced 
in  four  centuries  the  aborigines  of  a  great  continent  is  a  detail  of 
the  world's  history  that  is  even  to-day  being  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  one  which  was  brought  about  as  much  by 
tile  Old  World  as  the  Xew,  for  had  Kurope  not  poured  its  super- 
fluous millions  into  America  the  westward  march  of  civilisation 
would  haidly  have  succeeded  in  so  speedily  elbowing  the  natives 
out  of  existence,  or  in  linking  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acitic  by  a  chain 
of  farms,  cattle  ranches,  mining  camps,  and  deforested  lumber 
regions.  I'njustilialjle  as  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  ri'd  man  wdl 
appear  to  our  grandciiildren,  the  t'xtermination  of  the  animals  that 
dwelt  on  his  plains,  th.al  roamed  his  forests,  or  that  llUed  his  rivers, 
must  seem  even  less  excusable,  for,  in  their  case,  protection  sliouid 
have  been  as  possible,  as  is  in  civilised  communities  the  enforc{;ment 
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beiiijr  (.'st;ibli>liL'il.  .\ct\irdiiit,f  to  liiu  Nuw  N'ork  S/intiliiii;  iiinl  Fishimr,  the  site 
seluciL'd  is  an  idc.il  one  for  the  purpose.  It  will  embrace  5(1,1)0(1  acres  of 
nioum.'iinoiis  i.iiul  lyiniif  in  the  SoshonL!'  K.m^e,  the  tr.ict  heiiij^  well  w.itered, 
iincl  witli  food  plentiful  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Twenty  prominent  New 
V'ork  sportsmen  h.ixe  alre.idy  .iifreed  to  subscribe  ^ooodols  e.'ieh  to  carry 
forward  tiie  enterprise,  it  is  proposed  to  enclose  the  pri--er\e  with  an  ,Sft. 
woven  wire  fence.  It  is  estimated  tli.it  1 ,000,1  idolb.  of  m.iteii.il  will  be  recjuired 
for  the  tencinjr.  A  clubhouse,  costinfr  5o,(ioiidols.,  is  ,ilso  eonteinplalcd.  A 
lorce  of  gu.irdi.ins  will  be  employed  the  ye.ir  round  to  t.ike  care  of  the  ])ro|)erty, 
,iiul  u)  prcxent  Iresp.iss  or  po.ichinjf.  'Ihe  rejji'ion  .ibounds  in  elk.  .inleiope, 
deer,  mounl.iin  sheep,  be.ir,  ;ind  other  bij,'-  g.ime  found  in  the  Koekj-  .Mountains, 
besides  feathered  g.ime  of  many  kinds.  No  g.ime  will  be  killed  in  the  preserve 
during  the  next  five  years.  It  is  reported  that  John  W.  .M.uU.iy  ;md  Theodore 
Roose\elt,  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  nunenient. 
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of  laws  protec-ling  human  life.      Rut  the  frontiersman,  as  one  knew 
him  in  those  days,  was  not  an  ordinarv  personacre 

In  his  fierce  and  utterly  selfisi-  aUack  upo,?  Nature,  he  wa^ed 
a   meredess    war  the  like  of  which   no   country  has  ever  seen,   for 
n  days  ot  older  con.,uests  the  scientilic  means  of  wreaking  destruc 
non  .n  su<-h  a  wholesale  manner  were  lacking.     The  fin.^-sighted 
Sharp   l,r..echlnader    with    which    he  rolled  over    in    one  '- stand  " 
as  many  as  f.,rty  or   lifty  bison   u.  as  many  minutes,  shooting  them 
purposely  rather  below  the  heart  so  that  thev  should  not   cLp  in 
the.r  tracks   and  thus  scare  the  herd,  is  as   mu.h   an   invention  of 
our  urn.,  as  ,s  the  giant  powder  (dynamite)  cartridg..,  with  which 
<•  kdls  by  one  explosion   literally    hundreds  of  salmon   and  trout 
-'    a   s.ngle  deep   pool.       A  vastly  increased    network  of   railwavs 
assists  hun   ,n  reaching  hunting  grounds,  which  in  the  olden    chus 
"■'•;•'     ^^-  !•--  ^-  ^-  --ote  for  remunerative  -skin  huntin-^' 
<-■  Uu.   less  n,excusable   market  hunting,   for,  in   the   latter  case'^-u 
-ast,  p.u-t  ol  the  vnison  is  consumed  by  human  beings.      Kven  the 
<■  'Kraph  w>re  th.u  reported  to  him  the  fluctuations  of  the  fur  and 
'"'■   "7'^;!    -^^^  "---»  '"to  service,   for    in    the  earlv  ei.hti.. 

Alont.u,   ,    the    movem.nts    ot    the    ■•  Xorthern    herd,'    which    was 

•---i'yt'-  'ast  big  band  of  bison  in  existence,  was  known  f:: 
<  ay  to  uay  to  th..  gang  of  market  hunters  along  the  railwav,  who 
-■'■suppiy.ng  the  contractors  with  gan..  with  which  to  feed 
•'"-•;'M'"\'"-  ^l~i  navvies  in  their  emplov.  When  this 
-as     appen.ng  the  ca.tl..   ran.h  business  was  enjovin-.  its    boom 

:;r;:Tr'r^^'*r---''--''vi.iua.v:g^^^^^ 

--i  not  also  the  wapu,,  d.^  

--tn,,  the  bunch  grass   upon  which   the   n.,n.   valuable    domestie 
^        .inve^Mu^ 

Hm!t^      "•"      ^!'"     1>—1,     a     large     portion     succumbed     to     the 

"Uh.sd,..nry  came  too  late:   the  work  of  anndn^^^^ 
"ad  iH.n  accon,phshed.     The  same  merciless  war  aoa'nst    Xature 

—ged  by  the  miner  and  the  prospectors me,  1,  d;^;;:;  il 
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vast  massi's  of  worthless  "  tailiiit>s  "  ami  rock  debris  into  fertile 
vallcvs,  turning  some  of  I'm-  best  tracts  of  California  for  ever  into 
a  verdureless  desert ;  or  by  settinjj;  lire  to  the  forests  in  s])ots  likely 
to  contain  mineral  wealth.      I  bus  were  denuded  b\'  conflatjrations, 


ihich   the  writer  has  known  to  last  in  the  Kooti'iiav  countrv  anc 


aloni;  Pu<r('t  Sound  from  Mav  to  October,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  stjuare  miles  of  country  covered  with  tlu'  nKT^t  superb 
woods  to  be  seen  in  an\'  part  of  the  world. 
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ousands  ol  nis  tellow-lrontiersmcn  engaged  in  ludr  luinlmg, 
received  50  cents  [ish.)  for  i  ach  of  the  many  tliousands  of  bison 
he  killed.  Fifteen  years  later  biscMi  were  practically  extinct, 
sav(,'  in  the  National  preserve  in  Yellowstone  i'ark,  wlure  game  is 
guarded  bv  cavalry  and  by  the  niachim  ry  of  law.  And  this  same 
man,  more  far-seeing  than  ins  fellows,  has  beiome  a  pros])erous 
blson-r.mclier,  having  raised  a  numerous  luTd  of  hundrt  ds  from  the 
seven  caKt'S  with  which  he  started.  To  judgi-  by  the  last  rcjxirts, 
he  finds  a  ready  sale  for  his  offspring  at  froni  4()()d<)ls.  to  kkkxIoIs. 
(^So  to  /^2oo)  jj(,'r  head,  to  zoological  gardens  and  museums,  and 
<-rowds  of  sightseers  gladly  paid  2sh.  for  a  peep  at  his  be.ists!''' 

In  the  casi'  of  the  wapiti,  one  factor  th.it  helpi'd  to  ring  his 
death  knell  was  the  sudden  discovery,  madi:  about  twenl\'  \(  ars 
ago.  that  the  skin  of  tliis  deer,  which  formerly  was  considered  the 
must  \aluel(_'ss  gauie  hide,  because  porous,  was  of  use  in  certain 
branches  of  the  leather  industry.  And  though  the  value  of  the 
'  ii)iti  skin  never  approached  that  of  the  bison,  it  lUNcrtheless, 
when  the  latter  animal  became  scarce,  held  out  suriii  ient  induce- 
ments to  hundreds  of  skin  hunters  to  penetrate  into  distant  hunting 
grounds  into  which  they  otherwise  would  nexcr  h.ive  dreamt  of 
M-nluring.t      This    hide  hunting,   which    went    on    until    the    most 


*  .Siiue  writiiii;  llie  .ibdve,   jcUK's  lia^  --okl  bis  Ik'ixI. 

t  Poland  st;itc>  lli.it  from  ,So,ooo  to  ino.oou  wajjili  skills  .ire  imported  into 
['".ii^Luul  anmi.iljy.  Tlic  s.iiiu'  xvrilcr  inintioiis  a  curious  circumstaiiCL-,  /.(>.,  tli.it 
in  i.S()o  till'  lliulson  Hay  (omp.my  llou^■hl  at  one  liinu  in  London  (jio  Russian 
t'K'li  skins  tor  tliuir  Indians  in  C.inad.i. 
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recent  d.iys,  if.  imlfcd,  it  is  not  still  s^oing  on,  in  spite  of  jrame  laws 
and  a  nxulsion  in  the  public  opinion,  has  heen  the  real  cause  of  the 
Aapili's  ra|Md  disaijpearance  ;  the  further  inducenKMit,  which  fasliion 
has  created,  ol  endowing- the  antlers  with  a  niarkt'table  value,  doing 
its  share  in  hastening  the  extermination  of  this  noble  deer. 
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Skin    Ilr\ii-.:;s    a  r    W'ciuk    in     liii-:    .Si;vi;\  1  iks. 
Seven   UMpili   >ta};s   nIuiI    in   une   minute. 

.Not  a  lew  I'.nglisli  sportsiiKii's  books,  where  tlie\  refer  to  this 
tn])ie,  contain  exaggerated  tales  of  slaughter  ;is  reported  to  the 
writers  by  Western  Munchausens.  The  statement  ih.il  nit  11  have 
killed  jooo  or  _'3oo  wapiti    in   a  few  months,  while    |)ursuing   their 
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vocation     as     skin     hunters,    can     saft-ly    be    considtTcd     fffoss 
t'xaji[^i'ration  ;   oni'-trntli  in  sucli  cases  is  ncartT  tlu'  trutli. 

Let  nu  mention  an  incident  that  bears  upon  what  I  say,  and 
which  happened  to  me  in  the  early  'eighties  not  far  from  the 
Yellowstone  i^irk.  One  of  four  skin  hunters,  who  had  spent  the 
preceding  winter  in  a  rimote  mountain  basin  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  told  me  that  he  and  his  partners  had  got  2500  wapiti 
skins.  Convinced  that  this  was  not  true,  the  following  cross- 
examination  ensued.  1  must  prt-mise  that  thi-  spot  to  which  thcv 
alluded  was  130  miles  from  a  railway  station,  and  could  only  be 
reached  by  crossing  two  rather  diflicult  passes  ;  also  that  the  dried 
skin  (green)  of  a  wajjiti  slag  weighs  from  thirty  to  lifty  pounds. 
To  take  the  average  at  lifteen  pounds  is  therefore  certainly  below 
rather  than  above  the  real  weight. 

"  llow  many  horses  did  you  have  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  Eleven  pack  animals  and  four  saddle  horses,  but  we  used  the 
latter,  too,  for  packing,"  came  the  answer.  "  Well,  how  many  trips 
did  vou  make  to  get  the  J500  skins  to  the  railway?" 

"Oh,  we  just  loaded  down  the  cayuses,  and  did  it  in  two  trips." 
Taking  a  charred  stick  from  the  camp  fire  around  which  we 
were  siting,  I  made  on  the  canvas  of  the  tent  behind  me  the 
following  calculation,  "11+4=15  horses  multiplied  by  two  (trips) 
=  30  horseloads."  Taking  a  heavy  load  for  crossing  the  passes 
to  l)e  !_'  skins  ^  iSolb.,  the  number  of  skins  that  could  have  been 
trans|)orted  in  the  two  trips  would  have  been  at  most  between 
300  and  400  ! 

This  is  one  instance  of  manv  that  I  have  sifted  down  to  similar 
proportions.  .\t  other  times,  when  the  diliiculties  of  transportatit)n 
were  considerably  less,  it  was  easy  to  trip  up  the  breezy  lie  bv 
a  calculation  aiient  the  ammunition  that  was  used  for  the  fi-at  of 
killing  -'500  wapiti.  To  bring  clow  11  th.it  number  it  would  take  at 
the  very  least  from  5000  to  Oooo  cartridg  s,  which  would  weigh 
300  or  .|.oo  pounds,  or  several  pony-loads,  and  I'ost  verv  much 
more  than  men  of  that  stamp  could  afford  to  spend  after  purchasing 
their  winter  stores  and  outlit.      In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  and  these 
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an  iibsurd  jealousy  of  Knglish  sportsim-ii  which  was  far  less 
noticeable  in  the  territories  south  of  the  line*  Some  funny  tales 
could  be  told  about  the  men  who  framed  Western  ijame  laws, 
also  about  the  arguments  one  heard.  liut  to  give  tin;  devil  his 
due,  no  Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Idaho  legislator  gave  vent  to  such 
preposterous  opinions  about  Knglish  sportsmen,  or  gave  expression  to 
such  gross  slanders  about  their  doings  as  were  to  be  heard  in  the 
British  Columbian  House  of  Assembly  when  the  annual  tinkering 
of  the  game  laws  of  the  province  afforded  an  opportunity.  The 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho  legislatures,  composed  as  they  were, 
too,  of  some  rough  elements,  were  sensible  enough  to  ncognise  the 
true  cause  of  the  evil,  no  less  than  the  fact  patent  to  every  ranch- 
man and  frontiersman  from  the  Platte  to  the  Snake  river,  that  the 
Englishmen  visiting  for  sport  their  mountain  fastnesses  belonged  to 
a  class  that  did  not  si-ek  to  gain  pecuniary  profits  from  their 
hunting  expeditions.  They  knew  only  too  well  that  the  visitors 
were  men  to  whom  it  was  wise  to  exti'nd  open  arms.  To  speak  of 
my  own  experience,  no  welcome  could  be  heartier  than  that  which 
greeted  me  throughout  thi'  American  West.  In  British  Columbia, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  game  was  never  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  of  extermination,  for  the  density  of  the  woods,  which 
makes  pursuit  such  a  matter  of  difficulty  there,  is  the  best  possible 
protection  against  slaughter,  a  very  different  feeling  towards 
P^nglish  sportsmen  visiting  the  province  for  sport  was  often 
manifested.  Not  so  much  by  the  up-country  settlers,  who  knew  too 
well  what  such   visits  meant  to  them,  but  by  certain   professional 


*  The  British  C'oluiiibian  jjfame  laws  at  presLMit  in  force  coitipci  tlie  non- 
resident sportsmen,  under  threats  of  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  obtain  a 
licence  costing  ^odol.  (;^io^,and  limit  his  batj;  of  wapiti  to  two  stai;.-,  ;  while 
the  Indians,  on  tlie  other  hand,  are  under  no  sort  of  control  to  prevent  them 
from  hide  hunting  (indeed  they  are  not  even  told  that  they  must  not  do  sol,  antl 
settlers  maj'  kill  as  much  as  they  desire,  as  they  quite  rightly  should,  for  their 
own  use  ;  so  that  pr.-ictically  the  only  persons  against  whom  the  game  laws 
of  British  Columbia,  so  far  as  big  game  is  concerned,  are  directed,  are  the 
visiting  sportsmen,  whose  knickerbockered  presence  appears  to  be  decidedly 
unwelcome  to  the  professional  legislators  who  framed  these  laws. 
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politicians,  who  ^avc  t-xpression  both  in  speeiht's  and  in  letters 
to  thf  newspapers  to  invertives  of  whieh  the  followintif  niay  be  cited 
as  spccinuns  :  "  What  do  we  want  with  titled  asses  ....  who 
paradi'  upon  the  streets  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  style,  with  their 
waistcoats  (ni-r  their  overcoats,  and  their  shirts  over  their  waist- 
coats  who  take  more  money  out  of  the  country  than 

they  hrouj^ht  in,"  and,  alluding  to  one  particular  sportsman  who 
had  dared  to  criticise  the  provincial  game  laws,  "  who  might 
be  seen  driving  many  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Indians  with  all 
the  avidity  of  a  Shoreditch  Jew,"  or  in  another  place,  referring 
to  the  same  person,  "  was  a  trader  who  tried  to  pass  as  a  sport — a 
regular  Shoreditch  Jew."  .Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  .M.F.P.  (Member  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament),  the  gentleman  who  expressed  these 
prettily  ])hrased  personalities,  could  hardly  bt;  expected  to  know 
verv  much  about  the  sentiments  of  English  sportsmen  ;is  a  class, 
but  at  \\\v  same  time  it  seems  a  pity  that  such  bombastic  rhetoric 
should  add  insult  to  the  injury  done  by  this  fatuous  blindness  to 
his  country's  true  interests. 

How  ineffectively  the  I^ritish  Columbia  game-laws  are  framed, 
and  how  efficiently  they  are  carried  out,  the  following  instance 
taken  from  late  numbers  of  the  \'ictoria  Times  (July  2i  and 
August  -'I,  iSqq)  will  illustrate.  According  to  the  evidence  pro- 
duced before  tlu'  city  magistrate,  a  more  than  usually  vigilant  law 
oflicer  attempted  to  seize  a  shipment  <  '  ume  twentv-one  thousand 
pickled  and  raw  skins  of  black-tail  deer,  which  a  N'ictoria  firm  of 
hide  merchants  were  about  to  export  to  San  Francisco.  Section  4  of 
the  statute  under  which  this  firm  was  prosecuted,  runs  as  follows: — 

Xo  |icr.s(Hi  slmll  ;U  any  time  purchase  or  have  in  possession  wiiii 
intent  to  export,  or  -.ause  to  lie  exj)ortetl  or  tarried  out  of  the  limits  of  this 
province,  or  shall  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner  export,  or  cause  to  be 
exported  or  carried  out  of  tlie  limits  of  tins  province,  anv  or  anv  portion  of 
the  animals  or  liirds  mentioned  in  tiiis  .\ct.  in  tiieir  raw  state  :  and  this 
l)iovision  shall  ai)ply  t(i  railway,  steamship,  and  express  companies. 

To  put  the  ri'sult  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  jndg*-  dismissed  the 
case,  because,  according  to  a  fair  construction  of  the  above  quoted 
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section,  "  it  is  tin-  possession  with  inti-nt  to  t-xport  in  tlu-ir  raw- 
state  which  is  proiiibitfd,  and  tiicrc  is  no  t-'videncc  iicrc  of  any 
such  intention."  ProlKibly  he  was  lesjally  quite  right,  and  that  tin- 
fault  lies  at  the  door  of  tiie  legislature,  through  whose  act  these 
21,000  dei-r  skins  wen-  driven  on  a  trium])hal  car. 

Probably  all  these  deer  were  killed  the  previous  winter  by 
Indian  and  white  skin-hunters  on  thi'  numerous  densely  timbered 
islands  that  dot  the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  Vancouver 
Island,  and  slaughtered  in  most  cases  simply  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  worth  a  few  shillings  each,  for  it  appears  from  the  local  press 
that  'hundreds  of  carcasses  of  deer  may  be  found  rotting  on  the 
mountain  sides  and  in  the  woods." 

(Jther  writi'rs  as  well  as  myself  have  been  accused  in  some 
quarters  of  crabbing  the  game  resource  s  of  British  Columbia,  and 
as  many  a  sportsman's  as  well  as  goldseeker's  eye  is  turned  towards 
the  North  I'aciiic  coast  just  now,  a  word  of  explanation  will  be  not 
out  of  place  here.  What  constitutes  "GOOD  "  big  game  shooting 
must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Be  that  opinion 
whatever  it  may,  it  should,  to  give  it  value,  spring  from  bond  fide 
motives  that  have  no  connection  with  any  desire  to  benelit  other 
than  the  sportsman.  Whin  I  say  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
sider British  Columbia  tlu-  l)ig  game  huntt-r's  paradise  which  it  has 
been  made  out  to  be,  it  is  only  fair  to  premise  that  my  judgment 
may  possibly  be  more  or  less  warped  by  the  exceptionally  good 
sport  I  had  previously  enjoyed  in  American  territory — Wyoming, 
Montana,  and  Idaho.  For  big  game  shooting  I  consider  the  two 
countries  could  simply  not  be  compared,  for  in  the  latter  the  quan- 
tity and  diversity  of  big  game  was  as  far  beyond  ont-'s  most  sanguine 
expectations,  as  it  was  below  pessimistic  anticipations  in  British 
Columbia.  When  I  turned  for  the  first  time  towards  British 
Columbia,  entt-ring  the  Kootenay  District  from  Idaho,  I  very 
speedily  discovered  that  the  dense  forests,  even  if  an  equal  quantity 
of  game  were  there,  reduced  the  sportsman's  chances  to  a  minimum, 
save  in  the  case  of  mountain  "goat,"  for  which  British  Columbia 
is  by  far  the  be.st  field  that  I  know,  tor  in  their  case  dense  woods, 
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tliougli  sadly  obstructing  one's  approaches  to  tin-  above  timber- 
lint;  regions  inhabited  by  this  animal,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  actual  shooting  of  beasts  inhabiting  the  regions  above 
vegetation. 

Taking  it  all  round,  1  can  safely  say  that  on  many  occasions 
I  have  seen  in  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  in  one  single  day,  more  big 
game,  not  counting  bison,  than  I  have  in  all  the  ten  or  eleven  years 
put  together  in  British  Columbia.  When  the  Montana  and  Idaho 
hunting  grounds  were  first  invaded  by  railway  builders,  we  have; 
already  heard  that  thousands  of  navvies  were  fed  for  months  on 
game  only  ;  when  the  same  thing  occurred  in  British  Columbia — 
i.e.,  the  Canadian  Pacilic  was  being  built  through  the  excessively 
rough  Selkirks  or  down  the  Fraser  Canons — narry  a  bit  of  venison 
did  the  navvies  ever  see.  Better  proof  of  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  game  conditions  in  two  countries  could  hardly  be 
adduced. 

In  most  of  my  subsequent  expeditions  I  tried  to  combine  what 
sport  I  could  lit  in  with  interests  in  land  and  mining  ventures, 
which  entailed  the  exploration  of  practically  quite  wild  districts. 
For,  while  disappointed  with  B>ritish  Columbia's  big  game  resources, 
1  was  much  taken  with  other  features  of  that  beautiful  country. 
During  the  ten  or  eleven  years  that  I  practically  resided  either 
wholly  or  during  a  part  of  the  year  in  British  Columbia,  I  travelliid 
very  many  thousand  miles  on  horseback,  in  coast  and  riv(;r  canoes  as 
well  as  on  rafts,  on  foot  with  rifle,  and  occasionally  with  my  sleeping- 
bag  on  my  back,  as  well  as  by  more  civilised  means  of  conveyani'e 
over  its  mountain  trails,  picturesque  lakes,  and  rushing  rivers,  which 
teem  with  trout  in  quantities  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  1  have  slept  on  the  ground  with  and  without 
tents  for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  from  occupying  for  a  fortnight 
the  inside  of  a  spare  boiler  on  a  sti-amer,  have  sought  "the  dov,  ny  " 
in  the  usual  varii-ty  of  strange  places  with  which  every  pioneer  is 
familiar.  And  what,  concerning  the  (pustion  at  issue,  is  more 
important,  I  have  lived  several  summers  and  autumns  in  the 
districts   that  were   considered  the   best  game  countries  in  British 
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("()Iuml)i;i,  and  (his  at  a  time  wln-n  they  were  not  y«;t  over-run  by 
miners.  I  have  also  visited  the  east  and  west  roast  and  some 
of  the  |)ra(tieally  unexphired  interior  of  X'anioiiver  Island.  During 
these  ten  or  eleven  years  peregrinations  in  British  (  olumliia  I  have 
never  seen,  much  less  killed,  a  single  wapiti  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
know  of  only  two  visitors  who  succeeded  in  shooting  any  at  all.* 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  visitor  ever  killing  a  moose  in  British 
Columbia,  and  in  the  ten  ytars  I  have  only  seen  one  small  bull. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  the  province  a  fair  number  are  said  to  exist, 
and  this  by  such  an  entirely  reliable  sportsman  as  Mr.  W'arburton 
I'ike,  who,  in  his  excellent  "Through  Sub-Arctic  Forests,"  gives  a 
most  interesting  aciount  of  the  sport  obtainable  in  those  far-off 
regions.  To  exploit  these  great  solitudes  for  sporting  purposes, 
entails  winterii'^;,  at  lea.st  once,  if  not  twice,  in  a  very  inhospitable 
country,  where  starvation  is  an  uncomfortable  possibility.  And  let 
it  be  said  here  that  none  l)ul  the  extremely  hardy  and  thoroughly 
experienced  in  woodcraft  should  ever  venture  to  follow  that  sports- 
man's ("xaniple,  for  he  is  one  in  ten  thf)usand  when  it  comes  to 
roughing  it.  Hardshi|)s  of  which  the  stay-at-home  sportsman  can 
form  no  conception  are  as  nothing  to  this  born  explorer. 

Hlacl--  t'lil  di  er  are  still  pli'ntiful  on  the  islands  off  \  ancouver 
Island  and  on  that  island,  facts  to  which  F  have  alluded.  Thev  are 
principallv  hunted  in  winter,  and  the  sport  thev  gi\ c  is  but  poor. 
In  some  parts  of  the  mainland  the  lini-r  nuile  deer  {C.  tiincrotis) 
taki's  its  place  with  advantage  to  ihe  pot  and  to  tlu'  gunner,  for  on 
•iccount  of  tilt-  less  dense  timbei'  frecjuenti'd  by  this  deer,  there 
is  more  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  it. 

In  contrast  to  the  opinion  of  those  upholding  the  splendid 
sporting  facilities  obtainable  in  IJritish  Columbia,  ituprcjii(ficcd 
observers     lia\c     from     early    da\s     onward    declaimed    upon    the 

*  I  ri'mcniber  only  one  instaiuj  of  wapiti  (lour  inferior  ones;  liuing  killed  by 
t\\\.  non-prol'fssional  hunters  residing  in  Mritisli  t'oliinibia  (Messrs.  Haves 
■md  Walker),  and  Sir  Matthew  Beffbie,  Chief  Justice  of  Hritisli  Colunibia, 
a  keen  sportsman,  himself  told  ine  at  the  time  that  no  such  thing  had  been 
done  in  the  last  twenl\    \ear.s. 
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absfiirc  of  f^am(>  on  tlif  ir.ainland  of  British  ("oluml)ia.  I,ifiitt'iiant 
Maviu',  K.N.,  tlic  t'amoii.s  cxiiloriT  of  tlic  louiitrv  l)t.rt\vf(.'n  Jfrvis 
Inlet  ami  l.illoct  Kivcr,  wliirli  is  to-ilay  prat  tirally  in  the  sanu- 
wild  stale  in  wliieli  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  aj^o,  wrote 
thus  : 

"  'I'he  same  absence  of  animal  iifi"  was  ohservahU"  on  this  journey 
as  I  remarkt'd  on  my  excursion  last  year.  Here,  whore  man  hardly 
ever  comes,  one  would  think  s^ame  would  abound,  but  we  only  saw 
one  deer,  half  a  dozen  <,n-(iuse,  .iiul  as  many  small  birds.  We  saw 
till'  marks  of  se\eral  bi-ars  and  sutlicient  indications  of  deer  to  show 
us  that  the  solitarv  one  we  had  se<'n  was  not  the  only  one  in  liritish 
("olumbi.i."  On  pa^n-  _'ji,  when  descril)in<.j  a  lri|)  into  the  interior, 
in  the  neiirhixiurliood  of  Sliusiiwap,  he  says:  "  Ihe  abseiuf  ol 
animal  life  i-.  also  verv  remarkable."  .Many  other  e(|ually  well- 
informed  writers  could  l)e  (juoted  in  su])port  of  my  contention 
that  Mritisji  ('o!und)ia's  1)1^;  i;anie  resources  are  on  the  whole 
dis;i|)pi)inlinLf,  and  at  best  \er\-  "  spotty." 

Keturniui;  to  the  (juestion  of  unbiassed  opinions  in  expressing 
views  concenuni;  Uritish  C"oluml)ia  sport,  it  is  probably  needless  to 
warn  Ui;-  reader  aj^ainst  acceptiuif  the  ad\ice  of  persons  linancially 
inter. 'sted  in  boomin^j  tlir  sixirtiuij  resouri'es  ol  a  country.  Railway 
coM'panies  and  the  sil\er\-toni;u<'d  land  speculators  or  "  real  estate 
a_«(enls  "  are  the  worst  sinners  in  this  ri'spect,  hence,  caveat  eiit/)for  ! 
To  the  amusing;,  not  to  call  them  extraordinary,  discussions  on  the 
(iame  Bill  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  \'icloria  (lurinj.j  the  session 
ji  iSqj;  another  t\pical  instance  how  history  comes  to  be  written 
tan  be  ad<led.  .\t  that  time  an  ijiijlisii  resident  in  X'ictoria,  who 
very  soon  allerwarils  came  rather  ])rominently  before  the  British. 
sporliiiHT  world  as  the  eilitor  and  ihit-f  contributor  to  a  well-known 
standard  series  of  Knt;[lish  books  on  sport,  was  eilitiiiij  a  local 
newspaper  in  X'ictoria.  In  letters  and  leadinir  articles  he  advocated 
the  repeal  of  certain  _<;ame  laws  then  al)out  to  be  passed  by  the 
legislature,  and  in  doin<,r  so  In-  gave  expression  to  opinions 
regarding  British  Columbia's  big  game  resources  which  harrlly 
bore    out     the    very    high    opinions    which    he    published    in    the 
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Knglisli  strics  .iiid  oIIht  works  inttiulcd  to  nu-ct  llie  eve  of 
tlif  IJritisli  :.|)ortsm;in.  In  tlic  lattt-r  lie  s.iys,  "  thtrt-  is  no 
doubt  that  the  lionu;  par  excellence  of  the  wapiti  to-day,  is 
in  tlif  dtnsf  timl)or  of  the  Olympian  range  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and,  to  a  ct.Ttain  extent,  in  N'aneoiiver  Island";  while  for 
bighorn  and  bear  lie  was  even  more  emphatie  in  his  praise 
of  liritish  Columl)ia.  These  attractive  recommendations  his 
newspaper  articles  intended  for  a  local  circle  of  \'ictoria  readers, 
and  written  at  the  time  he  was  completing  the  two  volumes  of 
the  series  I  have  alluded  to,  do  not  voice.  "  There  is  r  -asonable 
hope,"  he  wrote,  "  that  N'ictoria  will  again  this  vear  ber.elit  by 
the  advent  of  moneyed  strangers  prepared  to  part  with  their 
dollars  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hides  and  horns,  or  rather  for  the  sj.ke 
of  the  remote  chance  of  obtaining  these  trophies  "  [Dai/y  Xe7vs 
Victoria,  April  <),  i,Sy2).  hi  another  passage  he  acknowledges 
that  "  three  parties  of  good  men  came  back  this  season  from  good 
hunting  districts  eni])ty-Iianded.  "  l-'rom  other  passages  one  infers 
that  one  of  the  objects  in  ir.duiing  Uritishers  tocome  out  for  sport  is 
to  thereby  benefit  the  land  speculators  and  hotel-keepers  ;  at  least, 
such  is  the  impression  the  following  passages  leave  on  one's  mind  : 
"  The  rich  men  of  luirope  come  out  here  to  hunt  our  sheep  and 
bear  and  wapiti,  leaving  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  country  for  I'very 
beast  which  they  took  out  of  it.  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  the  chief  part 
of  the  good  which  the  bighorn,  fairly  killed,  brings  to  British 
Columbia.  The  men  who  hunt  big  game  must  be  moneyed  men, 
more  or  less,  ;ind  not  onU'  df)  lliev  bring  a  good  many  dollars  into 
our  hotels,  but  real  estate  agents  will  tell  you  that  a  large  numlier 
of  those  who  come  to  hunt  stay  to  invest."  To  ride  with  the  hotel- 
keepers  and  real  estate  agents,  and  to  run  with  the  IVitish  sports- 
men in  quest  of  game  in  British  Columbia,  are  tasks  wlii  '',  I  -ar, 
it  is  somewhat  diilicult  to  combine,  at  least,  with  ad\  m  the 

latter.     (Jf  the  eHiciency  of  the  game  laws  he  speak  ;   "Our 

game  laws  are  a  dead  letter.  Xobody  minds  them  a  bii,  md  p;i)- 
ceeds  to  declare  that  of  the  ;(,  lo  shooting  licences  which  e  cry 
stranger  should  procure  liefon;  he   may  shoot  a  head  of  big  game  : 
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As  u  general  thing,  with  the  exception  perliaps  nl  Idaho,  the  law 
has  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  the  bag  a  stranger  is  legally 
entitled  to  inakt-  is  ol  siiih  ridiculously  liniit(Hl  proportions  as  on 
the  face  of  it  to  suggest  that  a  wide  berth  had  better  l)e  given  to 
the  Western  States.     The  resident,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  the 
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e  pri\  neges  ol  a  "  settler  who  can  kill  game  practically  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  quantities  no  law  has  as  yet  attempted  to 
deline,  aha'ays  provided  that  tlic  oanic  is  for  lti.\ 
part  of  it  is  soi//. 
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^k  of  the  Montana  law  limitiuir 


a  stringer  to  two  wapiti  so  long  as  there  are  no  oilicials  to  see  that 
this  number  is  not  t'Xieeded  ?  In  a  country  whi-re  in  the  wilder 
parts  VDu  can  still  Ir.ivel  and  hiinl  for  weeks  without  seeing  a 
human  being,  it  would  retpiire  an  army  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
whole  I'nited  Slates  to  enforce  such  regulations.*  .And  e\en  were 
such  an  armv  a\ailable,  the  inveslment  of  /,5<)  in  a  "  ranch  " 
makes  the  stranger  a  "  settler  "  in  the  exis  of  the  !;iw. 

In  one  respect  care  has  to  be  exercised  ;  it  is  concerning  tiu' 
trophies.  1  liese  should  not  be  brought  to  the  railwav  stations  in 
numbers  exceeding  the  law's  limit,  for  blackmailers,  prom|)te(l  1)\' 
the  rew.ird  in  the  sh;i])e  ol  hall  the  line,  ha\f  of  late  \ears  more 
than    once  caused   haiglish   as    well    as    .\miTic;in    shooting  parties 

rile   task   of  tr.iiis|)()rling  the 
■  left  to  \()ur  hunter  or  t:ui<le 


consulerable  troui)le  and  expense 
trophies  out  to  the  r.iilwa'.'  shouK 
to  accomnlish   alli-r  \iui   haxc  lell 


If  he  i--  worth  his  salt,  he  will 
manage  to  gel  eight  oi-  ten  picked  heads  to  the  railwaxand  dispatch 
the:M,  packed  in  cases,  without  any  trouble. 
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*  I  liiwdilliruil  •-lull  ^n|)i'r\  i^iiiii  nl  Ic^^  \,i-l  .ircis  is,  ;uiu,il  cxpiTii'iuo  li.is 
sjioun,  riuis  ilic  torci-  111  c.i\;ilr\'  tli.'it  yu.inis  llie  .\aliii'i,il  l',ii-k  li.'is  iil'tt'n 
pro\c(l  u>cirs--  m  |ire\i'iiiini;'  ri'mil.ir  po.iijiiiio  r.iids,  in  Mimu  of  which  ilic  siii;ill 
ri'iii.'iininsj  \\v:d  nl  lii--iiii  h.is  .cxitcIs'  ^ullricil 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE    UAPITI    AXI)    Mfs    AXTLKRS. 
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or  ;i  bighorn  with  horns  an  inch  or  two  larger  than  the  best  of  his 
own  kilHng,  remains   a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  line  we  draw  in  other  departments  of  sport  between  the 
amateur  and  the  professional  can,  and  should  be,  extended,  to  the 
realm  of  sporting  trophies.  But  in  those  books  that  deal  with  the 
latter,  such  as  Rowland  Ward's  "  Records  of  Big  (lame,"  we  find 
that  the  naturalist's  rather  than  the  sportsman's  interests  are 
consulted,  some  great  pair  of  antlers  bagged  in  somi'  n-mote 
corrie  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  "horn  hunter"  or  "hide 
hunter,"  or  a  giant  bighorn  head  obtained  by  some  nameless 
meat-hunter's  W'ifichester,  ranking,  by  merit  of  its  superior 
dimensions,  in  front  of  the  trophy  which  rewarded  a  journey 
of  10,000  miles  and  thi-  hardships  incidental  to  s])ort  in  the  wild 
regions  where  such  noble  ganii'  can  still  be  found.  In  books  of 
this  type  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  trophy  and  not  that  of  the 
sportsman  who  bag  ;ed  it,  is  given  if,  what  is  often  the  case,  these 
two  are  not  identical. 

The  great  private  collections  of  natural  history  specimens, 
highly  interesting  and  useful  as  they  no  doubt  are,  which  figure  so 
promini-ntly  in  these  books,  can  be  formed  only  by  rich  men,  and 
the  collector  need  not  necessarily  be  a  s])ortsman  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  hert;  used. 

In  the  following  pages  the  (|uestion  of  tro])hies  has,  in  the  lirst 
place,  been  dealt  with  in  this  spirit,  and  the  rculiT  will  find 
collected  together  the  records  of  most  of  the  principal  spoils  of  the 
chase  obtained,  not  only  by  luiglish,  but  also  by  foreign  sportsmen. 

What  superb  trophies  could  still  be  obtained  half  a  generation 
ago  could  well  be  seen  bv  the  visitor  to  the  American  Trophy 
Kxhibition,  held,  in  iS.Sy,  at  I'iarl's  Court.  It  was  a  loan  collection 
the  like  of  which  the  present  generation  will  |)robably  not  see 
again,  for  onlv  those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  endless  trouble 
and  res[)onsibilit\'  of  inducing  owners  of  choice  tro])hies  to 
dismantle  their  walls  of  their  treasures,  c;ui  form  an  idea  ot  thi- 
hard  work  and  the  immense  amount  of  correspondence  it  entailed 
upon  those  who  initi.ited  the  movement. 


The   U'ap'iii  and  his  Antlers. 
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Promiiunt   among  thc-sr,  it  will  1„.  rrnu-ml„.rr.l,  was  Mr    V    X 
Buxton,  who  was  assisted  by  a  committee",*  while  Mr.  J    F   llartin.r 
and  Mr.  Oldfieid  Thomas,  of  the  Natural  History   Museum    unde;" 
took    the     c..vtremely    onerous    and    responsibl,.    dutv    of    earefullv 
m<..sur,ns    the    exhihit.s,    of    whieh    there    wer..    close     upon     two 
luMuired.      I  he  eatalogu..  pr.'pared  and   i.ssued   l,v  th,.   committee 
contained  the  result  of  this  arduous  work-  with  the  measurin-.  tape 
as   well    as   some,    notes    upon    the    eha.se    of    the    principargame 
animals    whose    grand    trophies    graced    the    loftv   room         Th,>se 
were    furnished   by   members    of   the   committee,  and   Mr    Ilartin>. 
c..ntributed  a  very  useful   syste^natic  list  of  the  species  exhibiteHp 
W  oodcuts    and  photographs    (with  the  latter   onlv   a    v.Ty   limited 
"""<'»•-•    "'     'opi-'s    uere    pre.vieled)    lent    a    furth'cr    value    to    this 
eataloguc. 

l'"'"'-tunately,  only  an  inade.e,uat.-ly  small  e.lition  was  print.el 
^^"<1  the  re.sult  is  that  to-elay  i,  is  practie;al!y  impossible,  to  „btain 
->i-.s,and  those,  furnished  with  phote,graphic.  repre-s..ntations  of 
^  -  '■'"'■'  ''--1^  ---•■  I  am  told,  worth  (the  plates  having  been 
;l-troyed)  a  /:„,  no.e.  fneler  the>se.  cinumstances  a  sehvtion  of 
Its  prmciiKil  contents  may  b..  weleoine'. 

'^  ^vi"  '"■  remembered  that  on  the  occasi.m  in  ,uestIon  most  of 
the  .tntlers  we.re  mounted  on  stuff..d  he-ads.  which,  of  course  „ruie 
"  '"^I'''^^''"''  I"  -^'•-■-tain  what,  in  th..  opinion  ol  tho.s..  vers.,!  in 
'!:"''■'"  '"'■^•'  '-^  ^'i^'  '""-^l  important  c|ualitv,  /.,,,  w,.i,d,t  Th.. 
^l-uns.ons  ascertain,..!  by  ,h..  ,.o  gentl.'n.en  I  h.uv  ahva.lv 
named  as  havnj.  takc.n  upon  lh..ms..|v..s  this  laln.rious  .l„,v  wer..'- 
■  '■  l<ngth  ol  h..rn  m.-asured  along  ,urv..  b,.hind,  fron,  b.Hs,.  ,'„  u,,  „,■ 
'"".g-t  tn,..;  /y,  c,rcuml..renc.e  .at  ihinnc.sl  plaev  b..|w....n  l.av  .-uul 
tray  ;  and  r,  gr..at..st  cl..ar  ui.lth  l„.tw....n  th..  main  b..ams  (no.  as 
HKiuy  suppns..,  gr..at..st  lateral  width  b..,u..cn  tips  of  ,in..s  furtli.'st 


''■   ll     cunsish.,1    ,,|     (In.     |-,,||o\vino- 
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In  acTorda.u-c;  witi,  what  lias  h.-rn  said,  precedencv  is  ^iven  in 
the-  present  pages  to  trophies  killed  by  sportsmen,  other  heads 
bemg  mentioned  only  in  illustration  of  some  peeuliarity  meriting 
remark. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  fo 


rmcr  was  a  wonder- 


•Mr.  Cooi'kk's   Wapiti    Hkad. 
The   lonycst   wapiti   at   thr   'IVupliy   Show   of    1SS7. 

fully  long  pair  of  antlers  shot  by  an  American  sportsman,  Mr 
Frank  Cooper,  who,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  hunted  in 
Wyoming  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  seventies.  Tliev  e.xhibited 
what  was  decidedly  the  best  collection  of  American  trophies  at  the 
exhibition.  The  greatest  length  of  thiir  best  head  was  bjiin., 
while    another    shown    by    the    sam.'    gentleman    had    the    biggest 


Tlw   Wapiti  and  Ins   Antlers. 


nrcum  er.nn..  .....  S^i„.,  but  in  oth.r  n.sp..,s  it  was  of  ratluT  too 

stunted    proportion.s   to    .-nter  into    romp.tition.      ( ,f    th.    lornnT 
lK;ad    the    catalo.irue     unfortunately    contained     no     photo.i.rapim- 


Till-:    .Aiiiioks    W.mth. 
For  si.,.  a,„l  s|,r,..„:   ,l,e  l„.st   .it  thr  Trophy  Sl„,u-  ,,l    ,,SS;. 


I'f 


repre.si'iitation.       Tl 


.      .,  "''   '■'"^fation    IS  taken    from   a   drawiuir  of   it 

by  Mr.  (j.  K.  Lodge,  wliieh  appean^d  in  tlie  eatalosue 

Amons  tlu-  great  uvalth  of  line  heads  it  was  no  easv  thin.,  for 
tl"'  judg..s  to  seh-et  the  best  h-ad  ail  round.  Aceor.ling  to  the 
verchets  reeorded  in  the  catalogue  (pages  .,  an.!  ,S,,  .s  well  as  in 


I 
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\  I 


the  Field  ;in(l  I'lsfwlirri;,  lliis  honour  was  accorded  to  tlif  head  of 
the  second  lar^-cst  wapiti  I  have  ever  killed.* 

I  am  tempted  to  in(hdjj;e  in  this  l)lo\vinj;  of  mv  own  little? 
lnim|)et  in  vindication  of  a  tro|)hy  I  am  rather  jjroud  of,  as  the 
writer  of  the  chapters  on  American  biiif  frame  in  the  "  Uadminton 
F.ibrary,"  stated  tliat  accordinjr  to  the  cataioifiie  measuri'mcnts 
thi-  best  wapiti  liead  in  tlie  American  'I'rophv  I'lxliihition  was 
Mr.  Cooper's. t  Had  he  said  the  loiiorsf  instead  of  the  best,  1 
slioidd  liave  had  nothintj  to  coin])lain  of. 

I3iit,  after  all,  tin-  superiority  of  one  h^ad  o\'er  the  other  was  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  stricth'  speakinjf,  onlv  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  not  oni'  of  absolute  fact,  w  lich  latter,  1  contt-nd,  it 
would  have  IxMonie  had  a  fourth  point  of  merit — namely,  weitifht — 
bi'iMi  adck'd  to  len<rlh,  width,  and  circu.nference,  whii'h  were  the 
three  dimensions  which  the  exj)erts  decided  were  the  essential 
ones. 

In  Austria  and  (iermaiiv,  where  antler  lore  has  for  centuries 
been  made  a  regular  study,  the  best  judtjes  consider  that  the  most 
telling  point  of  merit  is  the  wtiijjht  of  the  antlers.  In  the  instance 
under  discussion  the  circumferences  of  the  antli'rs  were  invariablv 
taken  betweiMi  the  bay  and  trav  tine.  At  this  point  of  measure- 
ment Mr.  Cooper's  lie.id  taped  iin.  more  than  mim- :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  several  cari'lul  though  unoi'lii'ial  measLu-emeiits  am|)l\- 
proved,  m\'  antlers  kept  llu'ir  beam  muih  further  up  than  Mr. 
Coojjer's,  and  unprejudici'd  persons  acknowledifed  that  then'  could 
be  no  doubt  that  m\'  lu'ad  was  the  heavier  of  the  two.  1  am  verv 
sure  that,  could  both  sets  of  antlers  ha\  e  been  detached  from  the 
stuffed  heads  on  which  they  were  unfortunately  mounted,  and  then 
plac<'d  on   the  scales,  m\  tropliv  would  h.ive  been  found  to  weigh 


*  I'lie  c;ilaliit>-iic  s.iiil  I'p.  j ;;  i  tli.u  it  "  li.is  justly  hcun  seU'clctl  by  many  as  llic 
best  head  in  thr  mom  tor  \\(is.;ln,  Icnglii,  and  s\niinclry,"  and  (p.  3S )  "  for  si/e 
and  spread  of  hoins  it  is  l>y  lar  the  best."  Tiie  Field  (M;iy  Ji,  'S7)  :  "  The 
lirst  fur  si/e."  'I  lie  S/^arfiiii;  iiinf  DrnjiKilic  :  "  (  .'iirics  otf  the  palm  ;is  the 
finest  wapiti  lie.id  in  the  show."  \e. 

t  Fiehl,  DcIuIht  (1.  |S((4. 


I 


The  Wapiti  a,u1  his  Antlers. 


-:4^ 


pounds  l)c;i\i(,T  than   tlip   n»Ii..r      w  ■   i  <.  ,,     . 

My  tavounte  head  of  all  is  on.-  of  r.»-..r  f    ■ 

long  and  ,.,..,.,„,  .„.,.„,  ti,,;.;  .l; ,,  r,;,;" '  '"";"-'•>• 

I'lveness   of  ,t  as    it   han^s    in    mv    studv   1.^.  \-       r     ■   '       '"' '    '^ 

«H..i,  ,„d  ..a,  e„a.  ,,,,„,;„„  „  X:'  •  „ ;;  ;-7''''^''-;'-)-  ;"- 

«aiK-.  n,a„  „-,.  .„)„,„,.,  t,,,,;,,^.^      ,"    a  ;:;:    'T'lT 

me  to  .„■„  sr..a,  Co„ei,u.„,al  coll-Cors  ■  on..       1  "' 

LFUk.s   ot    Saxe-C oburir ;    wh  le    the    nfh,.r  ;     i         •         . 
sin,iIar-g„„,an.l„.o„l,vf,|I„„.'  ""I'-""'"-  'I)".-!)-,  amid 

A...ncan  T.o,,;s,::::,rj;::: :,;:':,  ::•:'„;»-; ;- 

fact  that  most  of  tl,..  h.-st  l,cnd<  in  I",  °"'^'  ""= 

but  .hicBy  beoaus,.  ,b  v  w  ;1   „    a  rri  """  '■°"'"'"'  '"^'•■"'"' 

Judge.  a«.„.di.,g  to  o„e-a„d;::a:rinX;:''t,:  :;;';;■"•■','''■■ 

ever  l,ad  to  do  wit,,  measuring  antii  U,oL  o  lf.:„\     ^  T 

^^:;SaSt::u;j:;i:r:-r^^ 


}-?! 


-•■■r" 


SO 


Spori  and  Li/c. 


"  point  of  im-rit  "  of  sciciUirK'  valiif  to  llic  dimtMisions  arrived  at 
by  means  of  tin-  tapi',  and  it  is  to  he-  hoped  that  in  future  more 
attention  will  he  paid  to  it  hy  ICnglish  sportsmen. 


Mr.  Oiiio    Shaw's  Wapiti   Head 
Slidwini;  tliu  healing  prDiess. 


Abnormal   formations    ari'  far  less    rare   with   the    wapiti   than 
with    red   deer,   and  some    verv  curious    malformations  are   known 


The   ]\'ap;r,  and  Ins  Anth 


'crs. 


\ed  at 
more 
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anionjr  the  lorm.T  trophies.     \ot  tlic  Inst  «„  ;    ,1       i  . 

nillLII    lIUI.Si;    WIlO    saw     It     thf<r..     I.  Ill  1       1    1  ' 

which  had  Iractiirfd  the  skull   av r  '•      iii(   mow 

had  fad.-d    to  kill   him,    and,   as    Mr    K    V     l'     . 

..  V-  ■    ''•  '^-    '»llXton    \crv    corrf.llv 

II  ,  '^^■'^'      '^  '-^  ""^  "^  ^'i'' onlv  two  iS.point  w-mitis 

bean.   a„.I  Ion,.,,,  „„  ,„„,„„,„j,  ;.  „^,,^  „„  ^,^  -  '      - 

TiK.  al,„„r,„„l  ,|,a™,or  ,„  .1,,.  |,,„a  „,,  ,„„,.  i„  „„.  „,,„,/"'      * 
|..  a,,-  „„.  pa.i.,,,,r.    T,„.  „„„,„  ,„,„,„  ,,,,,,„„,,,q  ,^      , 

w;::;';;;:::::r^r'"--"----^-.a:i::i:;:::i 

wapit,-,  >vl,„s,.  wnrd  ,vl,i.,li,„  .,,,d  ,  I ,  r         .T  "'"^^  "^"^   ""I' 


Brook. :;:;;  iz^z  Tzr  '"""'^' '°  ->■ "°"-  '^>  ^-  '^-'^'as 

buck,  in  a  fi„,t  with  ano  or  ci  d  loTl  '"^'T'" '^  ^■°"^"-"""-  "^  '■'"-• 
skull,  which  came  off  wi.hT  horn  Tl  '  '"''':' '^' ^^^^  ^^^  -  P'-c.  of  ,he 
neverrhcless  healed,  .-„ul  , he  folLi;;  v-,  serious  as   it  was, 

but  the  newlv-h.rnied  bone  came  offu.o,  "      °" ''  ''^'''^  '^''^  ■''"^'^■". 


«f 


!( 
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I  had  si'cM  this  stag,  and  watclicd  him  with  my  'j^lasscs  as  he 
"  bossed  "  a  herd  of  hinds  alonjf  a  narrow  {ramc  trail  that  skirtt-d 
a  (let'])  ravine.  I  saw  that  it  was  a  large  bodied  animal,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  greyish  tint,  whieh  was  enough  to  make  me  keen  to  l»ag 
him.  It  was  easy  enough  work  ;  by  keeping  along  the  bottom  of 
the  ravini-  I  got  under  the  band,  and,  though  I  had  to  bend 
backwards  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  so  as  to  get  my  faithful  old 
"  Trailstopper  "  to  bear  upon  my  vietim,  who  was  stalking  along 


Till'.    Aitiiok's    i8-i'i)iNi-    Wai'Iii    Ukad    wnii 
C.Mdnor    P.\i..MATi(>N.     Shot   1S71J. 

at  the  tail  end  of  the  band  some  four  hundred  feet  straight  above 
me,  1  managed  to  get  in  my  right  and  left.  In  fact,  almost  too 
successfully,  for  the  stag  was  knocked  off  his  legs  and  off  the 
narrow  trail,  and  as  the  slope  was  far  too  steep  for  him  to  regain  a 
footing,  the  great  beast  came  down  the  hillside — half  falling,  half 
slithering — straight  for  the  spot  in  the  V-shaped  bottom  of  the 
ravine  where  I  was  standing.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
happened,   and    the    fact    that    the    smoke   of   my   shots    was   still 


The  ll'npif}  ,ni,/  his  Antlers. 


5.3 


liangin^r  about,   |,.(t   „„.  „,,  timr   Inr  .  s,  •,,.  i   i 

I      Mv    .«„    ..U,.,ri,„,    ln,.,„lH,  (■„„„„    ,.>„,,     |,„v„»    an,l    F„cl 


<-'"lM     K.    Hovti.s'     \\\v 


I'iTl, 


hne  „ap,t,  heads  ,„  the  rogio,,  to  which  I  advised  ihem  .„  ,.„ 
..    the  headwater,  of  the  Green  River  a„d  Snake  Rive"  1  ,  ,e 

•he  hst  of  ,roph,es,  and  had  the  g„„s  l.een  able  to  _s,av  longer 


I    / 


11 
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thort.',    one    or    the    otlicr    would   probably    havf  l)ag<fed    a    6oiii. 
wapiti. 

Why  I  lonsidt-r  tlu'ir  western  jaunt  sucli  a  successful  one, ..is 
tliat    they    oblaine'lj  witliin    two    months    all    the    principal   North 


Mk.    H.    Sl-l(lN-l\AkKS    W'aimii     Hi-.aii 


American  l)ig  game,  I'rom  ;i  nice  bag  of  while  antelnpe-go.'it  on  the 
I  pper  Columbia  in  the  Koolcnay  distriel — ground  I  kiii'U  well  as 
harbouring  these  be.ists  within  sight  of  stt'.imer  communication, 
and  which  then  had  not  been  huntcil  much — to  wapiti,  bighorn, 
liiar,   and    tin-   smallei"    dciT.      (dniniunicatioii    between    ihr    then 


Tlw    W'ap'ili  ainf  his  Aiitlcrs. 


m 


very  isolah.l  rpprr  Kootmay  .  ountrv  and  tlu'  l.nrd.T.  ,.f  I,I-d,o 
and  \\y„mi„.  was,  i„  .NSy,  very  murh  mor,.  roundal.out  and 
slower  than  i,  is  ,.,-day,  hen.v  son,,  sharp  work  in  .amp  m.nin<r 
was  ne.vssary.  C.u.nt  I  I.,y„s  ha.I  I,.vn  .,..1  W.-st  l,.-:.,-..  i„  ,arli.r 
years,   wlu.n,   notwiths.an.lin^  ,haf    j^am..    w.s    far   n,..r.-    pl.MUiful 


•Mk.    IvKM'M      |-'aR.jiiian's      14-1.,i|> 


M'      Waitii      H|\|). 


than.n  ^ss-.^\,r  ..xp..,l„i„n  uas  as  unMu. v.slul  as  th,.  later  on. 
was  th..  .  .MUrary.  A  svsl..nmli.ally  ^^ork...|  ,,,,1  iiin.rarv,  arran<r... 
l>y  ..n..  knowM,^  th..  .„„ntry  lo  !,.■  iravrs..!,  n,ak.-„  ,n  mu  h  a  ,  a^.. 
all  th..  dill. .r.. II.-... 


Sporlsnii'n   nowa.la\  >  ..xpr. 


CSS  ildiil.i   conc.rnin!^-  th..  jj.issiliilitv 
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>f  ohlainiiiL^  diH-rnt   wapiti  heads  in   .\nicri(  a.     That   iiothini^  like 

tnit'i,    lor   tlif    nunilxT    of 


rcrord  licacls    can 


l.c   1 


jaLTsrcil    IS    a  sad 


animals    has    within    tlic    last     two    (iccadcs    shrunk    li\'    at    Irast 


nini'tcfn-lwcnticlh 


Al     thi-     sanu-     linii 


'onii      nrads     can 


W.M'iri    Snoi    li^     Mn.  T.   IJaik,  cH'    Kki.m  i  uion. 

oi'casionally  still  he  t^ol,  and,  as  ihc  best  c\i(Kncc  ol  this,  I  am 
tempted  to  reprodiue  the  pli()to<;rapli  [sec  illustration)  of  a  tine 
trophy  of  the  dimensions  >;iven  in  the  table,  obtained  bv 
Mr.  Moncreilte  as  late  as  iSijf)  in  what  is  now  considered  a 
"shot  out"  region,  namely,  the  ISii^diorn  Mouni.iins  in  Wvominor. 
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'j;  lik(; 

KT    of 

least 

can 


lie 

by 
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•Mi<     W     Wusii: 


MIIKS     W, 
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'np'iti  ami  his  Aiith 
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r.XBI.K    OK    MKAsrRKMKXTS   OF   WAPITI    A 


,S,S    INCHES    AM)    MORK 


NTI.KRS    MKASl-RIXG 


I  \, 


KILI.KI)    HV    H\<,I,!S1I    Sl'ORTS.MH X. 

.•iriMM!j;c[I  alph,il)L'ticMll 


iiic  Ml  SpiirlMiian. 


Iin^'lli  (in 


ilc.n;r   '   nl 


iini.    Wiiiil, 


'ove  !  rn-iilt 


>iirvfiif      he/. 
aiitliT. ;    line.    '  1 


Wlii-rekilli'd. 


)l'ani.     SI'S 


Cipt.iin  AIkIv 
I.iird  A\-,i     .... 


57J        (' 


I.ati-  Sir  S.imufl  [5,ik,-r 
W  .  A.  n.iillir-Cnihiii.in 


7i 


S9i       — 


Am.  T.  l-:.\li  ,      6o| 
i     6oi 
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K.  N.  Bu.\ton    Am.  T.  K.\l 
T.   D.  Cnbilol.l    


'"r.nik  C.Hiprr 


l.ord  Dumore 

Major  C.  C.  KIlis 
Hun.  Cli.  Hllis  ... 
Ernest  I'',irqiilMr 


Cij3 

'Am.    T,    H.\h.       Cuh 
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H.  Sc-tuJi-K.irr    fj, 


4.U       15  > 

—     |!ioh,,ni  Mts  ,  Wy.iniinjr 
5'  '5      (iris     X'l'iitrr,     linrdrrs    of 

■  W'vomiiijT  ,111(1  Idalio 

52         12      WiiidriviT,  Wydiniiii^ 

—  l.i      Windrivrr  .\Its.,  Wvcmiinj; 

—  I'-!     C  ,i,s|).ir  .\Ils.,  Wv.imiiii; 
55"          7h           47:''       '  I       \\'imlii\cr  Mis,,  Wyumiiii; 
5«2         8J     I     44I        ,2     I!  ,rd.-rs    nf   C.K.ratlo   and 

i  I      W'vcimirii^ 

Si      ,     4%  '    ih   jWvomini,.^ 

8       j     4Si  ,.  !      "    „       ' 

7i      ■     4''']  '-   j  VVvumirijj 

4«g  -^   I       "    „ 

.S"^  '4     I'.i.ylicrn  .Mis  ,  Wy.,inin,i;- 

■+5  '-   ,  „  '„        ' 

55  M  : 

.S-'  '-^  ,  Bati'V  Hcic, 

45  '-:  i 

4>]  '- 
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7i 
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Si 
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Am,   T.    E.xl,.,  5yi  |  7J 

Major  .Maitl.iiid  Kirw.in    ^:;     |  si 

St.  Gi-oryc  l.ittlcdalf     rrSJ  ,1  ,,,,        ,      '  ,, 

-^-^S  '  7s         4''4      l.i   Mont, 111,1 

W  .  .Moiii-n-ilfe    .-i^     ,'  _3 

Sir  H.  I!.  M,.„x,  lJ,,rt 1-  gi 

Otiio  Sii,i\v ..1  _i  .,  , 

^,.     ,,  ,  -■'-■^3  i  /2  4^i       15 

JMr  Humphry    di-   Tr.ifford,   Bt.  57]  _ 

A.  tVnd,irvis\'ivi,infAm.T.E.\li.)  ss 
■Ciptaiii  G.  n.ilrympl,,  Whit,. 


49         17     Biijhorn  Mts.   ",\'yomra»jr 
54^       17  ': 


^h 


Count  F.  Trmttm.iiisdorff 


424       14     WvomiiijT 
41J       12 
55a        7  47ii       >i    ,  S,isk,it(hr\\an,  C,in.,K'J.i 

AfSTRlAX    AXn    A.MKRICAX    SI'ORTSMKX. 

57  '4  —         14     Gros  \  intrr  R.irijfo, 

Wvoining 


Count  Ernst  Hoyo.s  '     ^-j)^ 


Theodore  Roosevelt  , 


8 


44^       i.S 


S^h  t     6^     ;     —        IJ  I  VV-*tln»«T.  W' 


y>m»»g 


'  In  ll,e  .\,„    Tr.,,,hv  IM,   ,.,„,„^„„  „„,  ,,„^„,  „^  „,.^  ,,.^^,  ^^^  ,  l.Ueve,  „iv,^„  ,.  ., 
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In  Rowland  Ward's  tliird  rdition  iIktc  an-  several  otiier  heads 
over  55  inehes  in  Ien_i(tli.  I  havi'  not  nieiitiontid  ihein,  lirst  of  all, 
Ixrause  I  t'ould  not  lind  out  whether  they  were  kilh-d  l)y 
sportsmen,  and   socondlv,   because  some  of   tin-  dimensions  given 


SiK    lu).MrNi)    I.ookk's    Ri;MARK.\ir.v    Willi-:    W'mmii    11iai>. 

h\-  him  arc  i|u'ite  im|)ossil)lc.       'i'hus,  tlic   twent) -third  head  is  said 
to  measure   4_'   inches   round  the  burr! 

Ha\inL;  now  (U'all  with  some  of  tiie  {jrincipal  wapiti  heads 
Unown  to  mc  a'-  the  lenitimate  trophies  secured  li\  l-.ni^iish  or 
foreign  sportsmen,  1  will  mention  ;i  few  intere-tin^'  s])e(  inn'ns, 
either  houi^ht  or  picUed  up,  of  which  I  ha\e  reinnl.  ( )ne  ol 
the    most    remarkable    I    know    is    Sir   luhnund    i.oder'>   im:nin>-el\ 


The    \\'af)'ii'i   (Did  /lis   AnI/rrs. 
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■  ^;iid 


a  I 

ill 

his 


or  gift. 

'I'lic  head  wliiih  was  proiiouiu  rd  to  l)c  tlic  imi-t  hcautilull 
sha[jftl  wajiiti  at  this  ixliiliition  was  shown  'i)\  Mr.  W.  A.  lulhicl 
who  ol)taiiH'(l  tliis  ^rand  t\vcnt_\-|)oiiitiT  trom  a  proli'-^sioii; 
luintrr  iDick  i iimiiiiL;liani)  in  Montana.  It  wa>  kilh'd  in  iSS 
the  \car  in  wliii  h  was  ])cr])ftrati(l  sm  h  wanton  sL-uinhtcr  in 
the  "  l!ad  Lands"  of  Montana.  The  "  pcarlini;' "  and  shape  of  tliis 
pair  of  anth'rs  wiri    as  near  p<'rlcction  as  an\'  1  lia\c  :\rr  s(  rn. 

.\  P)ritish  lohrrtion,  rontaining  the  l)r^i  -how  of  wapiti  anth'rs 
ai(|iiin'd  hv  pnrch.isc  i>  Lord  I'ow cr-conrt's  wdl-know  n  S(////ut/////o- 
at  I'owcrsiourl ,  his  hcautilnl  connlrx'  scat  luar  i)nl)nn.  It  contains 
sonic  \  cr\  rciiiarkalih'  wapiti  licads.  one,  the  hiii^c^t  in  l-jiqlaiuh 
hciiiL;-  ()4.|,  in>  hes  in  h'li^lh,  and  another  53  inches  in  w  i(hh  (oiit>i(h-). 
as  Well  a>  snnic  \cr\-  hue  (dntinenlai  red  (h-er  anth'rs.  1  o-(hi\' 
this  colh'ction  is  without  (jucstion  the  hc^t  one  ol  its  kind  in  tliis 
countrx',  whereas  a  matter  ol  lait,  anthr  collcciinL;'  has  hitherto 
liccn  stran!4"<'l\  ncL^h'tted.  Lord  Po\.crMdUin  ha>  travcMcd  much 
on  tile  Continent,  and  few  men  know  die  iinrixaned  Austrian  and 
(icrman  collections,  on  the  lines  ol  which  he  ha-  shaped  his  own, 
hetter  than  he  doe>.  .Some  ol  the  rare  ancient  tro|>liies  ol  the 
chase  mounted  on  curious  c;ir\fd  heads  (duhl  not  lie  lioiighl  lo-(Li\' 
at  am   pri(  e. 

An  iiiteiestiiiL;  l);iir  of  wapiti  antlers,  w  hich  (  aton  pi'on 011  need  to 
he  the  lon!L;e>t  pair  know  n  to  him,  is  in  |)os>("->ioii  of  .Me>sr-    I'ark-  1 
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iirollicrs,  thi    well-known  Ann'ricaii  irunniakirs  in  Mcridcn,  ("( 


)nn. 


I'.S.A.       Tluv  were   loumi  in   tin-  quicks.'ind   in   the  Saline    River, 
Kansas,   with   onh-  the   points   visible,  the   reni.iinder  i)ein!>-  totally 


Fink    io-iMiiNr    Waimti    Ukad    I-;xinurn;:)    iiv    Mk.  A     I..  Tri.ux  11. 
Shot   1SS3,  in   .Mi)iit:iii.'i,  liy   I)ii-1%   Hinniiigli.ini. 

submerged  in  the  sand.  It  is  probable  that  the  animal  .attempted 
to  truss  tin-  river  and  was  lost  in  the  <|nii  ks.ind,  for  the  entire 
skeleton  was  found  embedded.  They  ;ire  {see  illustration)  a  very 
perfect  pair  of  antlers,  ol   tlu'  following;  dimensions:    Length,  59111. 


The   JJ'apif'i  and  his  Aii//crs. 
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or        1    ..  I),..ro.  AnKM-ua,"  ,v„,arks  „>a,..  „6,  that  tl.is  lu-ad  is 
1- largest  iH.ad  i.  kn..v,  ^,ft.  l,.i„.  th.  .xtn.„,Hn,,nlu.,- .^^ 
have  authent.c-  account."      The  distin,uisl,e.l  An^eri^an   naturalist 
and  Director  ol  the  Smith.sonian   Institute  in   Washington,  the  late 

rotessor   Sp.u.er   Baird,  states,  in   a  letter  no.  heL.   nu.,  that 
they  exceed   n,    length   ■•  hy  a   feu-    inches  "  those   in   the  National 


Wapiti    Antmcks    uvr,   „  ■,■    uk    Oui.  Ks.VNns    ,n    the 
S.\i.i.\|.;    RivKK   (Ka.nsa.si. 

Coirr  ^\.'y^^^;':"^^""'  -'-■''  -  ^'-  ^^'tional  Natural  Mi.torv 
Co.e..ono,theln,tcdStates.  In  the  last  chat  1  enjoved  with 
this  dKst.nguKshed  naturalist  a  short  tin,.,  hetore  his  sudd.'n  death 
we  u.-re  discussing  the  size  of  the  pre-historic  wapiti.  A  passa.^e 
•n  a  letter  from  him  referring  to  this  subject  runs:  -  W..  h,ve^i 
-,k..n  part  of  a  shed  horn,  embracing  burr,  portion  of  sh.ft 
C^-am).  bas..  ol   brow  antler,  and  a  portion  of  se-ond  brow  antler 
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(buy)  ;  of  iIil-  I.isl   i5','iii.  rciii.'iiii,  tlic  jfirtli  al  tlir  puiiU  <il'  IracUin- 
Ix'ing  54111.      'Pile    Iciiiftli  of    tlic   l)r()\v  aiUlrr  must   liavf  Ixmii   at 
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SoMK   (iK    iiiK    .AriiKiKs    Tkoi'iuks    in    Si'iii.Dss    Mai/kn,  Tvkoi.. 
(Ill   lorcs;r(iiiii(l   .•diimriiial    \\',i|)iti    AmIKts.) 

least  jft.  3in.  measured  from  the  l)urr.  'Iliese  dimensions  indicate 
])rop()rtions  nun  li  in  excess  of  aintliing  ue  havi-  at  the  present 
dav." 
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lit  sDmcwlial  slim,  pair  dI   uapili  aiillcrs  liant;s  in 


Messrs.   Si'hov  rrliii,Lj  and    Daly's  <,nin  slio])   in    New   \'()rl<.      I    In 
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KiMAKKAi'.i  V    i,onimim;i>    Wai'hi    Ami.kks, 
I'irki'il   up   in    WvuniitiLJ,  and   ln-longiiig  tci   ( ii-ni'ial    H.iriUey. 
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ndt    hcfii    able   to    ()l)taiii    any  aiitiioritalivc   nicasurcMncnt    of    this 
head.      Tlu'V   are  reported  to  he  64111.   in   lengtli. 

Two    rather    rt'markable    abnormal    \va[)iti    heads,    with    broad 
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shovels  of  tiiuisual  size,  can  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  corridor 
where  I  iiave  a  number  of  my  trophies  hanging.  Both  heads  I 
picked  up  years  ago,  not  very  far  from  the  spot  where  I  got  my 
biggest  heads,  viz.,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Big  Windriver 
Mountains,  of  which  favourite  region  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
reproduce-  a  good  jjhotograph.  In  this  locality  I  saw  more  and  finer 
wapiti  than  1  have  anywhere  else. 

Not  all  that  one  reads  about  largest  wapiti  heads  on 
record  can  be  believed.  Thus  last  year  the  Field  contained 
a  detailed  notice,  copied,  I  believe,  from  an  American  paper, 
of  such  a  gigantic  Colorado  trophy,  "  the  largest  pair  of 
elk-horns  in  the  world,"  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  about  to  receive  as  a  present.  Measuring  "  12ft.  from 
tip  of  beam  to  tip  of  beam  across  the  skull,"  it  gave  other 
astonishing  dimensions.  Being  interested  in  the  matter  I  wrote, 
some  live  months  afterwards,  to  the  person  named  as  the  donor, 
and  also  to  the  lunperor  of  Germany's  chief  private  secretary,  with 
the  view  of  finding  out  what  truth  there  was  in  the  notice.  The 
former  lift  my  letter  unanswered,  the  latter  replied  that  nothing 
was  known  to  the  H!m|)eror  of  such  antlers. 

SomctiuK^s,  strange  to  say,  men  who  consider  themselves 
good  judges  are  taken  in  by  made-up  antlers.  .\  case  in  point 
occurred,  as  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
some  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland 
was  deceived  by  a  "record"  red  deer  head  from  Transylvania, 
which  Lord  Powerscourt  had  a  short  time  previously  bought 
through  a  friend  in  Vienna,  without  having  himself  seen  the 
head.  These  antlers  continued  to  figure  in  the  "  Kncydopiedia 
Britannica  "  and  in  Rowland  Ward's  "  Horn  Measurements"  as 
the  largest  red  deer  antlers  in  the  world.  Their  recorded  weight 
of  741b.  was  so  manifestly  impossible  that  I  was  led  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  soon  afterwards  I  was  enabled 
to  publish  a  letter  from  the  owner  in  which  he  freely  acknowledged 
the  spuriousness  of  his  trophy  [Ficlii,  Jan.  26,  |8<J5). 

I  little  thought  at  the  time  that  I  should  have  to  lift  the  curtain 
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in  a  similar    manner  on    two    other  occasions    in    respect    to   the 
"hirgest  wapiti  head  on  record." 

According  to  tlie  second  edition  of  Rowhmd  Ward's  "  Records 
of  liig  Game,"  a  head  belonging  to  Major-Gen.  Sir  \Vm. 
Crossman  was  the  largest  on  record,  the  antlers  measuring  Jjin. 
and  Ocjin.  respectively.  I  was  anxious  to  verify  these  astonishing 
dimensions,  and  wrote  to  the  owner  in  Northumberland  about  it, 
asking  him  to  allow  me  to  publish  an  illustration  of  the  head.  He 
very  kindly  at  once  sent  me  a  photogra|)h  of  the  trophy,  with  the 
permission  to  do  anything  I  liked  with  it.  He  also  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the  antlers : 
"I  happened,  in  the  year  iXMi,  to  be  in  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S., 
and  strolled  one  day  into  the  hall  of  a  lire  brigade  station  in  which 
a  number  of  very  line  heads  were  fixed  on  the  walls.  This  one 
particularly  struck  me  from  its  size  and  symmetry,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  antlers  crossing  at  the  tips.  The  owner 
refused  to  sell  any  at  first,  but  after  some  talk  and  bargaining 
1  got  possession  of  it  and  sent  it  here,  where  it  has  been  ever 
since." 

The  first  glance  at  th<'  photograph  sent  me,  removed  from 
my  mind  all  doubt  about  this  head  being  the  identical  one 
which  I  had  examined  a  short  time  before  the  Gt-neral's  visit 
lo  Portland,  and  which  I  found  was  built  up  of  two  pairs  of 
antlers.  The  head  was  hanging  at  the  time,  also,  in  a  fire 
i)rigade  hall,  and  at  first  the  people  refused  to  tak*-  it  down, 
iieing  acquainted  with  some  of  the  "leading  citizens"  of  Portland, 
I  managed  at  last  to  examine  it.  It  revealed  what  I  had  suspected 
from  the  first,  nanii'ly,  that  it  was  built  up  of  two  pairs  of 
wapiti  antlers,  the  upper  length  being  cleverly  joined  on  above 
the  fourth  tine,  the  seam  being  covered  with  tcment  or  plaster- 
of-Paris  stained  in  dost'  imitation  of  the  dark  reddish  brown 
tint  which,  we  know,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Pacific  coast  wapiti 
antlers. 

( )n  receiving  this  photograph,  which  instantly  recalled  the 
incident  to  my  mind,   I  at  f)nce  communicated  my  suspicions  to  the 
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owner  of  the  head,  sujjgestiiig  that  ho  should  subject  it  to  a  closer 
examination,  and  tap  the  upper  lenj^th  of  eitlier  antler  with  a 
hammer,   which   would  cause   particles    of  the   cement   to   become 
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dislodjred.  A  letter  received  from  him  i)y  return  of  post  conlirmed 
the  correctness  of  my  conviction  concerning  the  true  character  ot 
the  antliMs,  a  large  piece  of  the  stained  cement  being  enclosed  as  a 
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proof  of  (he  skill   employod  in  tlie  manufarturf  of  thrst'  spurious 
antlers. 

In  the  rei-ently  publislu-d  third  edition  of  Rowland  Ward's 
"Records  of  Big  Game,  "  the  faked-up  Oregon  head  is  omitted, 
and  in  its  place,  as  the  largest  wjipiti  head  on  record,  we  lind  a 
head  belonging  to  Sheard,  the  Tacoma  taxidermist,  and  which, 
it  is  stated,  measures  7oin.  in  length,  6(Sin.  in  outside  width, 
and  I4sin-  in  circumference.  No  such  head,  I  am  convinced,  is  in 
existence,  the  compiler  of  "Records"  having  probably  copied 
into  his  pages  the  largest  dimension  of  each  of  three  wapiti  heads, 
and  endowed  one  head  with  these  three  record  dimensions.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  proved,  it  would  seem  to  me,  by  a  letter  published 
in  the  New  ^'ork  magazine  Recreation^  and  signed  by  Sheard,  in 
which  he  di.stinctly  speaks  of  three  heads.  The  passage  in  question 
runs:  "  I  will  show  you  a  pair  of  elk  horns  that  are  perfectly  even, 
which  spread  68in.  between  the  extreme  outside  edge  of  the  main 
beams.  I  will  also  show  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of  elk  horns  the 
left  beam  of  which  is  yoin.  long,  the  right  beam  68:jin.  long,  s|)read 
Giin.  I  will  show  you  a  photograph  of  a  pair  of  elk  horns  that  are 
I4iiii.  in  circumference  around  the  bu-r,  spread  58in."  As  this 
letter  appeared  in  a  well-known  Xew  York  periodical,  American 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  probably  know  all  about  these  three 
heads,  and  it  woul  '  be  interesting  to  learn  their  opinion  about 
them.* 


•  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  the  followinjr  further  explanation  concerninjj 
this  matter.  On  observinjjf  in  the  thirtl  etlition  of  "  Records"  the  mist;ii<e  into 
which  I  consider  its  compiler  had  fallen,  I  wrote  .it  once  to  Sheard,  in  order  to 
make  (]uite  sure,  asking  him  to  send  me  a  photoifraph  of  the  lony  (jdin.)  head, 
he  ha\injf  previously  sent  me  a  photoi>r;i]ih  of  the  widest  (6Sin.  trophy).  His 
reply,  under  date  of  June  in,  i8(j  runs  .is  follows:  "  I  have  no  photo  of  the  elk 
he;id  Join.  Ien)j;-th  . and  f)jin.  spread;  the  pl.ite  g-ot  broke,  and  this  he.id  is  sold. 
Hut  1  believe  I  sent  you  a  photo  of  the  elk  head  that  spread fiSin  ;  if  not,  I  will." 
The  photojjfraph  he  sent  me  is  the  one  here  reproduced.  On  receivinjr  this 
letter  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  /•"/<■/(/  the  fact  that  Rowland  W'aril  had 
endowed  his  record  wapiti  he.id  with  dimensions  that  I  ihouufht  it  diil  not 
possess.  This  letter  .ippeared  in  the  issue  of  S(;pt.  <),  l.Sijf).  In  the  followinj; 
week's  Field  (Sept.    !<),     i.Sin))  there   appe.ired  .in   editorial    note  st.itinjf,    in 
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Oi.f  word  more  aiul  I  Ii;i\c  (loiu-  willi  this  record  lit-ad.  It  is 
to  »'Sprtss  n-gri't  tiuit  Sluard,  tlu-  owiut  of  tliis  wondtrliilly  wide 
f)iSin.  tri)j)liy,  did  not  leave  the  antlers  unmounted.  It  woulil  have 
allayed  any  jjossihle  suspieion  of  the  s|)read  heinj^  artiliiially 
ohtained,  and,  besides,  would  have  permitted  the  weight  to  hi- 
aseertained  at  all  times.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  nnuh  to  .say 
that  natural  hislorv  lays  upon  all  persons  claiming  to  he  the  owners 
of  reiord  specimens  the  moral  obligation  to  facilitate  as  much  as 
possible  a  verilieation  of  their  ilaim. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur  of  antlers  he  wapiti  head- -and 
be  it  the  finest  ever  bagged — lacks  one  important  point  of  merit, 
one  which  distinguishes  the  European  red  deer,  and  endows  a  line 
head  of  that  species  with  a  beauty  all  its  own.  It  is  that  wapiti 
antlers  never  form  a  "  crow  n  "  or  cup-shaped  cluster  of  tines  on 
top,  but  invariably  bifurcate  to  the  very  end.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  regular  crowned  wapiti  head  in  existence;  the  one 
depicted  by  Caton,  and  which  he  says  is  the  only  one  he  has  ever 
met  with,  has  the  crown  only  on  the  right  side. 

The  student  of  the  older  literature  on  America  is  struck  by  the 
.scarcity  of  written  and  pictorial  records  relating  to  the  wapiti, 
considering  that  this  deer  was  plentifully  represented  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  With  one  single  exception,  none  of  the  early  travellers  who 
published  their  accounts  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
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reference  to  my  critiiisin,  "that  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shcard  itlu-  owner 
of  the  spei'imcnh),  wlio  supplied  Mr.  Rowland  W'.ird  witii  the  particulars 
he  gives  in  liis  '  l<ea)rds  of  I5ijf  tiame,*  the  nu.istirenieiits  ;md  locality  a> 
publislied  jire  correct."  \n  the  face  of  the  evidence  which  I  iuivc  .-Klduced  in 
the  al)o\e,  I  am  inclined  to  think  th;it  liie  "<litorial  correction  is  iiascd  upon 
,1  niisi.ike,  and  that  the  cable  inc]uiry  which  !  am  informed  was  made  by 
Kowlaiul  Ward  simply  proved  a  fact  which  was  never  in  dispute,  vi/.,  that  the 
dimensions  he  j^ives  ,ire  correct,  tlie  fact  that  they  belonj;-  to  two  or  three 
trophies  and  not  to  one  having  probably  esciped  the  necessarily  brief  cable 
inquiry.  TIijU  one  .ind  the  s.itne  wapiti  he.id  should  be  by  f.ir  the  longest, 
by  far  the  widest,  and  by  far  the  thickest  in  the  beam  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  is,  so  f.u-  as  my  experience  goes,  so  extraordin.iry  .i  comhinalioii  as  to 
be  next  to  impossible,  and  this  view,  1  may  add,  is  sh.ired  by  all  those  versed  in 
antler  lore  with  whom  I  have  conversed  about  it. 
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lirst  lialf  of  llu- st'vcntci'iitli  ct'iitury,  and  wliii  h  in  many  instaiucs 
Dc  liry's  diliijent  i^ravcr  adorned  with  ropiuus  illustrations,  contain 
a  pittiir"  of  this  dft-r.  Thi-  t-xrcption  I  allude  to  cucurs  in 
Laudonniere's  narrative,  illustrated  hy  Le  Moyne,  a  Kreneh  artist, 
who  aeiompanied  the  former  in  his  expedition  to  I'lorida  in  13O4. 
It  is   (.V(Y'  illustration)  a  picture  represent in;^  the  Indians'  method  of 
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stalking  \\a])iti,  for  which  |)urpose  tin v  threw  (iter  skins  oser  their 
hodies  so  as  to  enal)le  them  to  approaih  tiieir  (juarry.*  I'he  artist 
who  drew  the  |)icture  IkhI  exidenth'  not  realised  th.e  |)eculiaril\-  of 
wapiti  antlers  never  forminsj;  a  crown  on  to|),  and  prohahK  ((i])ied 
a  handy  pair  of  red  deer  antlers. 


*  Mcs-i-s.    ()sy(]inl   ,incl  t'ci.,   ol    liii^tDM,   i-t.'i)ul>li 'IlhI  ill    1S75,    in    ,1    sm,i!l 
edition     thi-.  Iiinhlv   inU'ii'.tiny  nariMlivu. 
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It  is  ratlitT  lurious  that  siuli  a  riose  observt-r  as  Caton,  having 
at  his  disposal  thr  material  and  the  best  of  oj)portiinities  to 
ascertain  the  live  weiifht  of  a(hilt  wapiti,  has  failed  to  j^ive  us  a 
sinjrle  \veij(iit  exieplinj;  in  the  ease  of  a  three-year-old  slag  after  a 
journey  of  four  days  on  steamboats  and  railways.  This  animal  he 
ap|)ears  to  have  aelually  weiglH'd  ((»3olb.),  while  of  older  s|)e(iniens 
in  his  own  park  he  invariably  only  speaks  of  "estimated"  figures 
(up  to  loodli).  or  iioolb.).  It  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  therefore, 
to  be  abli'  to  stati-  that  it  was  left  to  an  luiglish  sportsman- 
naturalist.  Sir  luimund  (i.  l-oder.  Hart.,  to  ascertain  in  an  accurate 
manner  the  clean  weight  as  well  as  the  measurements  of  a  fairly 
large  wapiti  stag. 

lie  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  the 
largest  wa|)ili  he  killed  in  W'estt-rn  Montana*  I'Vom  root  of  tail 
to  tip  of  nose,  loSin.  ;  tail,  with  hair,  j-^in.  (jirth,  at  brisket,  6ft. 
Circumference  of  neck,  54in.  Weight,  without  entrails  or  liver, 
lungs  and  heart,  75JII).,  but  as  he  was  killed  on  October  4,  the  fat 
was  all  gone.  Weight  of  liver,  lungs,  and  heart,  4()lb.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  beast  as  he  entered  the  rut  must  have 
scaled  over  (joolb.,  and  most  probably  close  upon  looolb.,  a  weight 
whiih  some  of  my  largest  stags  must  have  exceeded  by  many 
pounds,  for  according  to  my  notes  several  taped  as  much  as 
7ft.  2in.  girth  at  brisket.  I  should  therefore  not  be  ihi-  least 
surprised  to  luar  that  a  really  big  stag  was  found  to  exceed 
Moull).  live  weight  as  he  entered  the  rut.  Considering  that 
to-day  stags  exceeding  53st.,   or    7401b.    (avdp.)    dead  weight   are 


*  This  sl.iff  was  killed  in  tlie  Fl.ithcad  country,  where  the  forests  are  .1  j^uod 
tleal  denser  than  in  Wyominfj  and  ivistern  Montana,  so  that  it  was  not  a  typical 
wapiti  country,  hut,  .is  .Sir  V..  I.oder's  trip  was  undert.iken  with  the  speii.il 
'•Dject  of  jjfetlinfj  Rocky  Mountain  "i^o.-U,"  followinjr  for  this  purpose  .1  route  I 
siii>jrested  to  him,  it  w;>s  impossible  to  combine  in  one  expedition  visits  to  ;iny 
ot  the  few  rem.'iininj;  re.illy  good  w.ipiti  countries,  where  he  prob.'ihly  would 
have  killed  son""  larger  wjipiti.  Mr.  E.  N.  IJuxlon's  expedition  in  1884  to  the 
W'indriver  Mountains,  in  Wyoming,  for  which  I  also  supplied  him  with 
p.irticulars  of  route,  \'c.,  was,  so  far  as  wapiti  were  concerned,  more 
successful. 
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nportrd  to  exist  in  Europe,  a  iioolb.  wapiti  woultl  l)e  tar  less 
reiiiarkal)le.* 

To  tile  loniioisseur  in  antlers  the  I'aeilic  Coast  districts  ol 
Orejfon  and  Washinj^ton  present  less  inducements  than  those  of 
the  interior,  say  Western  Wyoming,  and  Kastern  Idaho,  which  may 
be  considered  to  l)e  the  best  places  for  really  line  antlers.  Of 
course,  as  thesi'  are  more  or  hss  timberless  highlands,  where  game 
is  far  more  t-asily  seen  and  j)ursued  than  in  the  dense  coast  forest, 
the  nmaining  bands  of  wapiti  will  be  killed  off  in  a  very  few  years, 
and  ciTtainly  the  next  generation  of  sportsmen  will  be  relegated  to 
the  less  atlractiv*;  coast  regions,  where  a  rainy  ilimat*'  and  dense 
timber  not  only  make  sport  far  less  enjoyable  and  much  harder 
work,  but  rendirs  the  bagging  of  good  heads  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  more  a  matter  of  chance. 

One  of  the  regions  deserving  the  attention  of  sportsnun  are  the 
Olympic  Mountains,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Washington. 
'Ihey  are  a  rugged  mass  of  irregular  and  steep  ridges,  some  of 
which  attain  a  height  of  over  yoouft.,  rushing  .streams  and  small 
lakes  occu|)ying  tin-  forest-clad  depressions.  Fortunately  for  thf 
sportsman,  no  paying  miin's  have  so  far  been  discovered  in  the 
Olympic  Mountains ;  and  another  circumstance  favouring  him  is 
the  fact  that  the  (iovernment  has  caused  several  trails  to  be  opened 
by  which  means  some  fair  hunting-groun'ls  can  be  reached.  It  is, 
of  course,  no  longer  an  untrodden  wilderness,  but,  at  the  samt'  time, 
the  roughing  that  has  to  be  undergone  to  obtain  good  sport, 
though  perha|)s  of  a  mild  sort,  will  be  sufficient  to  give  zest  to  the 
expedition. t 

*  1  am  aliudinu;'  to  a  bip  Caucasian  stag,  of  which  Prince  DemidotT  has  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  account  in  the  "  iMuyi-lop.-edi.i  of  Sport,"  \'oI.  I.,  p.  ,^o8. 
He  tells  me  that  this  stag  ,is  he  dropped  must  have  weighed  even  more,  for  in 
order  to  weigh  the  circass  it  h;id  to  be  cut  into  pieces  .iiul  cirried  down,  .md  the 
weight  thus  .ascertained  (53st.4lb.)  m;ult  no  .illow.ince  for  loss  of  blood.  It  seems 
.almost  incredible  th.it  red  ileer  of  this  weight  should  exist  in  luirope  to-d;iy. 

f  l''or  further  det.ails  I  think  the  visitor  could  not  do  better  tli.an  inquire 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Sheard,  yiu,  A-street,  'I'.acoma  (W.ash.),  who,  though  1  can  only 
speak  from  hears.ay,  as  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  seems  willing  to  assist 
sportsmen  visitors  so  far  as  he  can. 
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Tlir  liioloj^ical  Society  of  Wasliingtoii  lias  lately  proposed 
to  mark  this  difference  het\v»'en  wapiti  inhabiting  the  Kocky 
Mountains  and  those  frecjuenting  the  I'acilie  Coast  districts  by 
calHng  the  latter  Cervits  roosi-Ti'/ti,  or  Roosevelt's  Wapiti,  a  dis- 
tinction with  which  I  entirely  agret;.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Mr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  of  tlur  Smithsonian 
Museum  : 

(JfiKTal  cliar.Kicrs  :  Size,  larpfc  ;  Iwjad  and  lc,ij;s,  black  (probal)!y  onl}' 
in  winiLT  pL'laL'c)  :  skull  and  antlers,  inassi\L' :  beams  of  antlers  relatively 
short  anil  straiy;lit.  wiili  terminal  |)r()nj;  al):)rlc(l. 

Cranial  ciiaracters:  The  skull  of  Cc/tv/j /""ftT'c///,  conipared  wiili  that 
of  Cfiviis  iiimii/fuxi^  from  llie  Kocky  Moimtains.  is  nuKh  lar;j;er,  jjroader, 
and  more  niassi\e.  The  frontals  are  not  only  conspicuously  l)roader  but 
arc  very  u'.ucli  Hatter,  givim:;  the  cranium  a  dilTerent  jirolile.  I  lie  nni/zle 
also  is  mucli  broader.  The  cavities  in  frcjiu  of  the  orbits,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  deiidedly  smaller. 

The  antlers  are  lari^e.  heavy,  and  relatively  short,  with  the  terminal 
pron,u;s  aborted,  so  tiiai  the  total  lenc^th  from  burr  to  tip  is  about  500mm. 
(about  2oin.i  less  dian  in  well-formed  antlers  of  the  Kocky  .Mountain  elk. 
The  brow,  bez,  trez.  and  fourili  line  are  similar  to  those  of  die  ordinary 
\vai)iti,  but  above  the  fourth  the  antler  is  flattened  and  sub-palmate,  anil 
ends  in  two  or  three  sharp  ])oints,  the  lips  of  which  reach  oidy  siightlv 
above  die  tip  of  the  fcjurlh  pronu'. 

(ieoj,'rapliic  distribution:  Roosevelt's  wajiili  inhabits  the  dense 
:oniferous  fores;s  of  the  humid  I'acilie  coast  strij),  from  near  the  northern 
end  of  N'ancouver  Island  southward  throujrh  the  coast  ranges  of 
\Vasliiii,i;lon  and  ( )reL;oii  to  north-western  California. 

It  will  be  si'cn  that  this  description  does  not  refer  to  another 
very  characteristic  difference,  namely,  the  more  rufous  colour  of  the 
coast  district  antlers  and  their  smoother  appearance.  Rarely  does 
one  see  finely  pearled  antlers,  for  in  lonsecpience,  I  suppose,  of 
the  density  of  the  timber  they  appear  much  more  "  rubbed,"  i.e.,  less 
pearled.  To  me,  if  I  may  express  an  opinion,  they  lack  sonn; 
points  of  beauty  possessed  by  most  of  the  trophies  obtained  in  the 
Rockies  proper. 

Concerning  the  present  distribution  of  the  wapiti,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  offered  in  correction  of  the  misleading  statements  made  by 
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Ward  ill  tht-  st-cond  t-dition  of  his  "  Kccords,"  in  wliirh  In-  says  that 
tlic  wapiti  is  to  hi-  found  in  the  Alleghany  regions  of  I'tiinsylvania, 
N'ir^inia,  North  Wisconsin  (?),  Minnesota,  ^e.  It  seems  hardly 
ere<lil»le  that  in  a  text  hook  of  this  sort,  written  A.I).  iS<)'i,  there 
should  ai)|)ear  sueh  an  incorrect  statement  as  that  wapiti  still  inhabit 
the  .Mleirhany  .Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  N'irjfinia  hills, 
when-  tliev  itecanie  extinct  in  the  (irst  (piarter  of  the  present 
century. 

("aton,  the  best  authority  possible,  states  that  in  the  woods  of 
Nortli  Illinois,  a  region  many  hundreds  of  miles  further  west,  and 
one  which  became  settled  up  a  century  or  two  later  than  N'ir^inia, 
the  last  wa|)iti  was  seen  in  iSjo,  or  tlu;reabouts. 

l-rom  Wistonsin  and  Minnesota  the  wapiti  has,  I  am  informed, 
also  lonjf  disappeared. 

.\  few  remarks  concerning;  an  historical  landmark  made  of 
wapiti  antlers  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I'rince  Wied,  in  most 
respects  a  |>ainstakinir  and  observant  investigator  of  early  days,  has 
K-ft  us,  in  his  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  what  is  now 
Datota  and  Montana,  a  somewhat  brief  account  of  the  famous 
KIkhorn  Pyramid  on  the  Prairie  a  la  Come  dc  Ccrf.  It  was  one 
of  the  early  historical  landmarks  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  when 
fur-trailers  and  trappers  were  the  only  whites  who  visited  the  trans- 
Missourian  West.  Com|)osed,  so  he  says,  of  certainly  more  than 
looo  pairs  of  wapiti  antlers,  the  pyamid  was  about  iSft.  high  and 
15ft.  in  diameter  when  he  saw  it  in  WS3J.  His  account  of  its  origin 
varies  Irillinglv  from  other  c-ontemporary  reports,  according  to 
which.it  was  the  result  of  a  certain  famous  fall  hunt  by  a  .Sioux 
hunting  party,  armed,  it  must  hv.  remembered,  not  with  llinllocks, 
but  with  the  less  effective  bow  and  arrow,  .\ccordiiig  to  I'rince 
Wied,  the  antlers  were  contributed  by  different  hunting  parlies  at 
different  times  as  olferinifs  to  ensure  "  yood  medicin  "  on  future 
occasions.  He  also  remarks  that  the  strength  of  the  party  making 
the  offering  was  marked  in  red  strokes  on  the  antlers,  l-ong  after 
it  had  disap|)eared  many  a  camp-tireside  legend  busied  itself  with 
this  curious  pyramid,  increasing  its  altitude,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to 
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tn'bl<'  its  rial  luij^ht,  and  inakiiij^  of  the  moo  |)air  of  antlers 
10,000  I  * 

As  |)rol)al)ly  llif  majority  of  tlu-sc  tropliics  or  sacn<l  olfcrinj^s 
wcrt;  pirkfd  licads,  the  lintst  of  their  kind,  it  is  r''jrrettal)U'  lliat 
this  traveller  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  aseertain  the  dimensions 
<)f  the  lart^est,  for  it  would  have  thrown  lij^ht  upon  a  vexed  (|ueslion, 
i.e.,  whether  wapiti  antlers  have  experienced  tlu'  same  deterioration 
within  tin-  last  fifty  or  100  years,  whiih,  for  instance,  is  noticeable 
when  we  compare  trophies  of  Kuropean  red  deer,  say,  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  those  obtainable  to-day.  To  judj^e 
by  the  measurements  of  the  finest  head  obtained  by  his  parly — a 
twenty  pointer  with  a  length  of  antlers  of  4ft.  lin.  in  a  straight  line, 
and  a  weight  of  jbli).  —such  deti-rioration  has  not  occurred,  for 
manv  better  heads  have  iieen  obtained  in  our  davs.  Another 
fact  would  seem  to  corroborate  this  assumption,  namely,  that 
anion};  the  old  heads  dug  out  of  boj^s  and  tpiicksands  there 
are,  as  already  mention<-d,  few  of  superior  proportions  to  those  of 
to-day. 

Another  matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  wapiti  heads  is 
the  followiii};.  That  the  normal  number  of  tines  on  uapiti  heads 
is  twelve,  and  that  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-point 
heads  are  verv  much  rart-r  than  among  red  deer,  is  a  well  known 
fact.  Among  the  many  thousands  of  wapiti  antlers  1  have 
seen  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  of  more  than  eighteen  tines, 
and  among  the  400  or  500  stags  I  have  ki''  i  myself  or  had  a 
share  in  killing,  almost  all  of  which  were  picked  animals, 
there  were  only  two  heads  of  eighteen  and  not  one  of  more 
points. 


*  'I'hc  Scientific  American  tells  us  that  at  Mammoth  Hot  .Sprinjj;s,  in  the 
Yellowstone  I'.irk,  there  is  a  fence  made  of  wapiti  horns.  It  encloses  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  ,t;roiinds  of  photojjrapher  I-".  Jay  Haynes'  studio.  The  fence  is 
composed  of  o\er  30  )  selected  "elk"  horns.  .\11  of  them  have  twelve  points,  and 
.1  great  many  have  fourteen  points.  They  were  shed  in  March,  iSi>.s,  and  were 
gathered  in  June  of  the  same  year  by  Mr.  H;iynes  and  three  of  his  men,  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  within  four  days'  time. 
There  were  about  _'5n()  wapiti  in  the  park  then. 
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Ciiriiiiis,  tlnTclorf,  is  tlic  result  ol  ;i  mtv  iiitfn-.tiii^ 
»'X|)trimiiit  dl"  turning  nut  wapiti  in  an  Alpiiir  district  in 
Iviropc.  I  <'un  nftrrin^  to  (?()iint  Arco's  atltnipt  to  donirstii  att- 
the  wapiti  in  the  nioiinlains  of  IJcrtlitfsjfacK'n,  near  Sal/.hurj^,  madi; 
in  1S5').  After  losinjj  sonic  of  the  ini|)ort<'d  stork  tlu-rc  wtrc  left 
two  staj(s  and  two  docs.  When  he  linally,  in  iSfn,  aliandoncd  the 
experiment,    and    sohl    his    herd    of    four    Aineriean-horn     wapiti, 
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toirether  with  their  ofTsprinuc,  consistintf  of  four  sta_<;s  and  six  hinds, 
to  Frinee  I'less,  in  whose  vast  SiUsian  chtr  park — the  larifcst  in 
Iuiro|)e — their  pro<jeny  are  still  to  he  seen,  the  following  details 
eoneerning  the  antlers  of  the  Ameriean-horn  stags  were  noted. 
The  one  stag  when  sold  was  ten  years  old,  his  last  antlers  when 
shed  weighed  almost  3olb.  avdp.,  and  h  id  eighteen  points  ;  the 
other  stag  was  nine  years  old,  his  last  antlers  had  twenty-two 
|)oints,  those  of  the  previous  year  twenty  points,  and  those  of  the 
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year  before  tliat  twenty-lour  points  I*  To  what  must  these  quite 
unusual  instances  of  extrt-nie  bifurcation  l)t'  ascribed?  If  to  the 
artifuial  fecdini;  durinjr  the  major  part  of  winter  and  early  spring — 
for  those  seasons  are  extremely  tryint;  ones  in  the  elevated  and 
inhospitable  re<,d()ns  where  this  experiment  was  carried  out — -it 
would  be  an  unansweral)le  ar<;unn'nt  in  favour  of  the  writer's 
theory  that  artificial  food  inlluences  the  growth  of  antlers  more 
than  an\ thing  else,  a  hv|)othesis  which  a  I'ertain  sihool  of  Scotch 
t'lcorists  coml)at  as  not  in  accordance  with  their  theor\  that  heads 
are  inlu-rited.t 

"  Setting  back  "—that  is,  ])utting  on  a  less  luimixT  of  points  on 
the  new  antlers  llian  the  animal  carried  the  |)rece(!ing  year, 
and  which  often  occurs  with  tlu>  red  deer  of  Kurope — si'cms  to 
occur  also  with  wapiti,  though  the  circumstance  that  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  old  wapiti  bulls  carry  onl\'  twelve  points  is 
apparently  ,1  strong  confirmation  of  the  iheorv  that  n.ature  in 
the  wa|)iti's  cas<'  limits  the  growth  to  that  number,  a  limitation 
known  also  in  ijie  case  of  otlu-r  deer.  Western  hunters  frecpientlv 
assert  that  the  re.ison  one  so  rarely  linds  more  than  twelvi'-tined 
hi-ads  is  caused  bv  the  fact  that  all  the  older  wa|)iti  bulls,  who 
would  lia\'e  more  points,  get  killetl  b\-  the  \'oung  ones,  or  rather  1)\- 
the  twel\  I'-pointers,  who  at  that  pi-riod  are  in  their  prime.  My 
own  experience,  and  that  of  otlit-rs  who  lia\e  been  among  wapiti 
during  ami  alter  "  whistling  time,"  does  not  confirm  this  theorv, 
though,  in  \  iew  of  the  characteristic  of  wounded  deer  alwa\s 
seeking  the  densest  covert,  one  must  not  jump  at  loo  hast\- 
i:onclusions  in  this  respi'it. 

•  In  icMiiilinj^'  IJK'  pciinls  the  (ienn.in  f.i-hicni,  wliirli  ulil.iint'il  .iNo  in  i'.nyl.iiul 
in  old  (l.iy-,  (if  (lciul)linL;'  the  nimihcr  of  line--  on  the  .•iiitlcr  li.iviiin'  tin-  inosi 
point--,  w.i^  lollowfd.      riie  .intk'is  ;iri'  ])n'--iT\i'(l  in  llic  .Xnn  I'.il.uc  in  .Munich. 

t  I  .mi  i^lad  Id  l)f  .ilih'  to  -.i\'  ih.il  ;i  li  icndh'  pc.ui'  h;i--  now  been  i'-t.il>li--lic(l 
betWL'un  ni\  iiiii--t  lorinitl.ihli'  oijponrnt.  .Mr.  .Ml.ni  ( iordon  C  .inuTon,  .ind 
myself,  for.  .is  he  u.i-.  ijood  cno'.Hih  lo  uiite  to  inr,  when  ,i--kini>'  me  for  some 
speei,il  infoiin.ilioii  .nu'iit  .1  umU  he  is  pri'paiinij  on  the  di-trihntion  ,iiul 
.ilVmily  of  the  si.iy  yroup,  he  h.i--  seen  ie,ison  to  modify  his  \ieus  uptm  the 
points  eoliiiMniiii.;  which  we  were  1110-!  ,11  \;ui,iiue. 
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AnotluT  liivumstancc  that  I  noticed,  and  one  that  niv  pr.'vious 
and  sul)sc(iiK'nt  cxpiTicntv  with  wapiti  during  the  ruttinir  sras..n 
confirms,  was  that  th.-  master  stags  were  by  no  means  distinguished 
by  the  largest  antlers,  b,il  appeared,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be 
the  largest  in  bodv. 

To  watch  wapiti  lighting— a  sight  that  in  the  old  days 
fre(iu-nt!y  stirred  the  heart  of  the  sportsman  who  had  th,;  patience 
and  skill  to  g.l  close  up  to  the  scene  of  battle-was  to  witness 
grand  exhibitions  of  endurance  and  prowess.  Not  ip.ite  so  tjuick 
in  their  movements  as  the  European  red  deer,  they  would  vet  rush 
at  each  .Hher  with  the  same  angry  impetuosity,  and  one  could  oft.-n 
hear  the  sound  of  clashing  antlers  for  some  distance  off,  and  be 
guided  by  it  to  th.'  spot  where  the  battle  royal  was  proce.-ding  ;  the 
hinds,  graceful  but  coy  representatives  of  their  sex,  calmlv  Icli.king 
on,  nibbling  at  the  grass,  and,  while  permitting  forbidden  attentions 
from  the  younger  stags,  taking  apparently  but  slight  interest  in  the 
issues  of  the  mortal  combat. 

So  tar,  however,  as  my  experience  goes,  onlv  a  minoritv  of 
these  engagements  terminated  fatally— at  least,  on  the  spot.  The 
majority  of  lights  between  old  bulls  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
watch  ended  in  consequent  of  the  exhausted  state  ol  the 
combatants,  who  linally  would  drop  on  their  knees,  and,  with 
antlers  apparently  inextricably  interlocked,  tlirust  and  push  till 
their  last  particle  of  strength  was  exhausted,  and  their  panting 
breath  issued  from  their  open  mouths  like  so  much  .steam. 

One  more  than  ordinarily  .striking  battle  1  once  walch..<l  in  a 
then  nameless  range  of  mountains  in  Western  Wvoming,  on  one  of 
tho.se  bright  moonlight  October  nights  one  would  like  "so  much  to 
live  over  again.  The  air  was  keen  n\  ith  frost,  while  .i  thin  vapoury 
mist  veiled  the  d.-pressions  in  the  broken  surface  of  the  country. 
Distant  "whi.^.tling"  of  wapiti  lured  me  from  our  snug  camp  lire 
soon  after  an  ample  supper  h.ul  .satisfied  an  appetite  made 
ravenous  by  a  long  day  after  some  distant  bighorn.  With  my  pipe 
and  ol.l  Kxpre.ss,  I  strolled  forth  into  the  still  bright  night.'  The 
wind  came  straight  from  the  direction  of  the  band,  now  iuirdly  inon- 
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than  half  a  niile  off,  but  separated  from  the  "  sink  "  where  we  were 
eaniped  l)y  a  belt  of  forest,  through  which  a  slow-Howing  stream 
meandered.  It  was  the  home  of  generations  of  beaver,  who  had 
dammed  up  the  stream  in  numerous  places,  therel)y  forming  large 
pools.  At  the  head  of  each  was  to  be  seen  a  patch  of  beavtr-meadow, 
with  smooth  green  sward.  As  I  i-ntered  the  forest  I  found  it  alive  with 
wapiti,  moving  about  in  the  semi-darkness  in  spectre-Iikc  silence, 
whili'  now  and  again  a  broad  moonbeam,  stealing  its  way  through 
some  break  in  tin-  bower  of  branches  overhead,  would  cast  its  liglit 
upon  a  doe  or  young  st.ag  startled  by  signs  of  my  close  pn>sence, 
standing  with  pricked  ears,  peering  into  the  darkness  that  hid 
all  but  the  dimmest  outlines  of  mv  form  from  their  ken.  Slowly 
and  cautiously  I  pursued  my  walk.  My  moccasined  footfall 
disturbed  but  few  of  the  deer,  and  I  soon  reached  tlu>  brink  ot  a 
smooth,  glade-like  beaver-meadow,  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
now  bathed  in  the  mellow,  silvery  light  of  one  of  the  brightest  full 
moons  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  blade  of  the  velvety  sward 
appeared  to  sparkle,  and  the  surface  seemed  as  smooth  and  level  as 
a  billiard  table.  There  were  only  a  few  wapiti  on  the  meadow,  but 
thev  w  ere  all  bulls,  and  "  whistling  "  away  as  if  it  were  the  first, 
and  not  the  third  or  fourth,  week  of  the  mating  time.  This 
whistling  is  always  a  singularly  weird,  inimitable  sound,  and  one 
that  lan  only  be  likened  to  the  quairt  and  yet  melodious  strains  of 
an  -Eolian  harp  ;  the  stillness  of  the  night,  too,  as  well  as  the  other 
surrounilings,  added  to  its  jii'iuliarity. 

Off  and  on,  while  making  my  way  through  the  forest,  I  had 
heard  the  clashing  of  antlers  ;  but  it  was  mere  play  in  comparison 
to  what  i  was  presently  to  see.  On  reaching  the  glade,  I  had 
seated  mvself  on  a  fallen  log,  overlooking  the  tranc|uil  scene,  and 
there,  hidden  by  the  deep  shadow  of  some  overhanging  trees,  I  was 
effi'ctuallv  screened  from  observation  by  the  wapiti  peopling  the 
meadow.  1  had  not  been  seated  for  more  than  five  minutes,  when 
suddenlv  the  whistling  on  the  glade  stopped,  and  the  half-dozen 
stags  who  were  just  then  close  together  in  the  centre,  dashed  off 
in  dilTerent  directions,  as  if  a  bomb  had  fallen  in  their  midst  ;  and 
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probably  they  had  s„od    reason    for   doinf,r  so,   for  th,>  statdv  old 
wap.t,  bull    who.   with   majestic   gait,   stepped  out  from  the  'dec,, 
shadow  into  the  flood  of  silvery  light,  was  no  doubt  a  match  for  any 
two  of  the  young  striplings  who  had  disported  themselves  on   th'e 
glade.      Slowly  he   stalked   toward    tht.    middle     of    the    meadow 
occas.onally    whistling,    but     more    fre,,uentlv    stretching    out    his 
distended  neck  and  lowering  an<l  raising  his  head,  as  if  testin<r  the 
supple  strength  of  his  shouldc-r  muscles,  in  all  the  .onsciousn.'ss  of 
h.s   unvanquished   strength.      He  was   not   further  than  sevc-ntv-live 
yards  from  me,  and  in  the  bright  light  I  fancied  I  almost   .ould   sc-e 
the  eye   of  the   noble   beast,   or  count   the  branching    tin.-s,   as   he 
swayed  his   many-pointed  antlers  to  and   fro.      One  bv  on.-    with 
furtive  tread,  the  young  fry  returned  to  the  glade;  and  presently  a 
•  ouple  of  young  ones,   more  venturesome  and   impudent   than  'the 
rest,    actually    made-    a   boldly   planned  but   feeblv  ex.-cuted    dash 
towards  the   master  stag,   for  before  thev  got  within   n.ich  of  his 
mas.sue  horns,  five  feet  long,  they  swerved  to  one  side  and  be.ran 
Ijutt.ng  each  other  with  considerable  vigour.      Not  long,    l^w.-^er 
did  this  by-play  last,  for  presently  another  great  wapiti',   movin..  at 
a  fast  trot   came   out   of  the    forest,  and  put  the  young  combat.uits 
to  much   the   same    sud.Icn    rout   as  the   first  master  stag  had  done 
^vl."n   he   appeared   on    th,-  scene.     The   latter,  howev..;,  stood  his 
.i,^round,  and  for  a   minute   or  so  the  two  faced  •■ach  oth.T,  all  but 
tl-ir  hc-ads   motionl.-ss.     The  last  comer  did  not  appear  alone  on 
what  was  .soon    to   proxc-  a   hard-fought    battlefic-ld,  for  four  or  five 
hinds  had    tollowed  him   out   of  the  forest.      With  gin.rerlv   step 
raised  lu>ads,    and    prickc-d    c-ars,    thc-y   c-ame   out    info"lh.-    opc-n' 
I  robably  they  had  been   alarmc-.l   by  some-   sign    of    „,v   pres.'nce' 
and   were  now  on    the   ,j,n  vivc,   while  tlu-ir  lord-cjuiu-  oblivious 
to  other  dangcT-had  centred  his  attention   upon  his  rival        How 
tlH'   two  stags  approached  c.uh  other,  as  wc-ll   as  the-  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  I  was  prevented  from  sec-ing,  for  the  warv 
Innc  s,   making  a  .-ircle,   as   if  to   spy   out   wlu-th.T  Uu-  .-oast   wa's 
really  cK-ar,  had  placed  themselv,-s  between  the  two  stags  and  mv 
hiding-place. 
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Soon  the  clashing  of  antU-rs  and  angry  snort  of  the  ronil)alants 
told  its  tale,  and,  as  1  knew  from  former  experience  that  stags  w  hile 
they  are  lighting  are  quite  oblivious  to  what  occurs  around  them,  F 
stepped  out  into  the  light,  and  gave  a  low  shout,  which  sent  the 
non-combatants  in  double  quick  time  back  into  the  fori-st. 

Probably  I  might  have  walked  close  up  to  the  stags  without 
interrupting  the  tussle  ;  but  1  was  afraid  that  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  might  turn  against  me,  as  I  knew  our  Kuropean  red  deer  do 
during  the  rutting  season,  and  an  Express  is  but  a  jjoor  weapon 
at  night  time.  So  1  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  some  twenty  or 
thirtv  yards  from  cover,  and  from  there  I  watched  the  tight  for  quite 
half  an  hour.  For  several  minutes  at  a  time  the  antlers  appeared 
inextricably  locked  together,  and  as  one  of  the  stags  seemed  the 
stronger,  though  not  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  superior  weight 
would  in  those  moments  enable  the  heavier  animal  to  fling  his 
adversary  from  side  to  side,  without,  however,  being  able  to  free 
his  own  horns  wherewith  to  do  grievous  injury  to  his  foe.  Before 
long  one  was  on  his  knees,  pres.sed  down  apparently  by  main  force  ; 
then  the  otl  r,  staggering  back,  would  for  a  brief  moment  halt 
before  rushing  with  deadly  intent  at  his  adversary  ;  but  bv  the  time 
he  had  regained  his  breath,  and  was  ready  for  the  onslaught,  the 
foe  was  on  his  legs  again,  and  antler  crashed  against  antler  with  a 
force  that  seemed  irresistible.  The  heavier  of  the  two  .stags 
appeared  to  be  well  aware  of  the  one  advantage  his  sujjeriority  in 
weight  gave  him,  for  the  tactics  just  described  were  rt-peatedly 
tried  by  him,  only  to  be  foiled  by  his  agile  atlversary,  who 
invariably  managed  to  regain  his  feet  and  rfeeive  the  charge  with 
lowered  head  and  antlers  en  i^arde.  Thi'  combatants  had  moved 
about  the  meadow,  much  as  expert  boxers  would,  though  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  lighting,  weight  had  told  its  tale,  and  the 
smaller  stag  had  to  retreat  more  frequently  than  ever,  and  the 
adversaries  were  fast  approaching  the  edge  of  the  forest  at  the 
latter's  back.  Here  a  last  .stand  was  made  by  the  defeated  one, 
and  a  ten  minutes'  tussle  ended  by  bringing  both  on  to  tluir  knees  ; 
and  here,  too,  the  repulsed  one  received  his  death  wound,  though  I 
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failed  to  see  exactly  how  it  was  inflicted,  the  movements  being  so 
rapid  and  the  light  too  indistinct.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that 
the  weaker  stag,  on  regaining  his  ieet  lirst,  made  a  dash  at  his  foe, 
but  from  some  cause  or  other  his  lunge  missed  its  aim,  and,  while 
the  impetus  carried  him  past  his  still  kneeling  adversary,  his  whole 
flank  was  exposed  to  the  thrust  of  the  latter's  horns.  The  next 
second  he  was  down  too,  but  this  time  with  a  heavy  thud  stretched 
out  at  full  length,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  kneeling  victor's  horns, 
who,  too  exhausted  to  rise,  kept  butting  at  the  body  which  he  could 
not  reach.  A  minute  later  they  were  both  up  again,  but  the  battle 
was  detided,  and  the  wounded  hart  fled  into  the  forest,  where  1 
found  him  the  next  morning  dead,  with  a  ghastly  slash  two  feet  in 
length,  that  had  ripped  open  his  side  and  penetrated  to  his  vitals. 

While  on  the  subject  of  deer  anil  their  antlers,  let  me  sav  a 
word  or  two  here  concerning  the  sul)ject  of  measuring  stags 
antlers.  Some  years  ago  the  columns  of  the  FiclU  contained  a 
lively  corri'spondence  anent  this  very  matter,  a  well-known  sports- 
man, writing  under  the  noiii  dc  plume  of  "  Smoothl)ore,"  having 
started  the  ball  by  suggesting  that  it  was  high  time  that  there 
should  be  established  an  uniform  principle  of  measuring  and 
judging  antlers,  horns,  itc.  .\s  everyone  knows  who  has  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  usual  run  of  Knglish  sportsmen  either 
do  their  measuring  according  to  their  own  ideas,  or  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  certain  useful  features  connected  with,  or 
bearing  upon,  natural  history.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  most  tinndy 
suggestion,  for  do  not  Hritisli  sportsmen  go  further  afield  than  any 
other?  To  judge  by  some  of  the  replies,  the  go-as-you-please 
sp'ii.  wImcIi  has  hitherto  tabooed  scientilic  accuracy,  is  still  very 
n.  .1.  ,o  the  fore.  "  Snioothl)ore  "  suggested  that  a  committee  of 
experts  should  issue  a  circular  to  all  wfll  known  sportsmen  and 
naturalists  with  the  view  of  collecting  expert  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  definite  standard  of  measurements  and  points 
of  merit.*      "  Smoothbore,"    with    whom,    1    must   add,   I    am    not 
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ptTsonally  ai-{|uainttd,  had  been  good  enough  to  siiigh'  mo  out  for 
the  Itadiug  position  upon  the  commiltcc,  and  though  I  at  once 
strongly  deprecated  my  qualifieations  for  tliis  post,  I  had  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  such  a  scheme,  if 
properly  larried  out,  would  not  only  till  a  long-felt  want  and 
prevent  the  now-existing  confusion,  but  also  would  lead  th<'  way  to 
the  publication  of  more  cornet  sportsmen's  handbooks  than  are 
some  of  those  which  at  present  figure  under  that  title. 

Among  the  opponents  to  "  Smoothbore's  "  proposal  was  one 
gentleman  in  particular,  whose  somewhat  vehement  criticism* 
forced  upon  one  the  conclusion  that  he  had  failed  to  grasp 
the  real  object  which  "  Smoothbore "  had  in  view.  Had  he 
understood  it  he  would  hardly  have  writtt'n  that  "  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  committee  to  tell  me  what  I  preftr  to  estimate 
for  myself  jars  upon  my  sporting  instinct,  and  violates  the  true 
sentiment  of  sport."  In  further  explanation  of  what  his  sporting 
instinct  is  like,  he  stated  that  "  the  trophy  in  my  own  collection 
that,  perhaps,  I  value  most,  is  a  miserable  little  six  point  red-deer 
head,  badly  set  up  by  a  country  stufTer — the  head  of  the  first  stag 
I  ever  killed,  '  A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.'  " 

Now,  so  far  as  I  grasped  "  Smoothbore's  "  proposition,  nobody 
had  the  slightest  intention  of  dictating  to  any  sportsman  which 
of  his  heads  he  himself  should  value  most ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  own  opinion,  as  that  of  the  sportsman  who  killed  and  owned 
the  trophy,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles 
governing  a  judge  or  jury,  have  no  weight  whatever  with  a 
properly  constituted  committee.  Reverse  this  writer's  case, 
and  say  that  his  first  stag,  instead  of  being  a  "  miserable  little  six 
pointer,"  had  been  a  twenty-four  pointer  of  extreme  size,  as  was 
that  of  a  lucky  young  friend  of  mine.  Would  he  have  written  in 
the  same  strain  ?  I  Sut  leave  all  such  personal  considerations  out  of 
play.  Certain  it  is  that  till  some  such  basis  of  common  agreement 
be  arrived  at,  confusion  and  inaccuracy  will  reign  in  a  department 
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of  natural  history  wliich  should  bu  the  most  attractive  to  the 
IJritisli  sportsman,  with  his  unrivalled  chances  to  make  sport  yield 
useful  scientific  results.  Take  it  this  way :  1  think  1  am  safe  in 
sayi.ig  that  there  are  not  two  men  in  England  to-day  who  know 
the  correct  details  of  the  three  best  red-deer  heads.  In  Rowland 
Ward's  second  edition  of  his  "  Records  of  Dig  (iame,"  there  are 
no  fewer  than  ten  mistakes  in  the  three  lines  concerning  the 
three  largest  heads  he  gives,  in  addition  to  which  errors  two  of 
the  three  trophies  he  mentions  deserve  by  no  means  the  rank 
he  gives  them  I  To  these  and  to  other  instances  of  carelessness 
to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  "Smoothbore's"  committee  would 
speedily  put  an  end,  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  its  results 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  prefer  simpHcitv  com- 
bined with  scientllic  accuracy,  to  loose,  haphazard  "  estimates," 
inaccurate  measurements,  and  the  inclusion  of  faked-up  make- 
believes. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  drag  from  the  yellow  leaves  of 
"Annals  of  Sporting"  of  the  year  iSij  (\'ol.  II.,  p.  305)  the 
following  account  of  what  was  probably  the  first  introduction  of 
the  "  wapeti  "  into  England.  According  to  this  source  it  occurred 
about  the  year  i.Siy  at  the  instance  of  Lord  James  Murray, 
subsequent  Lord  Glenlyon,  who  gave  1000  guineas  for  four.  They 
were  put  on  a  farm  near  Datchet,  where  the  breeding  from  the 
stock  was  "  attended  with  complete  success."  Part  of  the  produce 
were  subsequently  "  sent  to  his  lordship's  estate  in  Scotland,  seven 
remaining  on  the  farm.  "  Two  more,  male  and  female,  arrived 
(i<S2i  ?)  at  Glasgow  from  South  Carolina,  and  were  taken  by  way 
of  Liverpool  to  London  by  canal.  They  were  natives  of  \.\\v  L'pper 
Missouri,  where  "they  an  domesticated  and  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  that  far  secluded  district.  They  also  draw  sledges,  bounding 
along  at  a  swing  trot  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour."  According 
to  the  Literary  Gazette  of  ()ct.  u,  iNjj,  a  luTd  of  wapiti  were 
exhibited  at  the  Kgyptian  Hall.  They  were  ])robably  the  lately 
imported  I'ljper  Missouri  animals. 

Since  then  a  number  of  wapiti  have  been  imported  into  England, 
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though  for  purposes  of  crossing  them  with  red  deer,  to  improve 
the  latter's  heads,  I  should  call  it  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding, 
for  the  crossed  heads  soon  lose  the  more  beautiful  red  deer  type. 
Pr(il)ai)ly  the  last  addition  to  the  semi-feral  fauna  of  this  country 
was  made  by  Sir  Peter  Walker,  Bart.,  who  introduced  in  1893 
into  his  park  at  Osniaston  Manor,  near  Derby,  some  fourteen 
females  and  six  male  wapiti  which  had  been  captured  by  Mr. 
Root,  of  Laramie,  Wyoming.  In  1896  the  biggest  stag  set  up  a 
head  of  nineteen  points,  and  eleven  young  wapiti  were  born  that  year. 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  the  relatively 
inferior  quality  of  trophies  shown  at  the  few  trophy  exhibitions 
that  have  been  held  in  the  United  States.  To  the  sportsman  the 
lack  of  such  a  show  at  the  otherwise  so  wonderfully  complete 
Chicago  "  \\'orld's  Fair,"  was  a  sad  disappointment,  and  deprived 
the  world  of  what  could  have  been  made  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights.  For  though  the  Smithsonian  Department  exhibited  some 
good  specimens  of  stuffed  animals,  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  show 
of  trophies.  Lately  some  sportsmen's  exhibitions  have  been  held 
at  New  York,  but  the  quality  of  the  heads,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  list  of  the  best  heads,  taken  from  an  American  paper 
{Fis/tiii>;'  ami  S/ioofim^),  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  one  expected 
to  fmd  in  the  home  of  the  wapiti,  the  bighorn,  and  the  moose 
The'  arc  hundreds  of  superior  heads  hanging  in  luiglish  country 
houses. 

Girth.                Length.  Spread. 

Mountain  sheep  i6|     42-0      25,' 


N'irginia  deer  4 

Wapiti  hi 

Mule  deer    5 

Caribou    5  J 

^lusk  ox  2yj 

Buffalo  l)ull 14 

Moose 8i 


2  2;j 

261 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TH1-:   A.\TK[.OPE-GOAT   OF   THP:    PACIFIC   SLOI'E 

MOUNTAIN'S. 

Whkn  lirst  l)ittL-n  with  the  desire  to  shiy  wh.it  was  then  considered 
North   America's    rarest   game   I    met  with    manv  unexpected  dis- 
ai^pointments,    for  at   the  time   vc-ry    little    authe.itic-    information 
regarding   its  appearance  and  habits,  as   well  as  of  its  home,  was 
ohtainahle  in  Europe-  or  in  the  States,  the-  sole  place  wIut,-  more; 
delinitc  knowlc-dge  could  he  got  being  British  Columbia,  which  was 
at  (hat  time  a  very  littl.-  known  part  of  the  world.     Naturalists  had, 
it  is  true-,  written  about  it,  but  in  almost  every  case  their  informa- 
tion was  of  the  vaguest  kind.     The-  naturalist  Ord  wrote  a  learned 
treatise   „n   this  animal,  but   as   his   knowledge  of  it   was  based  on 
"  th.-  scalp  with  one  horn  attached  to  it,  and'the  skin  without  head 
or  legs,"  not  very  much  useful  information  was  to  be  gleaned  from 
It.    Ord  acknowledged  that  this  remnant  had  once  serv'c-d  an  Indian 
as  a  cloak,  and  it  was  for  years  the-  sole  material  upon  which  also 
a    number    of    other    writers,    who    copied    from    him.   b.ised   their 
accounts.      Fathers  Picxolo  and  de  Savatiera  are  said   to  have-  first 
discovered    the    animal    on    the    Pacific    Slope,    while-    Xancouver 
brought  home,   more-  than   a  century    ago,    the   nuitilatc-d    skin  to 
which   we   have   rc-ferred.      In   the   latest  edition   of   tin-  -  Fncyclo- 
I^edia    Britannica"    the    animal  is    still    spoken    of   as    tlu-  Roc/cy 
Mmutani    Sheep    or  Goat.     In    fact,  I  think   I  can    rightlv  claim 
that  a  series  ol  articles  that  I  published  in  the  Field  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  ago  were  the  lirst  accounts  based  upon  personal 
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exiM'riiiu  I'    in    llif    shooting    of  atlull   males    of   this   spi-cits   cvc-r 
pubiislu'tl  in  Kuropi'. 

Wt'll  do  I  rcnicnihiT  my  first  introdiution  to  a  piitun-  of  this 
beast  in  tiu-  c|iiitt  halls  of  the  Uritish  Museum  Library.  After 
writing  my  ticket  for  Richardson's  I'\iuna  liorcali-Americana, 
I  was  duly  nciutslcd  to  repair  to  an  inner  room,  win-re  two 
gigantic  volumes  were  brought  to  me.  Of  sucii  enormous  size 
are  they  that  they  can  be  opened  only  on  a  very  large  table,  and 
they  were  conveyed  to  me  on  a  smoothly-running  young  railway- 
truck  !  Tlujre,  amid  a  bewilderingly  ample  margin,  on  a  page  the 
size  of  a  dissecting  tabli",  I  found,  ii<)t  a  picture,  but  a  sort  of 
nightmare  of  the  animal.  I'Vom  these  works  I  turned  to  Ord,  from 
Ord  to  (iray,  from  (iray  to  de  Blainville,  Hamilton  Smith, 
Rafillnesi|ue,  Ogilby,  Desmarest,  Harlan,  Sundwall,  Fischer, 
Agassiz,  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  authorities,  winding  up  with 
a  st'cond  careful  ])erusal  of  I.i-wis  and  Clarke's  account  of  their 
famous  ex])edition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  lirst  decade  of 
the  present  century,  and  to  tin-  remarks  by  Professor  Spencer 
Baird — America's  greatest  then-living  naturalist. 

The  result  was  ;i<  puzzling  as  it  was  amusing,  if  levity  be 
permissible  in  the  study  of  dry  siience,  for  I  found  that,  with  the 
only  exception  of  the  last-named  authority,  none  of  these  writers 
had  ever  seen  either  a  live  or  a  dead  Rocky  Mountain  "  goal,"  and 
that  some  of  the  earlier  write..-,  hail  built  uj)  very  elaborati'  theories, 
and  published  long  anil  very  scientific  accounts  of  it,  on  the 
strength  of  such  exceedingly  scanty  material  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  1  further  found  th.it  the  twenty-three  authors  who  had 
written  about  this  mysterious  beast  had  given  it  thirteen  different 
generic  names;  and,  further,  that  some  ranked  it  among  sheep, 
others  classing  it  as  a  goat,  some  as  a  deer,  while  others  spoke 
of  it  as  belonging  to  the  chamois  tribe  ;  only  one  of  the  early 
authorities,  i.e.,  de  Blainville,  coming  to  the  same,  and  undoubtedly 
correct,  conclusion  at  which  Professor  Baird  arrives,  i.e.,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  antelopes  with  the  generic  name  Aploccnts 
montaiuiy..        English     authorities     spell     the     name     Haplocerus 


The  Aiiti'lopi'-Cioiit  of  tin-  /'(tiijir  S/opr 


(Haplot-rros),  llit-  (irtt-k  word  for  "  siinpK-,"  "  liaploos "  hi-injj 
aspirated.  No  zoological  j^ardcns  of  Amcriia  or  Kiiro|)f  has  ever 
possesst'il  a  livi-  spfcinu-ii,  and.  so  tar  as  my  nst  anlics  went, 
onlv  three  nalural   history  museums   in  the  world  possessed  stidfed 
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Skkm-.to.n    or    Till-;    Asri'.Loi'K-CiiiAr  > lluf'liHirus  imnitiiiti:. 
I'li  Sir   Kdiniiiul   I-cick-r's  Miisi'uni.i 


representations,    /.<■.,    a  very    small    and   very   indift'erently    '•  taxi- 
dermed  "    one   in    the    liritish    Museum,*    a    sli<ditlv  better  one   at 
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*  Since  llun  .Mr.  Thomas  Bate,  of  Kelstcrton.  lias  pre^eiiti'd  ri  lToihI 
stut'fed  spcciinc'ii  i<i  our  Nalioii.il  .Museum,  .iml  Sir  hldmund  l.ocler,  hart.,  a 
slceleton.  Mdli  '-iKiimens  weri'  ot)t.iined  liy  these  yentlenieii  in  exiieditions  to 
locaiilie:^  indicated  bv  me. 
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Lt-ydcn,  and  two  jrond  spefimi-ns  (nialtr  and  fnnalc)  in  tlic  National 
Musruin  at  Washinj^ton. 

Till'  rtsiilt,  so  far  as  information  lonct-rninjf  its  home  went,  was, 
if  |)ossil)li',  fvcii  mori-  nuajjrc  than  that  wliich  existed  foncfrniii}^ 
its  appearance  and  its  hal)its,  itf.  "  Ihc  liijfhest  peaks  of  the 
KorlvV  Mountains,"  wIkti-  "  ininian  foot  cannot  follow  tlieni," 
appeared  a  favourite  phrase  when  descrihinj^  tlieir  home. 

My  eiiriosity  and  eagerness  to  kill  one  of  those  mysterioii?. 
animals  was  naturally  roused  to  a  high  degree,  and  \w\  n<xt 
expedition,  undertaken  the  following  year,  had  only  oi\e  end- 
namely,  to  lind  goat  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Several  of  the  older 
writiTs,  wiio  si'emed  to  furnisii  tiie  few  at  all  reliable  data  nganling 
the  1  /lality  of  its  home,  at  best  scanty  information,  hut  which  the 
rest  (always  with  the  exception  of  I'rofessor  l»aird)  had  found 
sutliciently  autiioritative  to  copy  and  make  tlie  uiost  of,  spoke  nioie 
in  i)articular  of  tlu'  I'acilie  Coast  ranges  as  tlie  home  of  the 
animal.  \'anc<)uv<T  it  was  who,  almost  a  century  ago.  had  secur<'d 
in  tli.it  region,  during  his  renowned  expedition  that  led  to  the 
circumnavigation  of  N'ancouver's  Island,  that  much-pri/ed  Indian 
breei  h-clout  sam])le  skin,  upon  which  so  many  learned  theories 
were  established.  It  was  in  consei|uence  ol  this  and  other  in- 
formation that  1  mad<'  the  Hilter-Koot  range,  on  the  boundaries  of 
ucstirn  .Montana  and  Idalio  lirritory,  the  gt)al  of  mv  iNSj  trip, 
and  there  at  last  my  patient  hunt  was  rewarded  by  a  bag  of  niiu' 
head.  .Subse(|Uent  ex|)editions,  undertaken  in  the  vears  if^S^, 
1S84,  and  1SS3,  however,  proved  to  me  that  the  true  home  of 
this  game  is  British  (OUnnbia,  especially  the  Kooti  nay  district,  in 
the  easternmost  jiortion  of  that  province,  where  the  animal  appears 
to  grow  rather  larger  tiian  in  the  coast  ranges  of   liritish  Colundiia. 

The  chase  of  the  white  "goat,"  or,  as  it  ]jroperly  should  be 
called,  antelope-goat,  is  a  most  exciting  one,  if  the  surmounting  of 
obstacles  counts  for  anything.  Indeed,  as  I  .  ok  back,  fur  purposes 
of  comparison,  to  the  successful  days  I  ha^  had  after  chamois 
in  diffirent  parts  of  Kuropt — for  tiie  unsucee.s.  '  ones,  of  which 
there  were  a  goodly   number,  sli|)    one's  memory      ith    gratif\  ing 
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ease — I  ncolliit  very  lew  indt cd  wliiili  <iitailtd  liardtr  work 
than  1  iindcrwfiit  in  lln'  <  liasc  of  tlir  AiniTiraii  i  lianiois,  as  onr 
mij(lit  term  llusc  liardy  inlialtitants  of  tlic  nn  k  y  wastes  al)ovi' 
timlnr-linc  in  Xorlh  Annrica. 
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Tilt'  old  rams  art'  of  curiously  grotcsqut'  proportions,  a  _<fri'at 
hump  and  hif^h  withers  give  tlicm  mcjrc  the  appearance  of  a 
mountain  buffalo  with  a  goat's  head  and  a  long  white  coat,  than 
anything  one  could   liken   them   to.     The  females  are  very  much 
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smaller,  and  tht-ir  horns  are  also  a  trifle  shorter  and  not  quite 
as  thick  at  the  base.*'  They  are  jet  black  and  smooth,  and, 
while  they  are  much  less  crooked,  they  are  as  sharply  pointed  as 
those  of  the  chamois,  making  them  very  formidable  weapons. 
When  wounded,  they  are  decidedly  nasty  foes  to  tackle.  J 
have  seen  four  or  live  large  hounds  either  disabled  or  put  to  the 
rout  by  a  wounded  female  goat,  while  an  old  ram  would,  I  should 
say,  remain  master  against  half  a  dozen  dogs  so  long  as  he  could 
not  be  tackled  from  the  back. 

There  are  two  w.ivs  of  hunting  it :  firstly,  stalking  (or  still 
hunting,  as  it  is  called  out  West)  ;  and  secondly,  with  dogs  to 
"tree  " — i.e.,  corner  them  on  ledges  or  crags,  gi\ing  the  sportsman 
time  to  get  up  to  them.  The  former,  of  course,  is  the  only  manner 
really  worth  going  in  for,  though  sometimes,  as  the  ground  is 
always  of  the  roughest,  and  the  narrow  ledges  to  which  these 
amazingly  sure-footed  beasts  ordinarily  take  refuge  are  not  the 
easiest  to  crawl  alono,  even  followinir  tin-  hounds  is  suflicientlv 
arduous  work  to  please  an  average  climber.  Where  I  found  them 
the  first  time — -i.e.,  the  IJitler-Root  Mountains — they  had  probably 
never  been  hunted  before,  for  the  few  Indians  who  remained  in 
that  locality  after  the  l)atlle  of  the  Big  Hole  river,  in  the  Nez 
Perces'  Wat-  of  iSyS,  never  penetrated  to  these  u])lands.  They 
had  all  the  deer  and  w;ii)ili  they  wanted  nearer  home,  and  white 
men  had  probably  never  penetrated  to  regions  above  timber-line. 

The  sportsman  of  to-dav  is  far  bi-tter  off  than  was  his 
predecessor  in  bvgone  yi-ars,  when  he  set  to  work  to  obtain 
reliable  information  respecting  the  home  of  tiie  mountain  aiite- 
lope,  or  about  the  animal  itself,  for  now  scores  of  men  have 
shot  them  and  know  all  about  their  geographical  distribution.  In 
those  days  it  also  look  him  very  much  longer  to  reach  the  place 
than  it  does  to-dav,  when  the  numerous  railways  of  the  north- 
west traverse  countries  which   harbour  this  game. 


*   I  do  iiol  .■i.;i-cc'  will'  Mr.  I'iUc  wlicn  \w  s;i\  -   in   llir   l\iicyilopii\i id  of'  .Sj'ort 
that  tlic  horns  of  the  U'in.ili.'  .u-c  iisu.illy  the  best. 
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Passingly,  ,t  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  (Crou's  Nest  branch)  traverse  the 
Kootenay  country,  wluch  is  one  of  the  best  grounds  for  them  It 
•s  a  region  which  the  writer  visited  before  any  of  the  three  trans- 
continental  northern  railways  were  built,  and  when  it  still  took  as 
many  weeks  to  reach  it  as  now  it  takes  davs,  and  when  a  leaky 
canoe  or  a  fagged  horse  were  the  only  means  of  travel. 

But  It  had  its  good  sides,  too;  for,  unlike  the  traveller  of  ,8qn 
who  steps  trom  his  luxurious  Pullman,  a  "car-weary"  and  slack 
individual,  whose  soft  muscles  are  hardly  (itted  to  tackle  the 
inaccessible  haunts  of  this  game,  his  predecessor,  on  the  other 
hand,  reached  the  hunting  ground  in  prime  condition.  The 
inside  as  w.-ll  as  the  outside  of  the  man  was  thorough),  toughened 
by  uveks  01  rough  camp  "grub"  and  hard  beds,  with  mother 
c-arth  as  a  mattress,  a  saddle  as  pillow,  and  the  star-lit  skv  as  a 
tent.  ||,ey  were  experiences  which  made  him  capabl,-  of 
-Hluring  the  hardships,  and  of  enjoying  the  sport,  and  :ause.l 
him  pro  , ably,  when  it  was  over,  to  vow  to  n^turn  again  another 
\ear  and  do  hkewisi-,  or  perhaps  even  better. 

In  taking  the  reader  back  to  the  good  old  davs,  I  will  ask 
'"■"  to  accompany  me  on  my  lirst  successful  attempt  at  shontin. 
antelope.goat  on  the  head  waters  of  the  I'.ig  Hole  river,  and  the 'n 
request  to  be  favoured  with  his  company  on  an  expedition  to 
the  aforesaid  north-westerly  corner  of  Montana,  and  the  southern 
part  01  kootenay.  The  former  is  a  land  of  serrated  mountain 
chains,  rushing  rivers,  beautiful  lochs,  line  forests,  and  o„e-i 
prairies,  more  verdant  and  pleasing  tn  the  eye  than  tin.  parched 
s  eppes  01  eastern  .Montana,  and  less  dirhcult  to  travel  throuuh 
I>an  the  wilds  of  the  Selkirks  of  Ih-itish  Columbia,  immediatdv 
to  the   nortl. 

In    the    three    preceding   years    1    had    hunted    on    the    br.e.v 

mountain    ranges    of    NNyoming,    Colorado,     Idaho,     and    eastern 

Montana,  but  1  had  failed  utterly  to  find  my  game  elsewhere  than  mi 

he  imagination  of  romancing  trappers  and  guides,  a  circumstanc'e 

that   created    m    my   mind   a  decided   tendc-ncy   to   look    upon    all 
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"goat"  stories  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicious  reserve.  I  heard  a 
great  number  of  such  tales.  Men  told  me  that  they  had  shot, 
knifed,  lassoed,  stalked,  staked  in  pitfall,  and  otherwise  "gone  for" 
the  mysterious  beast.  And  in  their  turn  they  had  been  gored, 
spitted,  "treed,"  butted,  trampled  on,  and  generally  rouglily  handled 
by  redoubtable  oh'  rams,  and  though  the  stranger  in  the  land  in  this 
instance  declined  to  be  "  filled  up,  boots  and  all,"  with  these  hoary 
old  myths  of  the  ultra  Western  type,  they  yet  generated  in  me  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  wonderful  natural 
history  revelations.  A  letter  I  received  in  May,  iS.Sj,  from  a 
reliable  friend  residing  in  western  Montana,  declaring  that  he  had 
actually  seen  not  a  live,  but,  what  was  tin-  next  best  thing,  a  dead 
mountain  goat,  made  me  pack  my  trunks  and  engage  my  passage 
in  hot  haste. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  1  was  in  Ikitte  City,  tiiat  promising 
mining  town,  the  "  Leadville "  of  Montana  territory.  Here  I 
"outfitted,"  and,  joined  l)y  my  aforementioned  friend,  we  were  in  a 
few  davs  on  our  way  to  the  Hitter-Root  Mountains.  Our  parly  had 
a  businesslike  look  about  it;  the  men  and  the  seven  or  eight  horses 
were  old  friends  of  former  seasons,  and  our  minds  were  of  equally 
businesslike  bent.  We  wanted  goat,  and  goat  we  would  gel  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  As  the  country  we  were  aI)out  to  visit 
was  strange  to  us,  we  decided,  on  reaching  the  last  outpost 
of  civilization,  to  hire  a  local  guide  acquainted  with  tlu-  trails 
that  led  up  into  the  chain  on  which  the  animals  had  been  seen  and 
even  killed. 

It  was  an  isolated,  long  abandoned,  old  mining  camp  called 
"Dead  Man's  l""Iat."  The  dozen  or  so  "  old-tinuTs "  who  still 
resided  there  were  one  and  all  willing  to  take  their  oath  that  they 
had  slaughtered  goats  since  they  could  handle  shooting-irons.  We 
picked  out  three  from  whicli  the  man  was  to  be  selected.  The 
choice  was  not  the  easiest.  The  tirst  was  known  as  the  fellow 
"  who  could  stand  more  rest  than  any  other  man  in  the  territory," 
or,  in  other  words,  was  supposed  to  be  the  laziest  man  in  Montana. 
Tht    second  was  reputed  to  be  decidedly  a    "bad"    man,  an  old- 
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timc  \'iri]finia  City  vigilante,  known  as  "Judgf  Nevt-rsweat." 
According  to  hi^  own  story  he  had  gained  this  name  Iiy  the 
equanimity  of  mind  exhibited  liy  him  at  a  certain  most  critical 
moment  of  his  life,  wiien  he  held  at  bay,  with  an  unloaded  revolver, 
four  doomed  and  desperate  men  thirsting  for  his  life  and  their 
libertv.  Judge  Neversweat  evinced  much  anxiety  to  act  as  our 
guide  across  the  Bitter-Root  Mountains,  every  foot  of  which  he 
professed  to  know  from  his  '•  prospecting "  days.  "  We'll  have 
a  blank  good  time,  you  bet  your  bedrock  flume  on  that,"  he  said, 
adding,  sotto  voce,  "  Anyhow,  as  long  as  the  whiskey  don't  peter 
out."  His  indignation  when  informed  that  this  was  not  'ikvly  to 
occur,  for  the  reason  that  on  ])rinciple  we  never  took  whiskey  on 
our  shooting  trips,  was  at  first  rather  amusing,  then  startling,  to 
behold.  The  mere  idea  of  a  good  time  without  unlimited  whiskev 
was  a  dire  imposition,  nay,  an  insult  to  frontier  manhood.  He  was 
too  angrv  to  give  vent  to  the  usual  unbridled  flow  of  bad  language; 
his  otherwise  loud  voice  toned  down  to  an  angry  snarl,  his  eyes 
glittered,  his  form  grew  erect,  his  whole  being  assumed  an  austerely 
dignified  air  ;  in  one  word.  Judge  Neversweat  became  polite,  it  was 
a  mood  the  half  dozen  mountaineers,  silent  witnesses  of  this  scene, 
seemed  to  understand  and  to  fear,  for  they  all  suddenly  discovered 
they  had  business  elsewhere*,  leaving  us,  as  I  heard  one  mutter, 
"to  our  own  funeral."  Tht-n  s|)oke  U|)  the  Judge:  "Gentlemen, 
let  Judge  Xeversweat  po-Iitely  inform  you,  on  the  lirst  call  of  his 
hand,  that  this  yar  camp  aint  lost  no  goat ;  and  if  this  var  straddle 
aint  going  to  find  your  approvement.  Judge  Neversweat's  n-cord 
aint  one  that'll  stand  a  second  call."  ( )ur  egregious  exhibition  of 
insular  prejudice  cost  us  some  odd  dollars.  Judge  Xeversweat  had 
not,  we  found,  included  a  call  to  the  ne.irest  saloon  among  those 
incom])atible  with  his  "  reiord."  Of  the  three  men  from  whom  we 
decidfil  to  ])itk  our  guide,  the  third  man,  known  as  Arcles,  enjoved 
a  more  harmless  rt-putation— none  less  than  that  he  was  "the 
biggest  liar  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  I'Venih-Canadian — hence  his  name,  which  was  the  |)hoiietic 
rendering  of   .\chilles — aiul  of  a  mother  with  rather  more  than  less 
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Indian  blond  in  her  veins.  He  had  grown  up  with  the  lusty  north- 
west. On  his  seven  fingers,  which  wi-re  all  a  certain  cold  winter 
had  left  him,  he  could  count  as  he  was  ])rou(l  to  tell  you,  all  the 
white  "ladies"  he  had  ever  seen.  His  language  was  fn-e,  even  for 
the  West,  his  aim  having  apparently  been  to  select  and  incorporate 
in  his  vocabulary  the  most  blasphemous  terms  of  both  Knglish, 
French,  and  Chinook.  He  was  of  a  sanguine  tiniperament,  and 
what  with  the  exhilarating  champagne-like  atmosphere  which  is 
such  a  constant  temptation  to  indulge  in  talk  commensurate  with 
the  gigantic  size  of  one's  surroundings,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Ardes  was  found  to  be  worth".'  of  his  reputation.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  his  ciualilication  to  act  as  our  guide  was  about  the  biggest 
of  all  lies  he  had  ever  fabricated,  he  proved  a  willing  fellow  and 
a  good  cook  ;  so  while  we  did  his  guiding  he  did  Our  cooking, 
a  combination  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  several  great  mountain  chains  in  the 
interior  of  the  Pacific  slope,  such  as  the  I^itter-Koot,  Cteur  d'Alene, 
and  Selkirk  ranges,  are  the  vast  stretches  of  exceedingly  dense 
forests  which  clothe  their  precipitous  sloj)es  up  to  an  altituile  of 
7000ft.  or  (Soooft.,  in  unbroken,  and  then  practically  untrodden, 
masses.  The  western  slopes  of  the  Hitter-Root  peaks  make  no 
<;xception,  and  this  we  saw  when,  after  two  days'  travel  through  a 
partly  open  country,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  chain,  and  camped 
on  one  of  the  last  open  grassy  spaces.  At  an  early  hour  the 
following  morning  we  entered  the  forest,  hojjing  by  a  long  day's 
scramble  to  reach  timber-line;  for  the  country  looked  comparatively 
easy  to  cross,  and  we  could  not  imagine  that,  with  our  pack  animals 
trained  to  such  work,  we  possibly  could  fail  to  penetrate  the  dark 
green  maze  that  mantled  the  slopes  in  a  primeval  luxuriame  of 
growth.  Hut  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  slope  belie  appearance,  and 
as  our  guide  had  begun  his  duties  by  telling  us,  just  as  a  sample 
of  his  powers  in  the  way  of  yarning,  that  he  knew  a  trail  which 
would  ad  us  in  six  or  seven  hours  up  to  timber-line,  we  s])ent 
more  than  three  days  in  getting  through  the  woods,  intersected  as 
they  were   by  bits   of  burnt   forests   and   numerous  '' windfalls"  of 
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trees  thrown  pell-nu'll  ovtT,  under,  and  astraddle  of  each  otlier  by 
gales  or  avalanches.  There  are  few  more  leiiiper-trying  moments 
than  when  vou  tind  yourself  "  stalled  "  in  one  of  these  traps.  After 
an  hour's  hard  and  incessant  work  with  t^\()  axes,  you  ha\e  manajjed 
to  penetrate  one  or  two  hundred  yards  into  the  labyrinth  of  fallen 
trunks;  now  creepinj;  under  an  uprooted  tree  slantinff  against  a 
frail  support,  a  slijfht  ])ush  liable  to  send  it  crashinj^  down  on  you  ; 
then  "stomaching;"  a  prostrate  log  three  or  four  feet  in  iieight,  and 
by  angry  tugs  and  strong  language  coaxing  your  horse  to  lollow 
you,  which  he  does  by  a  grotesque  buck-like  leap,  putting  to  a  sort- 
test  the  "  give"  of  the  lash-ropes  that  fasten  his  pack  ;  here  clearing 
away  with  yourhandsa  tangle  of  "snags,"  which  protru<le  like  daggers 
from  the  iallen  giant  trees  ;  then  cautiously  testing  the  miry  ground 
in  spots  which  are  liable  to  engulf  man  and  horse.  After  perhaps 
an  hour's  work,  you  have  reached  the  centre  of  the  "  windfall," 
when  suddenly  _\  ou  lind  yourself  brought  up  by  a  formidable  barrier 
of  trunks  higher  than  your  head,  and  garnished  w  ith  a  nasty  clicvaiix 
dc  /rise  of  snags  of  more  than  ordinary  density,  it  is  impossible 
to  penetrate  it,  and  you  turn  to  your  right,  and  then  to  your  left, 
vainly  seeking  an  outlet,  but  there  is  uouv  visible.  Xothing  remains 
hut  to  turn  back  and  retrace  your  steps;  but,  lo !  a  similarly 
desperate  st.ite  of  things  faces  you,  for,  as  you  happen  to  be  on 
ground  sloping  downward,  the  side  of  the  barrier  which  vou  now 
face  is  much  higher,  and  therefore  more  impassal)le  than  the  one 
you  breasted  on  your  way  into  the  snare.  \o\\  are  "  corralled,"  and 
without  the  aid  of  tin-  axe,  wielded  by  sturdy  arms,  vou  cannot 
possibly  escape.  In  burnt  timbi-r  the  diffu  iilties  are  niuih  the  same, 
if  not  greattr;  foi  many  of  the  burnt  trees  are  slill  st.mding, 
requiring  apparently  but  a  push  to  send  them  to  the  ground.  H<re 
the  pack-horses,  with  their  unwieldy  j)at  ks,  Ix  come  a  source  of 
imminent  danger.  You  cannot  lead  them,  for  tlierf  are  not  enough 
men;  tliey  refuse  lo  hv  driven,  and  so  you  havetn  let  them  pick 
their  way  at  their  own  sweet  will,  bumping  against  fragilely  poised 
trees,  which  come  down  with  a  force  that  is  li.ible  to  stampede  or 
to  kill  the  beasts. 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  difiicnlties  that  hamper  travelling, 
these  upland  forests,  where  not  swept  by  lire  or  avalanches,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  they  grow  more  so  the  further  north-west  you 
penetrate.  Tht?  trunks,  as  you  approach  timber-line,  are  clothed 
with  the  fantastic  "  beard  of  the  Alps,''  pendant  tresses  of  grizzly 
moss,  often  more  than  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  festoons  from 
the  gnarled  branches  of  the  larger  pines.  When  fierce  gales  sweep 
through  these  elevated  forests,  these  tresses  wave  to  and  fro  in  a 
weirdly  fantastic  manner.  The  flora,  too,  is  more  varied  than  on 
the  ea.stern  ranges;  the  beautiful,  inimitable  blue  of  the  Alpine 
gentians,  sunk  in  their  mossy  cushions,  the  delicate  perfume  of  the 
wood  orchids,  and  the  trailing  creepers  of  the  clematis,  all  remind 
one  of  the  Alpine  uplands  of  the  Old  World.  On  approaching 
timber-line,  where  the  dense  forest  scatters  out,  patches  of  .ovv, 
the  last  shreds  of  the  deep,  solemn  pall  that  had  covered  living 
nature  fo,"  the  past  seven  months,  begin  to  show  in  the  gullies  and 
ravines. 

Towards  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we  at  last  stood  on  the 
breezy  slopes  of  the  great  chain,  some  8oooft.  or  goooft.  over  the 
broiling  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  One  or  two  avalanches,  where 
the  snow  was  still  piled  up  30ft.  high,  had  to  be  crossed  before  we 
reached  a  small  rock-embowered  lake,  where  further  progress  with 
the  pack-train  became  impossible.  It  was  a  lovely  sheet  of  water, 
the  further  side  enclosed  by  huge  walls  of  rock  that  rose  sheer  from 
the  water's  edge  to  an  altitude  of  many  hundred  feet.  Thrice 
beautiful  it  appeared  that  day  to  the  parched  men  and  animals  of 
our  party,  and  it  needed  not  the  order  to  camp  to  strew  an  inviting 
bit  of  smooth  emerald  green  meadow,  lapped  by  the  water  of  the 
lake,  with  the  loads  of  the  horses.  The  next  minute  the  jaded 
animals  were  rolling  on  the  refreshingly  cool  turf,  and  the  "bosses" 
were  throwing  aside  their  scant  garments  to  dive  from  a  great 
protruding  boulder  into  the  limpid  depth  of  the  lake. 

P)Ut  where  are  the  goats,  the  reader  will  exclaim.  Ihey 
are  nearer  than  we  think,  for  presently  there  is  a  hushed  cry 
of  amazement,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  top  of  the  great  walls 
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at  the  farther  end  of  the  tarn.  Tht-rc,  on  the  "saw  tooth"  top  of 
these  singuhirly  bold  cliffs,  we  see,  eltarly  outlined  against  the  blue 
horizon,  some  tive  or  six  snow-white  apparitions,  which,  on 
examination  with  the  j^Iass,  prove  to  be  the  long-looked-for, 
much-doubted  mountain  antelope.  Wc  have  come,  we  have  seen, 
but   we  ha\('  yet  to  con(iuer. 

In  the  waning  light  of  the  .ifternoon  and  evening  an  unsuccess- 
ful stalk  was  tried,  for  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  the  game 
had  probablv  seen  us.  So  no  wonder  that  long  before  we  had 
climbed  the  ridge,  which,  on  reaching  it,  we  found  to  be  broader 
th.'in  it  appeared  from  below,  our  (juarry  had  vanished.  The  whole 
ground,  however,  was  tracked  up  by  the  sharp  and  unmistakable 
impressions  of  their  hoofs,  while  long,  tangled  masses  of  the  woollv 
hair  of  their  winter  coat,  which  they  evidently  were  just  then 
shedding,  festooned  the  rocks,  against  which  the  animals  were 
apparentlv  in  tin-  habit  of  rubbing  themsiives.  From  these  and 
other  signs  we  conjeitured  that  the  giddy  ridge  we  were  standing 
on,  with  deep,  almost  sheer  ])recipices  falling  oft  on  both  sides,  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  our  game.  And  so  it  proved  to  be,  for 
nowhere  <'lse  weri'  the)'  so  fri'cjuently  to  be  seen  as  on  |)recisely 
such  ridges,  which  formed  the  highest  points  in  the  neighbourhood. 

l'"or  the  next  few  days  we  saw  little  of  e.ich  other,  for  when  we 
ret.irned  to  iam|)  .il  or  after  dusk,  hungry  and  fagged  bv  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours'  stiff  rock-climbing,  the  morrow's  stalk  made  us 
seek  our  cosy  sleeping  bags  at  an  early  hour.  Our  party  got,  all 
told,  fifteen  of   these  bt-asts,  of   whi(  h  nine  fell  to  my  rifle. 

In  those  parts  of  the  r>itt<r-Koot  Mount.iins  \isit<il  b\  us, 
stalking  is  about  as  difficult  as  it  can  be;  for  the  slopes,  where  they 
are  not  actual  preiipices,  are  coxcred  wllii  masses  of  itrhr/s,  loose 
sl.ibs,  and  boulders,  with  the  sliar])est  corners  .ind  edges  ini;igin- 
able.  On  this  ground  it  is  ne.irlv  iin])ossil)le  to  apjjro.tcli  game 
noiselessly.  Let  you  l)e  e\  it  so  c.ireful  ;iiul  iircums])ect,  using 
knees,  toes,  ;ind  lingers,  xou  c.innot  |)roceed  \erv  far  ix'lore  a  slab, 
poised  in  a  secure-looking  position,  will  rattle  ;iw;i\  from  under 
vou,   and  in  nine  cases  out   ot    ten   start  a  niini.iture  .ualanche  of 
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stones,  awakening  the  echoes  among  the  impending  cliffs.  I  found, 
however,  that  so  used  do  the  denizens  of  these  rocky  wastes  get  to 
such  noises  from  their  own  inability  of  moving  over  these  slopes 
without  starting  rocks,  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  see  or  wind  you, 
they  will  not  hi-  alarmed.  The  antelope-goat  is  a  singularly  fear- 
less animal,  while  its  innate  curiosity  will  lead  it  to  face  signs  of 
danger  from  which  most  other  wild  animals  will  flee. 

Let  me  relate  one  incident  that  will  prove  this.  1  had  sighted 
a  solitary  ram  grazing  on  one  of  the  frequent  amphitheatre-shaped 
.steep  slopes,  hut  well  down  about  the  middle  of  the  declivity,  while  I 
was  on  the  top  of  the  knife-backed  ridge.  I  ifortunately  the  goat  had 
seen  me,  and  had  taken  to  his  hoofs,  hut  in  a  very  leisurely  manner, 
keeping  in  his  flight  a  course  parallel  to  mine,  i.e.,  approaching 
neither  the  top  nor  the  l)ottom  of  the  slope.  It  was  a  very  long 
shot,  and  my  trial  shot,  taken  very  steadily  while  he  was  making 
one  of  his  frequent  stands,  missed  him  a  little  to  the  left,  proved 
that  my  distance  judging  was  fairly  correct.  I  hoped  to  get  nearer, 
so  !  restTved  my  lire,  and  for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a 
most  exciting  steeplechase  too';  place,  my  only  course  being  to 
follow  out  the  ridge.  A  chamois  would  have  put  himself  beyond 
danger  in  a  few  minutes,  though  our  respective  paths  were  not 
smooth  ones.  Indeed,  his  was  as  rough  as  mine,  huge  boulders, 
piled  over  each  other,  or  separated  by  dark  vawning  chasms, 
generally  too  broad  even  for  a  goat's  muscles,  making  progress 
very  slow.  Hut  no  doubt  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fooling  about 
the  old  billy's  proceedings,  for  from  time  to  time  he  would  squat 
down  and  take  a  rest,  much  amused,  no  doubt,  by  the  frantic 
scrambles  of  his  breathless  pursuer  above  him,  clearly  outlined 
against  the  horizon,  and  feeling  very  sure  that  the  s-haking  aim 
would  be  anything  but  dangerous  to  him.  In  this  he  was  right  ; 
for  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  that  singular  race  did  I  throw 
myself  flat  on  some  handy  rock,  and  take  as  deliberate  aim  at  my 
distant  (|uarry  as  my  unsteady  hands,  trembling  from  the  exertion  in 
the  trying  atmosphere  of  these  high  altitudes,  would  allow.  Kleven 
times  the  bullet  whizzed  past  him,  onte  detaching  a  fragment  of 
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(ivo  minutes  I  lay  there;  what  with  the  excitement  and  my 
hreathlessness,  I  instinetively  ft;it  that  eviTv  minute  thus  gained 
would  l)ring  my  huUet  an  inch  nearer  to  my  (|uarry.  When 
linally  the  ohl  ^no  Kx|)ress  sped  its  solid  4X<)gr.  bullet,  the  ram 
was  my  meat. 

A   most  singular,   not  to   say  fantastic,  habit  of  th<'   antelope- 
goat    is    worthy  of   sj)ecial    notice.       It   is   the   practice   of  sitting 
up  on  his  haunches  like  a  dog,  and,  when  anything  startles  him, 
to  raise  his  front  legs  from  the   ground   and   sit  up  much  in  the 
position  of  a   begging  poodle.     '\\\v  hide   and   hair  on   the  rump 
of   old   animals    are    cjuite    worn,    and    much    thickir    than    else- 
where.     On    one    occasion    I    approached    such    squatting    goats 
to  within   sixty  yards.     On   another  occasion  a    friend   and   I    left 
camp    together    for    a    long    day    after    goat.       We    had    not    pro- 
ceeded   very    far    along    a    sleepish    ridge     when    we    discovered 
almost    simultaneously,    two   different   "  outlits  "    of  goats.      Mine, 
three    in    number,   were   lying    on   a   narrow  shelf   of    rock,   over- 
hanging   a    sluptmdous    precipice,    about    twilve     hundred    vards 
from,  and  considerably  below,  us.     Mis,   four  head  all  told,  were 
yet     lower,    and     were     rambling     about    on     the     green    sward 
surrounding  a   tiny   glacier   lake.      Among  the    former   there  was 
a  big   ram  -a  sight    which  made  our  pulses  beat  high.      Deciding 
to   separate,    I   took   the    route    along    the    top   of    the    knife-back 
ridge,    hoping  to  be   able   to   circumvent,    while   he   took    a  lower 
level,  and  was  to  work   down   to   lliem  under  covt-r  of  a  buttress 
of  rock. 

An  hour's  scramble  along  the  ridge,  where  in  places  pi'rfect 
sure-footedness  and  freedom  from  giddiness  were  imperatively 
necessary,  brought  me  to  the  spot  selected  b)-  me  from  below  as  the 
point  of  vantage  from  which  I  could  cut  off  the  only  two  wavs  of 
escape,  should  the  goat  take  an  upward  course  after  my  friend  had 
opened  tire  on  them.  I  lay  down  panting  on  a  projecting  crag, 
which  was  so  small  in  sizi-  that  my  legs  dangled  over  the  brink  of  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  that 
here  formed  tlu-  end  of  the  ridge.      My  friend,   who  appeared  not 
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niu<h  larj^cr  than  a  fly,  was  making  fair  time  down  tin-  slopr,  usinjj 
hands  and  feet  to  find  what  was  in  most  lases  very  prtcarious 
lootinjj.  A  lew  wt-fks  btfort'  I  had  ma(h'  a  sucxesslul  stalk  down 
this  very  dttlivity  ;  and,  as  on  that  occasion  !  was  saved  from  a 
\ery  bad,  if  not  fatal,  fall,  only  by  the  merest  chance,  and  hence 
knew  its  danjjcrous  «haracter,  I  breathed  more  freely  when  finally, 
lollowinfj  my  instructions  respectinji;  details  of  his  course,  he  readied 
the  bottom.  Notwithstandinjj  that  he  had  sent  (|uite  a  number  of 
boulders  rattlin}r  down  the  precipitous  declivity,  the  nearest  band  of 
•ro.it  had  shown  no  marked  alarm  ;  and,  as  I  could  watch  them  from 
nn  i)ost,  while  his  view  of  them  was  obstructed  by  intervening 
ro(  ks,  1  let  him  know  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  watched  with 
glasses,  that  the  goats  were  yet  in  their  old  place,  lie  was  now  at 
I  lie  bottom  of  the  ro(  ks,  which  surrounded  him  in  an  am|)hitheatre- 
shaped  half  circle,  a  contiguration  1  have  always  found  most  awk- 
ward and  puzzling  in  regard  to  the  wind.  What  1  ieared  came  true, 
lie  had  not  ])roceede(l  many  steps  on  the  (■.■itensive  snow-lield  in 
the  direction  of  the  goats,  which  were  still  yooyds.  or  Sooyds.  off, 
when  I  saw  them  rise  on  their  haunches,  evidently  al.irnied  by  an 
obnoxious  whilf.  They  could  not  see  my  friend,  and  his  progress 
.icross  the  hard  snow  was  naturally  noiseless:  and  vet,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  led  bv  the  large  billy,  they  made  off  for  \hv  top  of 
the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it.  Now  was  my  time  to 
get  near  the  point  where  the  beasts  were  evidently  proposing  to 
cross  the  ridge.  Hardlv  had  1  done  so  when  1  heard  the  booming 
report  of  my  friend's  'y>o  Rigby.  This  turned  their  flight  slightly 
to  one  side,  so  that  for  the  next  ten  minutes  some  "tall  "  climbing 
and  crawling  along  unin\  itingU'  narrow  ledges  had  to  be  ai'com- 
]jlished.  Hut  1  got  m\  sl.ots  in,  though  at  very  long  rangr,  bngging 
two  goats,  one  of  whom  had  been  wounded  bv  my  friend. 

1  m.iy  here  mention  that  no  s|)ortsman  should  venture  to  stalk 
gn.it  without  having  provided  himself  with  a  sheath  for  the  muzzle 
ol  his  rilli'.  Made  of  the  stoutest  sole  leather,  covfring  about  six 
or  eight  inches  of  the  barrels,  it  should  slip  olT  ;ind  on  with  perfect 
ease.      Not  only  will  it  protect  the  muzzle  against  hardlv  avoidab'e 
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jars  and  knocks,  hut,  so  protcitrd,  llw  riflf  tan  l)t  ns»'<l  in 
(Titiral  moments  as  a  sort  of  alpenstock,  in  wliii  li  character  I  luivi; 
known  it  to  save  life  and  limb.  A  Oft.  hamhoo  pole,  consisting 
of  tiircc  jointed  lenj^lhs,  answers  tlie  purpose,  of  course,  much 
Ixtter,  and  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  goat  country.  On  my 
lirsl  visit  I  lugged  about  with  me  a  young  pine  tree,  yit.  long, 
and  as  many  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  half  a  ton  — 
at  least,  that  ajjpeared  to  he  its  weight  when  the  alpenstock  and 
the  very  fagged  go.it  hunter  were  stalking  campward  in  the  dusk 
after  a  long  day. 

(ioats  are  umomnionlv  slow  in  their  Hight,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  most  cases  forbidding  rapid  running.  If  the  animals  are 
not  .ibsolutely  on  the  very  top  of  the  ridge,  vou  can  generally  gel 
ni  eight  or  ten  shots  before  they  get  out  of  sight,  which  is  decidedly 
a  redeeming  feature;  for  I  have  found  that,  when  stalking  this 
game,  the  majority  of  the  shooting  has  to  be  done  at  long  ranges. 
If  you  know  your  rille,  and  havi'  the  chance  of  marking  the  tirst 
two  or  three  shots,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  distance,  taking  \()ur 
shots,  of  course,  troni  a  steady  rest,  you  will  linally  get  your 
hand  in,  and,  with  a  little  can',  surprise  voursulf  by  the  i  lose  shoot- 
ing M  good  rifle  and  line  sights  can  do.  The  new  small  bores  Jire, 
of  course,  far  and  away  better  for  such  shooting  than  the  old- 
fashioned  Flxpresses,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  accuracy 
but  also  owing  to  their  higher  velocity,  and  consequently  flatter 
trajectory.  Only  those  who  have  actually  triid  eitlur  the  ■  i^U 
Mannliiher  or  the  Mauser  lan  ;tj)preciate  their  wondi'rful  accuracy. 
With  the  former  at  looyds.  a  certain  p'u Jiomenal  shot  has  put 
live  consecutive  bullets  within  a  circle  not  l.ijg  r  than  a  threepenny 
bit.  While,  to  show  the  advantage  of  a  th'l  trajectory,  the  follow  ing 
details  will  illustrate  the  immense  advanl;ii>-e..  of  the  250  Mannlicher 
over  a  '500  Express. 


Drop  at 
Kxiyds. 

3!  in. 


•256  Mannlicher 
•500    l-'.xpress,    444u;r.    huilct.  ;     ,   .,  . 
ijhgr.  jiowder  ...  ...  ) 


Driip  at 

J()iiy<l>. 

!^  ,■■',, in. 

30.1  in. 


I  )ri)p  at      Drop  at 
,',,ioyil>.      40()yils. 


38in. 

82iii. 


74M1. 

I  7o'i'. 
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l'uttinj(  it  into  oilier  words,  this  tablr  reads  as  follows.  If  you 
under-c'stimatc  tlie  distaiuf  and  use  the  looyds.  sight  at  a  heast 
which  is  really  iooyds.  off,  the  if^ii  Mannliclu-r  hiiliet  will  strike 
ahout  8iii.,  while  the  500  Kxpress  will  strike  i8in.,  too  low.  if  you 
under-estimate  the  dislaiue  still  more,  and  use  the  looyds.  sight  at 
a  heast  whieh  is  really  ^ooyds.  off,  the  Mannlicher  will  strike  jy.^in. 
too  low,  while  the  wx)  Kxpress  will  strike  no  less  than  5ft.  U\'\i\. 
too  low.  If  you  under-estiinate  the  distanee  not  (juite  so  inuih,  and 
use  the  jooyds.  sight  at  a  beast  which  is  r(>ally  ^ooyds.  off,  the 
Mannlicher  will  strike  1 3in.  too  low,  while  the  Kxpress  will  he 
3ft.  .siin.  too  low,  dilTerenees  whieh  will  turn  an  otherwise  effective 
shot  into  a  miss.* 

After  hritlling  my  two  victims,  1  had  a  long  afternoon  left  for 
another  stalk,  and  by  crossing  a  steep  "  divide,"  or  ridge,  1  hoped 
to  strike  a  fresh  band  not  alarmed  b\  our  fusillade.  Two  hours' 
stiff  climl)  took  me  to  the  place,  another  vast  amphitheatre-shaped 
semicircle  of  rocks,  with  a  lakt'  or  two  in  the  arena,  and  numerous 
goat  trails  up  and  down  the  precipitous  slopes.  My  glasses  soon 
betrayed  to  me,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  am|)hitheatre,  two  goat 
feeding  apparently  on  rock  and  snow,  for  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
vegetation  visibii'  to  me.  The  basin  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  the  animals  were  about  half-way  up,  the  most 
awkward  place  for  them  to  be  in.  As  a  rule,  it  is  of  course  wiser 
to  approach  ail  mountain  game  from  above,  and  the  further 
advantage  attached  to  a  stalk  along  the  ridge  of  the  semicircle — 
/.(■.,  of  having  a  chance  of  discovering  another  goat  on  the  (iff-sicie 
of  the  slope — di.'cided  mv  course. 

.\pparently  the  ilij«tance  was  not  mori'  th.in  a  mile  anil  a  half, 
but  it  took  me  a  couple  of  hours  to  do  it,  every  foot  of  the  way 
being   downright  (limbing,  now   straddling  huge  slabs  standing  on 


* 'I'licse  (lel.iils,  uliith  I  think  m.iny  ;i  sporlsmnn  will  find  of  |)i,ii;tii;i  usu, 
have  liceii  workccl  dui  by  Sir  lulmuml  i.odcr,  M;iit.,anil  Hon.  T.  !•'.  I'Vcmantle, 
two  experts,  whose  pr.'ictiinl  as  well  ;is  theoretical  knowlcdj^e  is  prol);ibly 
une(|iialied.  The  lalter's  "Notes  on  the  Kitle"  should  he  read  by  e\ery  sports- 
man interested  in  or  using  the  new  sni.ill  bores. 
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end,  then  again  letting  myself  down  miniature  precipices  formed 
by  awkwardly  shaped  boulders  piled  upon  the  ridge.  Keeping  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  off-side,  I  finally  got  to  the  spot  where 
1  thought  I  was  just  above  the  goats.  For  the  last  hour  I  had 
had  no  chance  of  seeing  my  game,  hence  was  unaware  that,  while 
I  was  approaching  them,  they  had  taken  an  upward  course,  and  were 
actually  within  6oyds.  or  yoyds.  of  the  top.  My  surprise,  therefore, 
can  be  imagined  when,  on  raising  my  head  over  the  ridge,  with  my 
rifle  slung  over  my  shoulder,  I  found  myself  face  to  fact-  with  them. 
At  this  moment  a  stone  gave  way  beneath  my  ft-et.  and  they 
looked  u]),  seeing,  however,  only  my  head.  Keeping  tht;  latter 
perfectly  still,  I  slowly  got  down  my  rifle,  but  before  I  succeeded 
in  this  both  goats  had  sciuatted  down  on  their  haunches,  and, 
raising  their  forefeet  from  the  ground,  occupied  the  position 
I  alluded  to.  It  was  the  strangest  sight  imaginable,  but  I  was  too 
eager  to  enjoy  it  long,  and  1  rollt-d  them  over,  and,  alas  !  down  the 
slope  to  the  very  foot,  with  a  right  and  left.  One,  a  young  ram,  on 
receiving  the  bullet,  made  a  high  leaji  in  tlie  air,  pitching  on  his 
head  when  he  came  down,  fortunately,  their  fall  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  declivity  did  not  injure  the  horns,  though  their 
bodies  were  in  a  jellv-like  condition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  British  Columbia  is  the  true  home 
of  the  I  laplocerus.  .\  do-cription  of  mv  first  goat  hunt  there  will 
make  the  reader  accjuainted  with  a  picturesque  district  as  well  as 
with  some  of  the  obstaiies  which  the  stalker  had  to  face,  when 
invading  that  then  perfectly  wild  and  practically  unknown  district. 

To-day  a  four  days'  railway  journey  takes  the  traveller  from  New 
^'ork  across  the  main  Rockies  to  the  attractive  l''!;itliea(l  country,  as 
good  a  starting  point  for  a  summer's  hunt  as  tl.ere  is  lell.  If  he  is 
a  lover  of  canoe  work  he  has  a  good  chance  of  trying  his  mettle  bv 
taking  to  the  rushing  Kootenay  Kivrr,  and  following  it  through 
the  more  than  hundred  miles  long  canons  it  has  bur-owed  through 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  .Selkirk  range,  till  he  reaches  at 
iJonner  s  I'Vrry  more  o])<'n  countrv.  It  will  make  him  ac(|uainteil 
with  all  the  mysteries  of   c.iiiDe  travel,  "  portaging,"  running  swift 
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•ncdents.  If  h,  valu<-.s  h.s  lif.  h,  ,vill,  lK,w<-v..r,  hav.-  an 
-penanced  .an  .„  the  bow  of  ,,is  craft,  for  at  n,ost  st  ,e'  f  th" 
water  it  is  a  decidedly  dangerous  trip.  ^ 

'"  the  year  [  made  the  trip  in  <,uestion.  the  Great  .Northern  had 
-t  been  thought  of,  and  even  the  Northern  Fa.-itic  .as  stiM  Id^ 
Instruction    so  ,t  took   me  four  weeks'   travel  from    the  Atl       i  • 

;  ^  nig  ^,ong,,orse-backiournev    to    reach    Honn^^^^^ 
I  here     t    became  necessary  to  abandon  horses  altogether,    and  to 
l-er^Uie  rest  of  the   distance-some    ,0o  miles-  b^   canoe       J: 
the    Kootenai   river  and    lake    (in    British   Columbia   this   name   i 
sp.  t  Kootenay)  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,   which   were        d  t^ 
liarbour  the  gam,-  I  was  s.-eking. 

I^'onner's  Ferry,  now  a  prosperous  settlement  with  a  newspaner 

•'  .ra,,,...n  l,„l,„„  ,„.,,,.  ,„„  „„„„,  ,,„„,  ,  ■  ■     ' 

l"K  sham,,.,,  „f  „.l,i,|,  ..  !.>,■,  „„,|, .,  ,,„„^,.^,^,,l 

Jl   -y.|.  .■..r,.„„.|,  „„,.„,.„„..„„,  ,,„„.  „„,  „„ 
..     .ns  u    I,..,,,,,  a  „,,.,„„.  ,„,,„„  ,„„    ^ 

'-  .s  ,„    „,a,,v  ,,  „..a,v  davV  ,„>..,.     ^^•a„a  ^^•a„a  „as  „;  ,„,.,., 
'">■      •"'    "''-■"    I'V    ma.1,.   I,is    l,i.a„n„a|    ,h,,    ..  ,„   ,„„,„..   . 

-.lmK,„«,   ,,  „„.a„l  an  ,.);;„, „,,,„. '„„,,,„„,  '^    '"'''•'" 

.\.Mr     Ins     ran,.|,     .vas    a     lar^,.     In.lian     villa:;,.     „l'   \„,„-,,„ 

:•■""'"■    ^"    ■"■■■> ■••"•".    • s,in,.ni.' n,    , 

"ou.na,s,an„,ln.r  ,„,„  „r .„„,.  ,nl,..  „ln,  liv.. ,nn.,lia,..h     , 

'■"'--  "I  ""■  l-."l.n."  .iV,.,,  „„ ■  ,|n.  |,ri„,.i,,al  |n.a,l  wal.-rs  „f 

<'-..l.,a,,h,.s,.,„,„,,ns„,.„.   n .an,,..  ,1,' .,..,.   |,n|ian 

;;:..=  ::*,:;";:;;■  ..r"^:::; ■-'>■ ■■ ^ -• 

"'">"-.  ^"..n.,..™. :::;:::v:::r;:;,:;:-;:;;:j;;;::: 
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pleasant,  laughtir-loving  Kootenais  and  Kootenays.  They  were 
also  by  far  the  most  unsophisticated  and  primitive  aborigines  I  had 
ever  met.  A  breech  cloth,  a  string  of  blue  and  red  glass  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  a  curiously-shaped  conical  white  felt  hat, 
adorned  with  mink  and  sable  tails,  being  the  only  clothing  the  males 
sported,  while  the  women  wore  a  nightgown-like  garment  of  coarse 
sacking  imported  by  astut<'  Fry  from  Walla  Walla.  Their  teepees 
were  picturestiuely  situated  under  a  grove  of  fine  old  cottonwood 
trees.  Outside  each  tent,  resting  on  light  trestU-s,  one  saw  one  or 
two  canoes  lying  bottom  upwards  and  covered  w  ith  mats  or  boughs 


\    K()()iKNA\    Imh.w    I'ink    Bark    C amik 
Till'  sh.ipe  is  pci-iiliar  tc  tliis  tribf. 
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to  prevent  the  sun  from  (racking  tlie  frail  bark  ol  which  llu  y  arc 
constructed.  Their  shape  was  peculiar  to  the  'ribe,  and  \ery  |)reUy 
"  lines  "  these  craft  jiossessed.  Iioth  prow  and  stern,  slightly 
turned  up,  were  pointed  and  shaped  simil.ir  to  the  ram  of  an  iron- 
clad. When  not  too  heavilv  laden  neither  touched  the  water,  so 
that  onlv  the  broad  rouiuK-d  bottom  of  the  caiiot  rested  on  the 
surface,  making  tlu'  craft  a  crank  but  swift  traveller. 

Several  of  the  vounger  bucks  understood  Chinook,  that  hotch- 
potch of  l'"rench,  Knglish,  Spanish,  with  a  good  many  Indian  terms 
throw  n  in,  which  used  to  assist  intercoursi-  between  the  whites  and 
the    numerous   tril)es  of  the    I'aiilic   .Slo])e.      My  wants   wre  soon 
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"■-";ain»«M.,H_,,,.;i  c^?::%^::;;'^''"■ 
l»<e  ..nd  li„,.  |,l,vsi,|„,,   |,u  |,H„lv    ;,,   hK       ,  "'"'*' 

'■»-' -n....„,,„.,i  „:  adon,.;::;;,/,:';,!;;::  ■;;;:-'  '>>■ 

iiTins  Were  soon  arranocd    -i  rLJI-.^  .1       c      ^  • 
■  ■    ■■>  -'"i"au        I  nhK,.  th,>  lu.rse  hulinns  of  tl...  I'l-.ins   u  I,  , 
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would   prove  the  better  "  man  "  of  tlic  two  ;    and  eniini-ntly  right 
the  Indian  trader  was. 

riu'  hiindred  mile  trip  down  the  lovelx'  river  to  tlie  lake  was 
a  (h-liifhtful  one.  Conifortabiy  ensionii-d  in  the  eentre  of  the 
eanoe,  my  waterproof  yaehtin;.^  n.ii,'  givinif  me  a  comfortable 
"back,"  I  eould  wield  tlie  paddle  or  remain  idle,  my  dusky  Darby 
and  Joan  keeping  up  tlieir  regular  stiady  stroUe  for  a  long  live 
hours  till  it  was  time  to  land  and  get  lunch.      The  river,  though  now 


Sli;xi:uv    in    Kikii  i;n  \v,   h.C. 

"  bankful,"  had  but  little  current,  and  serpentined  in  huge  Ioojjs 
through  the  beautiful  vallev,  both  banks  bcinj."'  covered  with  a  fringe 
of  tine  Cottonwood  and  other  deciduous  trees.  The  whole  country 
from  I-'rv's  onward  was  totally  uninh.ibitrd  by  whites,  the  only 
other  iidiabitant  in  the  entire  vall<-y,  aside  of  Indians,  being 
another  si/iKra'-iiiun,  old  Pave  Mail.iiughlin,  rather  a  remarkable 
personag<",  of  whom  I  shall  ha\f  to  speak  in  .mother  place  at 
greater   length.      I  lis  shantv  was  built   ilosc   to   the  boundary  line 
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where  the  4yth  Par.  divides  l,y  an  imaginary  lin.  the  Inited  States 
fron.  Canada.     This  point  we  reached  the  following  afternoon  after 
a  memorably  uncomfortable  night  on  tlu>  banks  of  thc>  riv.r  where- 
•n  sp.te  of  -smudges  "and  netting,  one  was  simplv  c-atci   up  bv 
mosou.toes.  whicl.  filled  the  air  in  masses  the  like  of  which  I  have- 
never  seen  n,  any  part   of  tin-  world.     Another  night,   if  possible 
worse   had  to  be-  spent  on  tin-  banks  of  the-  ov.-rflowing  river,  and 
then  by  taking  a  short  cut  in  the  canoe  across  a  sort  of  inland  lake 
whuh  at  other  seasons  is  a  swamp,  we  reached  the  lake,  and  with 
1     comparative    immunity    from    the-    curse    of    summer   travel    in 
that  countrv. 

It  was  a  glorious  June-  afternoon  whe-n  we  glidc-d  out  of  the-  tree-- 
bcnvc-red    mouth  of  the   river,  and    saw   before    us   the    lake.     One 
could  see   almost  to  the-  end  of  the  mirror-like  shc-et    in  which  the- 
n.w  of  peaks  on  both  sides,  still  capped   with  snow,  were  reflecte-d 
mast  eftect.ve.y.      Over  the-  whole-  sce-ne-  lay  the  charm  of  absolute- 
w.ldness  and  sohtude.  for  not  a  single  white  dweller  and  only  a  f.-w 
roamn,g  huhans  live-,1  on  its  shor.-s.     To-day.  alas  !  that  charm  has 
long    vanished;     prosperous    though    dishe-ve-lle-d     looking     minin<^ 
settk-ments  ln„.  the-  shorc-s,  the-  fore-sts  have-  sulTe-red  bv  great    (ir.^ 
which,  lor  .sevc-ral  summc-rs.   e-nv.-l„pe-d   .1,.-   whole   countVy  lor  five 
or  SIX  months   in    dense  smoke.     St.-ameis    (ilNel   with   miners  and 
land  spe-culators  awaken  the-  c-cho.-s  by  the-ir  shrill   whistle-s    whi,  h 
are-  answered  by  the-  yet  more-  discordant  loc-oinotive  1>.-I1  of   se-vc-ril 
ra.hvay  lines,  and  at  nigh,  el.,,n..  liglu  shows  up  the-  nake.lne-ss  of 
t'H--  "ume-rous  ■'  towns  "  that  have-  sprung  up  on  its  shore,  while  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  ov.r-run    by   ind.-latigabh-    prospe-c-.ors 
".  c|u.-st  e.f  silver-b.-aring  galena  v.-ins,  with  whi.  h  these  mountains 
arc-  scored. 

Aite-r  a  night  in  a  ,,ui,.t  ...ve  on  the-  nukboun.l  shore-  w.-  ,vach.-d 

''•'■  "'••■^'-■■--l  '■•  tl-  lake  the  f..llowing  e-vc-ning,  iKuing  1^^^^^ 
a    .goocly    .stock    of    lish  ^-- spl.-ndicl    kuH-lo.keel    ,salm..„ '- ,,,,;,,„ 
•   -.nght    trolling  as   we  pa.ldled  along.      I.o,,,.  ,,.,.,re   we  reaclu-.l 
our  ,oal    a  bit  of  a  sandy  b.^.h  a  fe-w  n,ile-s  from  the-  e-xtivme  ..,h1 
-•'  tl-  lake-,  shoek-h.-a.led  1  ,arby  iKul  pomted  o,„  to  me  a  prominent 
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peak  as  tlic  akoklc  where  there  were  hivoii  kianooko  i\\<t  mountain 
where  there  were  lots  of  goats.  It  was  a  "bald "-looking  eminence, 
rising  some  5000ft.  or  6000ft.  over  the  lake,  the  last  1 000ft. 
apparently  entirely  bare  rock.  Cdchini^  the  canoe  and  the  main 
stock  of  provisions  in  the  brush,  we  made  on  the  following  morning 
an  early  start.  Our  loads  were  heavy,  considering  the  climb  and  the 
country  we  wt^re  about  to  tackle,  and  what  was  really  surprising 
was  the  tremendous  load  shouldered  by  the  slim  and  diminutive 
Joan,  who  1  am  sure  would,  including  her  sole  garment,  not  have 
turned  the  scales  at  seven  stone.  The  first  few  hundred  yards  into 
the  forest,  which  was  a  mass  of  dense  underbrush,  made  my  heart 
sink  within  me,  for  I  did  not  know  that  we  would  presently  strike 
a  faint  trail,  t!ie  commencement  of  which  was  thus  hidden  from 
intruders,  who  had  no  business  there. 

It  took  us  all  d?y  to  climb  less  than  4000ft.,  i.e.,  to  reach  the 
rocks  beyond  timber-line,  where,  just  at  the  outskirts  of  forest 
vegetation,  we  made  as  skookiim  (snug)  a  camp  as  the  somewhat 
limited  level  space  permitted.  My  tiny  "  A  "  tent,  which,  with 
my  sleeping  bag  and  riHe,  had  been  my  load,  was  soon  pitched, 
and  next  morning,  while  indefatigable  Joan  went  down  to  the 
lake  for  a  second  load  of  things.  Darby  and  I  went  after  game. 
Signs  innumerable  we  soon  struck,  and  as  we  reached  higher 
altitudes  and  obtained  a  wider  outlook,  the  sharp-eyed  Darby, 
who,  of  course,  knew  exactly  where  to  look,  had  soon  spotted 
a  band  lying  motionless  like  heaps  of  snow  on  a  patch  of  green  grass 
at  the  bottom  of  a  couloir,  filled  with  )u've,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  ofT.  At  that  time  I  knew  very  little  Chinook,  so  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  Darby  how  I  proposed  to  arrange  the  stalk, 
sign-language  and  pantomime  had  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
an  understanding  between  us.  Darby  was  as  hard  as  nails, 
fleet  of  foot,  and  blessed  with  lungs  which  enabled  him  to  run 
up  the  ste(,'|jest  slopes  at  a  speed  most  men  would  be  content 
to  develo])  on  level  ground.  Moreover,  he  was  not  much 
hampered  by  clothes  ;  moccasins  on  his  feet,  a  breech-doth 
round  his   loins,  and  a  string  of  beads,  was  all   that  encumbered 
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him,  the  treasured  hat  having  been  h-ft  behind  at  Bonner's 
Ferrv.  I  thought  it  wise,  therefore,  if  I  was  to  have  a  "  look  in  " 
at  those  goats,  to  U-t  him  take  the  longer  route,  while  I 
<letermined  to  approach  the  game  from  the  upper  side,  entailing 
no  great  detour. 

Darbv  started  off  under  cover  of  a  steep  ridge,  at  a  good 
round  pace,  which  made  me  wish  he  was  more  heavily  luiiuli- 
caped,  but  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the  programme.  Putting 
mv  best  foot  foremost  1  found  myself  hfteen  minutes  later  craning 
over  the  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  last  seen  the 
goats  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  danger.  A  few  yards 
to  my  right  was  the  steep  snow  couloir,  at  which  in  my  hurry 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  "  goat  "  below  me,  I  had,  however,  not 
looked.  No  game  was  visible  on  the  patch  of  verdure,  but  there, 
squatting  l)ehind  a  rock,  I  saw  Darby,  who,  to  judge  by  the 
direction  of  his  rifle,  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  me. 
At  this  moment  a  clin.king  of  stones  close  to  me  at  my  right 
attracted  my  attention.  Turning  my  head  sharply,  what  was 
my  surprise  to  se.  s<  .  en  mountain  antelopes  calmly  climbing  up 
the  snow  couloir  not  fifteen  yards  off.  They  had  already  seen 
me,  or  rather  my  head  and  rifle,  for  the  rest  of  my  body  was  still 
under  cover  of  the  sharp  ridge  on  the  off-side  of  which  I  was  lying. 
Other  mountain  game  would  have  been  sent  scurrying  away  by  such 
a  suspicious  sight  ;  not  so,  however,  these  curious  animals.  There 
wasn't  a  big  buck  among  the  lot,  so  I  thought  I  would  just  see  what 
they  would  do.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  couloir  where  the  slant 
became  gentler,  they  all  halted  gazing  at  me,  and  one,  a  three  or 
four  year  old  male,  absolutely  sat  down  on  his  haunches  in  the 
most  unconcerned  manner.  A  rude  interruption  was,  however,  in 
store  for  them,  for  Darby,  as  soon  as  the  animals  had  got  out  of  his 
sight,  had  followed  them  up  the  couloir — how  he  ever  managed  it 
with  slippery  moccasins  on  his  feet  is  a  mystery  to  me-  and 
presently  1  saw  his  head,  with  his  long  hair  fluttering  wildlv  in  the 
breeze  pop  up  o"er  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  next  ."-econd  he 
had  opened  lire.       Rut  even  then  these  queer  animals  did  not  dash 
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off,  as  cliamois  or  bighorn  would  have  doiu-,  and  Darby  dropped 
four  of  Uu-m  before  tliey  got  Ix-yond  150  yards,  while  I  contented 
myself  •■.ith  bringing  down  the  l)iggest  of  the  lot.  I^arby  appeared 
greatly  surprised  at  my  not  shooting  more,  but  linally  was  made  to 
understand  that  1  had  eome  to  shoot  only  big  old  males.  A  couple 
of  days  afterwards  luek  favoured  me,  and  I  l)agged  what  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  larg(;st  llaplocerus  I  have  ever  killed,  a  line  old  buck 
that  weighted  quite  i  (S(jlb. 

The   weeks   I    passed   in   the  company  of  my   primitive    Indian 
couple  in  that  then   immeasurably  remote  corner  of  the  world  were 
among  the  most  interesting  I  look  back  upon.     One's  mode  of  life 
assumed    exceedingly  primordial    features,    showing    one    that    a 
temporary  reversion  to  the  habits  of  untutored  savages  had  about 
it  no  real  hardships.     An  accident  while  loading  up  the  canot-  one 
morning  on  our  way  up  the  lake  had  deprived  me  of  some  of  the 
few    essential    commodities    with    which    I    had    encumbered    the 
outfit.       The  three  tin  plates,  bread-pan,  basin,  knife  and  fork,  my 
store    of     soap,    and    all    my  very  simple    toilet    articles,  sponge, 
hairbrush,  comb — in  fact,  all  except   the  toothbrush  had  been  lost 
overboard.     As  a  conseciuence,  one  frying  pan,  a  pot,  two  lups,  and 
one  old  preserved  fruit  tin,  that  had  served  my  Indian  friends  as  a 
baler  for   their  canoe  for  1   do  not   know  how  long,  were   all   the 
cooking  and  eating  utensils  at  our  command.     Our  flour  for  bread 
was  mixed    in  the   "sag"   of  a  bit  of  waterproof   I    cut  from  my 
sleeping  bag  cover,  and  it  was  l)aked  in  the  frying-  pan  stuck  up  at 
an  angle  in   front  of  the   lire.      Fish,  fool-hens  (wood  grouse),  and 
venison  were  cooked  in  tin-  same  utensil,  if  it  was  not  roasted  on 
an  improvised  s])it  made  out  of  my  steel  cleaning  rod.      And   as  to 
the  manner  and  ways  our  food  was  eaten — well,  over  that  detail  a 
curtain  had  best  be  drawn.      In  one  respect  I  think  I  can  claim  that 
I   revolutionised    native    eticiuette.      Among    all    .\merican    Indian 
tribes  the  women  occupy,  as  everyone  knows,  a  very  inferior  rank, 
for  they  are  drudges,  the  real  workers — not  to  say  slaves — of  their 
lords  and  masters.     Among  the  Kootenays,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  squaw's  lot  was  a  'oetter  one,  but  still  one  we  would  call  that  of 
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a  menial.  When  sittinjj  down  to  our  meals,  my  brawny  Darby  had 
from  the  very  lirst  assumed  the  rijjht  to  squat  down  a  little  way  olT 
and  polish  off  his  food  at  the  same  time  I  was  so  occu|)ied,  poor 
Joan  having  to  content  herself  with  the  leavings,  which  she  ate 
with  her  back  turned  towards  us  while  we  were  smoking  our  pipes. 
The  above  described  loss  of  cooking  and  eating  utensils  gave  me 
the  chance  to  work  a  change  in  this  respect  which  at  first  met  not 
only  with  the  indignant  refusal  of  the  husband,  but  with  that  of 
humble  Joan,  to  whom  the  idea  of  sharing  food  out  of  the  same  pan 
with  her  lord  appeared  to  be  an  unheard-of  act  of  Icsc  nui/csfc, 
more  particularly  so  in  the  presence  of  a  white  stranger.  Neither 
of  these  children  of  nature  had  ever  set  eyes  upon  a  white  woman, 
and  1  suppose  they  had  never  come  into  contact  with  while  men, 
so  my  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  by  insisting  on  serving 
myself  first,  and  only  when  1  had  finished  giving  an  e(jual  share  to 
the  squaw  and  to  proud  Darby,  I  linally  accomplished  my  purpose. 
In  a  day  or  two  man  and  wife  were  eating  quite  domestically  out 
of  the  same  frying  pan  or  amicably  rending  a  roasted  grouse  by 
the  concentrated  efforts  of  two  pairs  of  greasy  paws,  a  smile  of 
masculine  condescension  and  a  feminine  titter  being  the  only 
outward  signs  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  extreme  novelty  of 
this  new  fangled  domestic  equality  was  regarded  by  them. 

But  1  have  wandered  afield  and  must  hie  back  to  our  subject. 

The  anlelope-goal  attains  now  and  again  a  viry  formidable  size. 
An  old  ram,  killed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  had  a  'rirth  around  the  body 
of  7ft.  3iin.  It  was  impossible  to  ascervaii.  liis  weight,  but  from 
the  fact  that  two  powerful  men  could  not  lilt  liim  4ft.  it  must  have 
been  at  least  30olb.  Another  big  ram,  killed  in  i8<S(S  in  ■  ». 
.Selkirks  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Hentley,  of  the  Academy  of  Scieii  i  f 
California,  measured,  so  the  sportsman  reported,  from  muzzle  Lu  Lip 
of  tail  6ft.  gin. 

About  thirty  years  ago  some  enterprising  Californians,  desiring 
to  try  an  experimental  crossing  of  the  antelope-goat  with  liie 
Angora  goat  of  Asia,  visited  Montana  and  offered  large  rewards, 
1  believe,  as  much  as  Soodol.  apiece,  for  live  adult  goats.      In  the 
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« oursc  of  a  vcar  they  siu»t'<!clecl  in  jjcttinj^  st'VtTal,  but  I  was  told 
only  one  nat  litd  California  alive,  l-'oiir  lianly  mnuntaini't-rs  of 
Dt'crlodge  devoted  a  full  year  to  the  task  of  catihinf,'  the  wary 
animals,  necessarily  livinj;  all  the  time,  even  in  winter,  in  the 
inhospitable  regions  above  timber-line,  'ihey  suneeded  in  doing 
so  by  bringing  them  to  bay  with  trained  hounds  on  some  rocky 
h'dge,  and  then  a|)|)roaching  from  .ibove  and  lassoing  the  cornered 
victims    while    they    were    busily    engaged    keeping    the    dogs    off 
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bv  vicious  thrusts  of  their  shar]i  horns.  On  suih  occasions  they 
are  most  dangerous  to  approach,  for  they  arc  perfectly  re  kless,  and 
have  tierce  courage,  great  muscular  activity,  and  wonderful  tenacity 
of  life,  and  one  c.in  imagine  how  diftiiult  tiie  whole  proceeding 
must  have  proved  amid  the  deep  snow  and  winter  gales  of  those 
inhospitable  regions. 

One  of  the  rams  caught  by  these  hunters  is  supposed  lo  have 
been  by  far  the  biggest  of  its  kind  ever  seen,  a  claim  one  cannot 
dispute  provided  its  reported  weight  is  true.  It  was  brought  alive 
to    Deerlodge   and    kept    in   continement   there  for  some  time.  ■;  .\ 
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week  after  its  capture  it  was  wtighed  and  was  found  to  turn  the 
scales  at  4iS{)lh  '  It  was  also  plioto^raplied  l)y  two  men  (William 
Hyde  and  '111.  II.  Kutter),  the  lirst  ph()loj^raj)hers  who  set  up  shop 
in  Montana,  and  from  them  I  received  what  is  believed  to  he 
the  only  copy  extant,  for  the  negative  came  to  grief  in  a 
lire  soon  alter  the  picture  was  taken.  Only  a  few  copies  had 
been  secured,  and  all  but  the  one  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
shared,  I  was  tolil,  the  fate  of  the  plate.  The  illustration  on  p.  114 
is  a  reproduction,  and  has,  therefore,  peculiar  interest.  It  re- 
presents this  monster  ram  in  his  winter  <  oat,  securely  tied  up  to 
a  heavy  iron  mining-jjump  and  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only 
photograph  of  a  live  lla|)locerus  that  exists.  The  only  large  male 
specimen  in  the  .Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington  was,  I  believe, 
mounted  by  a  taxidermist  who  strictly  copini  the  pose  of  the 
I  )eerIodge  monster. 

Sir  lulmund  l.oder  did  for  the  antelo|)c-go,it  what  he  achieved 
for  the  wa])iti,  /.c,  he  ascertained  the  weight  of  a  ram  as  it 
stood  when  the  bullet  ended  its  career.  It  was  a  big  specimen, 
and  it  scaled  J4f)lb,  ;'s  it  fell,  and  icS^lh.  cli  .111,  so  that  an 
extreme  live  weight  of  ^wlb.,  or  even  3501b.,  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
antelope-goat  inhabiting  the  mountains  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Pacific  do  not  attain  the  same  great  size  reached  bv  those 
of  the  interior.  1  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  not  so  much  from 
actual  experience,  for  1  have  never  hunted  the  animal  in  the 
former  regions,  but  from  remarks  made  by  those  who  have, 
and  who  appear  to  consider  i5olb.  as  the  weight  "of  about  as 
large  a  goat  as  t:ver  1  saw,"*  and  by  the  size  of  many  hundreds  of 
coast  skins  I  have  seen  at  different  times,  which  is  even  more 
lonclusive  evidence. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  tht;  Haplocerus,  tht;  general 
statement  that  they  only  inhabit  the  I'acilic  slope  mountains 
north  of    Mount    Shasta,  close   to    the    boundary  of    Oregon    and 
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California,  and  are  never  found  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
main  divide,  needs  a  few  explanatory  remarks.  Two  writers, 
to  whost^  judgment  i  lend  much  weight  —  Mr.  (irinnell  and 
Mr.  Warburton  Pike — entertain  tlie  belief  that  the  animal  has 
occasionally  been  seen  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  latter, 
writing  in  the  "  Encyclop;edia  of  Sport"  (\'ol.  i,  p.  45(^1),  says: — 
"  In  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  authentic  instances  of 
their  occurrence  have  bi-en  noticed  within  the  last  twenty  years." 
On  this  point  I  cannot  agree  with  either  until  a  positive 
proof  of  such  an  occurrence  is  furnished.  It  is  quite  true  that 
one  has  heard  of  many  such  discoveries  of  the  llaploierus  on 
the  mountains  of  Wyoming,  Kastern  Montana  (near  the  National 
Park),  and  in  Colorado,  but  on  following  up  the  reports  they 
have  invariably  simmered  down  to  hearsay  evidi  iice,  or  to  the 
ctiually  frequent  error  made  by  men,  who  had  never  seen  a 
mountain  goat,  mistaking  a  female  bighorn  for  it.  Of  another 
cause  of  these  mistakes  an  Knglish  sportsman,  who  is  an  old 
resident  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  has  lately  given  me  .111 
interesting  account.  .\ccording  to  him,  some  of  the  Angora 
goats  imported  years  ago  have  run  wild,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
one  or  two  districts  of  Western  Colorado  and  Northern  Utah, 
he  himself  having  seen  their  horns.  As  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  these  animals  resembles  in  certain  respects  the  antelope- 
goat,  it  is  i-a.sy  to  account  for  the  mistake  made  by  otherwise 
perfectly   reliable  men. 

if  there  is  one  region  where  they  might  dwell,  if  once  their 
existence  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide  be  admitted,  it  is  the 
Soshone  range  south  of  the  National  Park.  There  I  havt;  looked 
for  them  fairly  thoroughly  without  discovering  a  single  sign  of 
them,  notsvithstanding  the  positive  assurance  of  hunters,  and  even 
of  men  above  the  ordinary  run  of  western  "tali-talkers,"  that  it 
was  to  be  found  there.  Further  north,  in  the  Flathead  and  Fast 
Kootenay  country,  where  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
consists  really  of  three  parallel  mountain  i  hains,  the  most  westerlv 
being  skirted  by  the  deep  depression  formed  by  the  I'pper  Koottiuu 
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and  Flathead  valleys,  the  Haploeerus  inhabits  in  hirj^e  flocks  the 
last-named  of  tiie  three  ridges,  and  is  found  also  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  centre  chain.  Roth  of  these  drain  to  the  Pacific.  On 
the  most  easterly  chain,  which  rises  from  the  Calgary  and  McLeod 
plains,  it  is.  I  believe,  occasionally  found,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  such  occurs  only  in  consi  quence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Stonies  and  Flathead  Indians  hunt  them  with  dogs,  and  thus 
cause  the  animals  to  stray  beyond  tlu'ir  natui-al  confines.  Such,  at 
hast,  was  the  explanation  I  received  from  Stonit-  Indian  hunters 
who  do  the   most  "  go;u  "  hunting. 

To  give  the  41"  _^o"  \.  I.at.,  or  the  Mount  Shasta  region  as  the 
most  southerly  point  at  which  the  liaploi'erus  is  found,  is  also  not 
strictly  correct,  for  there  is  good  e\  idenic  that  they  exist  on 
Mount  WHiitney,  in  California,  a  high,  somewhat  isolated  mountain 
bliick  in  Central  California  about  ji,i)  _v>"  \.  I.at.,  thougii  none  are 
to  !)(•  found  for  3  ,  or  more  than  300  miles,  north,  until  Mount 
Shasta  is  n.-ichcd.  Mount  Whitney  mav,  I  think,  be  safely 
accepted  as  the  extrenv  southern  boundarv  of  the  llaplocerus's 
rar.ge,  the  great  aititudi-  of  this  ])eak  (i4,SS()ft.)  explaining  their 
existence  in  what  is  practii  ally  a  semi-tropii.il  region.  Rowland 
Ward,  in  his  latest  " 'lexi-book  for  Fnglisii  .Sportsmen"  (Records 
of  l^ig  (iame),  says  "that  it  is  distributed  in  North  .America 
throughout  th.r  Roi-k\  .Mountains  from  about  lat.  ^(r  in  California 
;it  le.ist  as  far  north  as  lat.  ()o  ."  This,  as  i  liaxc  alreatlv  remarked, 
is  a  misleading  di'siTiption,  for  the  beast  is  iiof  found  in  the  Rocky 
.Mountains  proper,  l)ul  onl\  on  the  mountains  of  the  I'aiitic  .Slope. 

In  the  liadminton  l.ibraiy,  Mr.  I'liillii^ps-Wollev  dexoli  s  but  a 
little  over  two  Jiages  to  it  and  to  its  chase,  di  ilaring  "  that  it 
appears  to  be  tln'  biggest  fool  that  walks  upon  four  legs,"  and 
"  that  there  is  no  wild  animal  <'asier  to  stalk."  "  I  felt  thoroughly 
ash.imed  ol  myself,"  he  writes,  when  lu'  put  an  end  to  ;i  big  r.iin 
with  a  bullet. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  writer  in  what  he  says  of  the 
"goat."  Were  what  he  savs  true  about  it>  chase  being  the 
easiest   ol   any  wild   .animal,  it   would   surel\-  lia\e  long  ago  shared 
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the  fate  of  tlic  l)isoii  instead  of  being  to-day  in  many  places  more 
numerous  than  it  was  a  generation  ago, 


I  hen  the  Coast  India 


lis 


)ursued  it  with  zeal  for  the  sake  ol  its  fleece,  of  wiiich  tliev  made 


their  blankets 


no  means  suci 


uuording  to  my 
stupid  aninu 


experience  the  llaphuerus  is  b\ 
d  to  si'e  it  defend  ilself  agfainst 


an 


enemies  sue 


h  as  dogs,  bears,  or  wolves,  to  the  attacks  of  whicii 
latter  it  is  ever  exposed,  betrays  anything  but  stupidity.  Wlial 
makes  it  appear  stupid  is  its  ingrained  curiosity  that  caus' 
to  stand  gazing  at  any  unwonted  sight,  such  as  a  man.  A  ..  ;. 
a  l;ear,  or  a  wolf,  it  does  not  waste  time  looking  at,  but  betakes 
itself  off,  or  seeks  speedily  a  placi'  of  vantage  where  it  can  di'fend 
itself  against  enemies  with  which  it  knows  perfeitlv  well  how  lo 
deal.  The  Flathead  and  Stonie  Indians,  who  usi'd  to  do  a  lot 
of  goat  hunting,  have  ri'peatedly  told  me  that  in  places  where 
goats  are  often  hunted  they  becoi.i  •  as  dillicult  of  ;i|)pr()ach  as 
bighorn,  which,  if  true,  amply  corroborates  my  impression. 

A  much  more  correct  description  of  llu'  country  frecjuented  by 
the  Ilaplocerus  is  given  by  another  British  Columbian,  Mr.  John 
Fannin,  curator  ot  the  I'ro'.incial  Museum  in  \  ictoria.  Ihis  writer 
on  our  subject  says  that  it  is  abundant  "along  the  rugged  peaks  of 
the  toast  Range."  "Here,"  he  says,  "amidst  nature's  wildest 
scenes  of  storm-s\\e|)t  beetling  crags  and  snowy  peaks,  wlu're  the 
silence  is  seldom  broken  e\en  by  the  rush  of  mountain  torrents  or 
the  crashii.;.^  of  the  treacherous  avalanche  ;  here,  far  removed  from 
the  trail  of  the  ordinary  hunter,  the  mountain  goat  enjoys  freedom 
of  action  unmolested  by  the  ])ersecution  ot  man,  to  a  muth  gri'ater 
extent  lli.ui  is  allotted  to  any  other  animal  in  the  mountains,  and  it 
may  be  safe  to  sa\-  that  it  will  exist  when  all  other  animals  of  tin- 
forest  shall  have  hriMi  extiTmiiiated  or  driven  bevond  our 
boundaries."  * 

.Vccording  to  the  same  writer,  the  Ila|)locerus  inhabiting  tlu 
ruggetl  mountains  adj.u cut  to  salt  water  along  the  lountless  inlets 
ol  the  Uritish  (olumbi.in  co.ist  di'scend  to  lowt'r  ri'gions  in  Januar\' 
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and  I'.-bruary,  ami  h,.  has  knoun  of  j^oats  l.fi.iir  killed  within  a  few 
iumdrc-d  yards  of  thr  s.a  level,  and  t„  !)..  .aptured  while  actually 
sw.mm.ng  wide  str.-tehes  of  salt  wat.T.  11..,  himself,  on  one  occasion 
bassed  thre,.  goats  an.l  got  hack  to  his  canoe  within  an  hour  fron> 
the  tune  oi  sfart.ng.  The  interminable  h.-avv  rain  and  squalls 
make  huntn.g  along  th,-  in!..ts  at  this  season  a  somewhat  disa-ree- 
able  sport.  "^ 

Mr.  Theodore  Koo,s.v,.li,  in  the  '•  Kncvelopa.<lia  ,.f  .Sport."  wlun 
speaking  ol  th.  chase  of  this  beast,  savs  that  ■•  then-  is  no  .ram,- 
annual  m  .\merica  the  pursuit  of  which  mtails  such  srvere  U)il  " 
and  Lh,s  .s  certainly  very  true,  ,.xc..pt  along  the  coast  of  iVitish 
(  olumbia. 

No  animal  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  th,.  ol^.Tver  the  impression 
of  greater  stubbornness  than  dors  th.-  I  laplocvrus.  On.,  .rreat 
pecuhanty  of  its  structure  is  ,h..  r..markabl..  shortn.ss  or  th- 
nu-lacarpal  bon..s,  whi.h,  in  tlu-  .ase  .,f  th,.  skeK.ton  of  an  adult 
specnm.n  pr..s..nte.l  by  Sir  K.hnund  l.o.l-r  to  the  Natural  Ilistorv 
Mus,.um  (.wvI'.Z  S,".S8.,,  p.  5,,,  „u.asureonlval,„ut4in.  in 
Ic-ngth.  I  o  th.s  la.t  ref.-ren.v  is  also  mad.,  in  Sir  J.  Richardson's 
••/oology  o(  tlu-  \-oy...g..  „f  the  //rn,nf  mS,^^),  R  „„  ,,„,,,, 
i'xplains  .1...  annual's  p,.,uliar  gait,  whi.h,  un  a  I..V..1  rarelv  exc.ds 
a  sort  ol  last  walk,  b,-  th.-  dangvr  ..v.-r  so  tluvatening.        ' 

Kxtrem..|y  litll..  is  known  about  tl„.  rutting  's.ason  of  this 
7"'"''''  ""  '"■'■"""'  "'  ""•  .^'■^•••'t  -liHi'ultv  of  r.-aching  its  ..I.-val-.d 
<  wHbng-pla.H.s  in  th..  ,l..p,i,  ,„■  ,vint..r.  Thr  f..w"ln.lian  trib.s 
tlKit  lornu.rly  ma.l.-  a  pra.ti.v  of  hunting  tlu.s..  animals  svste- 
mHt.cally,  avr  that  th..y  rut  in  I  ).-mber,  and  (his  ..oiu..i.l..s  with 
■>•>■  .■xpn-un.vs.  I  hav..  ha.l  th.s..  animals  „n.l..r  mv  ol,s,.rvati.H, 
at    var.ous   ,un..s   and   plac-s,    in    ..v..ry    nuuuh    b-.tw^.n    Mav   -.n.i 

November:   .uHl  with  tin.  ..x....p,i.n   ,>f  ,,,..  n.,,i.ing,  in  ,h.."latt..r 
7f'     '■;    "-'•■Iatlu.ad..um.ry^abu„ingma,ch    b..twe..n    larg.- 
aclults,      hav..  n-v-.r  per.-..iv..d  any  signs  of  ,1...   nu.      Mr.  (i..,,    [i 
'-;■"■"•  ;';■'•   <•;  the   nu.s,    ..xp..ri..n..e.l   obs..rv..rs    of    this    ,,uaint 

•n-n  ol  the  I>a...hc  SI.,,,.,   mountain   rang..s,  also  cmsulers  that 
t'-'"l   -ursn,   !)......mb,.r.     Th..   young    ar..   born    in   th..   latf.r 
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half  of  May.  F  have  seen,  and  in  two  or  thrtc  lases  handled, 
quite  yoiniir  beasts  in  tlie  first  half  of  June,  and  two  instances 
mentioned  bv  the  above  writer  eonfirm  this.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  zoological  society  possesses,  or  has  ever  possessi'd,  a  live 
specimen. 

Hitherto  stulkiiii:;  the  goat  has  bi'en  mainly  dealt  with ;  a 
(juicker  and  less  arduous  m<'th()d  of  bagging  this  beast  is  to 
employ  dogs,  who  save  one  no  end  of  "bootless"  climbing  and 
fatigue,  though  it  is,  of  course,  not  so  sportsmanlike  a  feat.  It  must 
be  remi-mbered,  however,  that  even  with  dogs  the  sportsman's 
endurance  is  tested  by  attaining  the  above  timber-line  regions 
where,  exce])t  perhaps  in  the  immediati'  vicinitv  of  the  Pacilic 
coast  ranges  in  sight  of  salt  water,  the  goat  is  to  be  found  during 
the  open  se;isons  of  the  year.  Some  excuse  therefore  is  to  hv 
made  if  men,  short  of  time  and  no  longer  able  to  stand  the  hard 
work  of  stalking,  take  refuge  to  the  emijioymeiit  of  a  few  hounds 
trained  to  their  work.* 

When  cornered  by  man  or  hound  its  habit  of  defending  itself 
with  its  sharp  horns  gives  an  old  ram  a  fierce  and  yet  somewhat 
comical  ai)pearance.  Its  ever  lowen d  head,  sturdv  assurance  in 
its  strength,  and  the  f.ict  th.it  it  oi)serves  its  enemies  much  as 
an  irate  old  geiitlein.in  would  oxer  his  sjxctai'ies,  no  less  than 
its  shaggv  t)ison-like  "  luimpiness  "  of  appearance,  make  it  an 
uni(|ue  sight,  es|)eciaily  in  .luttimn,  winter,  and  earlv  spring,  when 
its  winter  coat  has  att.iined  its  full  growth. 

There  is  great  simil.irity  between  the  hoof  of  the  ll.iploi crus 
and  tli.'it  of  the  chamois,  in  so  far  ;is  the  inside  surface  of  both  are 
of  an  eiastii-  india-rubix'r  like  texture,  while  the  outside 
edge  is  extremely  hard  and  as  sharp  as  a  chisel.  'ihe  one 
breaking  the  jar  when  leaping  down  gre.il  heights,  the  other 
taking  advantage  of  the  smallest  en  vice  or  une\enness  to  gain 
a  foothold. 


♦This  huntinjr  was  (iL'sciil)i'd  iiy  nu'  in  .in  illu--tr;itc(!  articli'  in  llic  Ciitiirv 
Milled:;! iu\  Di-iembtT,  1SS4. 
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The  Haplororu.s   has  behind  its  horns   a  musk  gland,  not  unlike- 
that  ol   the  malf  chamois  during  the  rut.  and  the  meat  of  both  male 
and  female   ,s  strongly  impregnated  with  a   muskv  flavour,  which 
makes   .t  repulsive   to  all   but  the  semi-starved.      And,   even  in  the 
<ase  of  the  latter,  almost  anything  is  preferable  to  goat  venison  if 
.t  -s  not  that  of  a  kid.      I  remend.er  on,e  being  out  after  goat  with 
my  fnend  Aledhurst.  when  we  ran  completely  out  of  provi.;ions.  the 
man    whom    we    had    sent   down    for   a    fresh   supplv    not    having 
r.-turned  as  cpnckly  as  we  expected.      W'e  had  been  out  stalking  all 
•lay,  and  1  had  brought  back  a  bit  of  meat  from   a  fat  black  bear  I 
bad   k.lled.      \^•e    had   absolutely   nothing  else   in   cam,>,  and   when 
Medhurst  got  back,  long  after  dark,  he  brought   in   a  piece  of  goat 
^•cn.son  of  an  old   ram   he  had  killed.      He-  had  eaten  nothing  sine- 
<arly  that  morning,  and  he  and  the  dog  he-  had  with  him  were-  pr.-ttv 
well  starve-d.      Mc-dhurst   had   nc.ver  U-vn   hungrv  enough   to  touch 
goat   or  bearmc-at,  for  he   had   th..   strongest    possible-' aversion  to 
both.      Lv.-n  m  this  instance  he-  could  not  swallow  c-ither,  and  mack- 
a  very  meagre-  supper  off  the  blackc-nc-d   rind   of  bacon  with  nv  hich 
wc    had    for  the   past   wc-ek   gr.-as.-d    the-   frying-pan    when   baking 
"read.      i  h.s,   at    no  time  v.-ry   appetising  rind,  .Mc-dhurst  literallv 
t..-k  out  ot  the-  mouth  of  the  dog  who  had  di.sc-ov.-r.-d  the  discarck-d 
treasure  lymg  about  camp,   and  was  gnawing  at  it  wlu-n  his  mast.-r 
forc.-d  Inm    to  giv,-   it   up  and  accvpt    in  lieu  of  it   a  chunk  of   the 
venerable  goafs  -  vc-nison."      It  was  the-  funni.-st  sight  in  the-  world 
to  s,.,-   that    dog   tackle   this  m.a,.      Avc-rsion  to  the-  musky  flavour 
seem...!  to    be-   almost    as    pn.noun.vd  as  in  the-  c-ase  of  his  masfr 
an<l    ev.-n    wh.-n    he-   had    swallow.-d    i,,    .vrtain    sounds   whic-h    we' 
pr.-s.-ntly   hc-ard   I.-d    us   to   suppos.   tha,   goafs  m.-at  n.av  possiblv 
poss,-ss   valuable   pharma.vutical   <,ualiti..s  as  an   ,-m,-tic  of  sp-.^cU 
action.  ' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THK    MOOSK,    CARIBOU,    AND    SMALL    DKKK    C)l 

PACIFIC  SLOl»K. 


Till 


As  a  rult  sporlsiiu-n  arc  tin;  first  to  pi'iietratc  into  iiiu;x|)lore(i 
regions,  leading  the  way  lor  niiiiers  and  others  (.'ng.iged  in  occupa- 
tions that  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  wilderness.  In 
Africa,  Australia  and  Asia,  the  amateur  or  professional  hunters 
were  invariably  the  forerunners.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
known  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  .\laska,  where  the  miner 
prect'ded  the  hunter.  I'p  to  three  vears  ago  it  was,  1  believe, 
absolutely  unknown  that  by  far  larger  moose  than  anywhere  else 
were  to  be  found  in  the  dense  scrub  forests  and  marshy  valley 
bottoms  of  that  inhospitable  land.  It  was  as  unknown  as  the  fact 
that  white  bighorn  could  be  found  there,  and  that  a  species  of  bear 
very  akin  to  the  practiiallv  e.s.tinct  Californian  grizzly  roams 
through  the  Alaskan  woods. 

The  largest  uni|uestioned  moose  head  t'xhibiled  at  tin  AnuTican 
Trophy  Show  was  Mr.  ( )tho  Shaw's  trophy  with  a  sjiread  of  t)5in. 
.\bout  Mr.  IJierstadt's  moose  antlers,  which  measured  lin.  more, 
I  have  heard  some  doubts  expressed  whether  the  sprtad  was  a 
perfi'ctly  natural  or,-  ,  and  not  attributable  to  an  artificial  widt-ning 
of  the  antlers  on  the  part  of  the  taxidermist  who  m^'unted 
them,  so  as  to  iiurease  tlu'  sjjread.  I'Or  this  reason  I  think  it 
fairest  to  consider  .Mr.  Otho  Shaw's  as  the  largest  at  the  exhibition. 
Nothing  much  better  turned  up  for  ten  years,  when  suddenly 
certain  giant  antlers  came  down  from  .Maska  as  a  result  of 
the   first   rush   of    prospectors    to  the    ^'ukon  ;    and    Sheard,   whose 
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The   Largest  Moose  Anti.krs  on   Recokd. 

Shotin  1897,  in  the  Yukon  B.isin,  Al,-.sk;i.     jSjin   spread,  with  43  points. 
(Owned  by  W.  F.  Sheard,  of  Taconia.) 
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resKlence  at  Tacoma  (lr,„„  whi.h  place  steamers  run  to  Alaska) 
of  course,  gave  him  unrivalled  opportunities  to  collect  the  best 
there  vvas,  soon  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  several  splendid 
antlers.*  One  of  them  was  bought.  1  an,  told  bv  Slu-ard.  for 
5oodols  by  Sir  Hache  Cunard.  It  is  the  head  now  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  As  its  picture  has  been  published  on  manv 
oc-cas.ons.  I  do  not  think  it  ..ecessary  to  give  more  than  th,.  follow- 
ing particulars  which,  I  see  from  a  photograph  sent  to  me  bv  the 
pn^ent  owner,  arc-  as  follows:  y^in.  spread  with  forty  points 
("Records  of  liig  (iame "  giy.s  it  eredit  only  for  thirtv-sev.-n 
points). 

Another  giant  pair  of  vK  larger  dimensions  followed  down 
Irom  Alaska  soon  afterwards.  It  is  the  wonderful  trophy  of  which 
I  give  a  photographic  representation.  Sheard  informs  m,-  that  it 
mc-asures  jS.Un.  in  width,  and  has  forty-three  tines,  and  1  think  lu- 
has  every  right  to  call  it  the  record  moose  hc-ad  of  the  world  He 
offered     me    this     interesting     head     mounted     for     ^oodols  | 

immediately  wrote  10  him.  closing  with  him  on  those  tcTms.  but  to 
my  disappointment  he  subsequently  withdrew  his  offcT,  stating  that 
he  would  not  sell  tin-  head  at  all  at  present. 

"KcHords  of  JJig  Game-  is  again  sadly  at  fault  r.-spc-cting 
this  head,  for  not  only  is  the  head  placed  third  instc-ad  of  lirst  as 
.1,  on  account  of  its  record  span,  deserves,  but  the  number  of  tin,-s 
IS  undc-rstated  by  three,  for,  according  to  the  ou  ,ut,  whose 
.-ucurac-y  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  has  fortv-threc-  points 
several  being  invisible  on  the  photograph  1  have  rc-produced 

Sheard.  writing  to  me  quite  lately  (June  12,  ,8cjc;),  complains  of 
Ward  having  only  givc-n  this  head  cn-dit  for  forty  points,  and 
makes  the  following  remark  concc-rning  the  two  heads  which  Ward 
has  placed  before  this  y.Sin.  one,  and  which  measure-,  according  to 
Ward,  7of.n.  and  (Kjin.  .vspecliy.-ly  in  width.  Slu-ard,  writing  to 
mc  m  reference  to  this  mattc-r,  says:   -  As  to  the  nu-asurc-ments   of 


*  \n  a  late  letter  from  Sheard,  he  tells  me  that  he  has  ••  just  reeeivecl  sixiy- 
four  large  moose  heads  fro.n  the  north,  and  six  whole  speehnens." 
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Mr.  Tolhurst's  and  Mr.  Hart's   moost-  heads,  I  am  surprisfd  at  the 
measurtinfiits  given,  as  I  owned  both  of  these  heads  at  one  time." 

Sheard's  great  tro|)hy  weighs,  ht;  tells  me,  as  we  sec  it  in  the 
photograph,  8ilh.  ijoz.,  wliile  Mr.  Hart's  speiimen  is  reported  to 
me  as  weighing  only  51^11).  It  is  likely  that  the  live  weight  of  the 
larger  of  the  two  animals  must  have  been  nearer  ^ooolb.  than 
2oooIb.     It  was  killed  in  1S97  in  the  Yukon  Basin. 

The  two  moose  heads  of  Sir  Peter  Walker,  whieh  Ward  in  his 
third  edition  states  lame  from  British  Columbia,  were  not  killed  in 
that  country,  as  Sir  Peter  informs  me  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  my 
part.  In  the  same  letter  he  tells  me  that  the  measurements  of  the 
Xorwegiiin  elk  head  of  his  are  wrong  in  Ward's  book,  as  it  is 
bigger  than  the  head  belonging  to  Mr.  ISate,  which  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  list. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  heads  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  chase  of 
the  moose,  one  must  prt'mise  that  between  moose  hunting  as 
occasionally  practised  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  wav  on  the  wi-stern 
watershed  of  the  Rockit's,  and  the  highly  elaborated  manner  in 
which  th.it  sport  is  pursued  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  provinces  of 
Canada,  Manitoba  included,  th'Tt;  is  avast  difference.  It  arises  not 
only  frcr.-i  liic  fact  that  most  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  coast 
districts  of  the  North-west,  where  th(!  moose  is  found,  are  more 
iishermiMi  than  hunters,  but  also  in  c()nsec|uence  of  the  far  more 
impenetrable  charact«'r  of  the  fori  st  in  the  latter  lountries,  which 
makes  hunting  very  much  more  dirficult. 

Of  moose  hunting  in  the  Yukon  District  of  Alaska  as  well  as 
in  the  nunu;rous  hunting  grounds  at  tin;  head  of  the  great  inlets, 
such  as  Cook  and  Copper  River,  in  which  these  big  heads  were 
obtained,  1  know  nothing  by  personal  experience.  I  am  told  that 
most  of  the  moose  are  killed  by  Indians  who  go  out  meat  hunting 
to  supply  mining  camps.  As  much  as  idol,  per  lb.  is  paid  for 
venison  where  grub  is  scarce.  This  will  probably  lead,  in  ail  the 
mining  regions,  to  a  s|)eedy  diminution  of  their  number  which 
was  never  verv  great,  to  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  and 
the  freijuencv   in   past  days   of  men  starving   to  death   in   Alaskan 
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wilds,  a  fatf  which  could   not   well   iiavc   befallen   thtin    had  jjamc 
of  any  sort  been  plentiful. 

The  Indians  kill  the  moose,  of  course,  in  the  easiest  manner, 
i.e.,  running  them  down  on  snow,  but  as  this  is  not  a  method  thai, 
will  appeal  to  non-professional  sportsnK  n,  I  am  tem|)ted  to  reprint 
with  ihi-  author's  kind  permission,  a  papi-r  published  three  or  four 
years  ago  in  the  Field  (Dec.  14,  I<^(J5),  by  (leneral  Richard 
Dashwood,  in  which  he  describes  moose-calling  by  a  while  caller 
in  Eastern  Canada.  This  is  very  tiiie  sport,  for  it  not  only  tests 
one's  skill  in  the  perfect  imitation  of  a  weirdly  unfamiliar  sound, 
but  also  in  the  stealthy  approach  of  a  highly  suspicious  and  siiy 
beast.  Both  require  great  experience  in  woodcraft,  as  those  who 
have  ever  tried  to  call  a  moose  or  even  a  red  deer  stag  know  full 
well  They  will  also  realise  how  unjustilied  are  the  sneers  of  those 
who  declare  that  calling  moose  is  nothing  but  |)otting  at  the  shortest 
range  an  animal  blinded  with  passion,  and  whose  venison,  (hev 
never  fail  to  add,  v,  ith  more  vehemence  than  regard  for  truth,  is 
totallv  unlit  for  human  food.  These  cavillers  generally  point  to  the 
Norwegian  fashion  of  elk  hunting  as  the  acme  of  sport.  To  follow 
a  hound  turned  loose  on  the  tracks  of  an  elk  till  the  latter  turns  at 
bay,  may  ■.•equire  as  great  or  even  greater  endurance,  l.ut  it  certainlv 
calls  for  no  woodcraft,  and  has  about  it,  I  should  have  thought,  none 
of  those  supremely  exciting  moments  that  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
moosi-  caller. 

But  let  the  already  mentioned  master  moose-caller  relate  his 
experience  which,  though  garnered  in  tlie  Eastern  districts  of 
Canada,  will  apply,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  main  also  to 
the  magnificent  Pacific  Slope  representatives  of  the  largest  existing 
specimens  of  the  largest  deer  species  in  the  world. 

General  Dashwood  w  rites  : 


Some  years  hail  elapsed  since  I  had  heanl  the  welcome  i;runl  of  a 
bull  moose  in  response  to  my  call  on  a  birch  bark  caller;  1  therefore 
decitled  to  have  another  turn  in  the  Canadian  forests  in  the  rutting  season, 
hoping  that  hy  good  luck  I  might  possibly  kill  a  moose  whose  antlers 
should   measure   5ft.   across.      Hitherto   the   largest   moose    I    had   shot 
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nieasiired  53111.  in  that  respect;  ^oin.,  if  well  proiipjed  and  palniated.  may 
be  considered  a  j;ood  head.  l)iit  6oin,  and  over  is  very  rare,  especially  in 
these  days. 

I.eavin},'  Liverpool  last  .\iiKiist,  I  arrived  at  lh<'  place  where  I  decided 
to  camp  on  the  2(A\\  of  that  month.  I  was  on  a  chain  of  lakes  connected 
by  a  brook,  which  in  some  parts  was  dead  water,  and  in  others  so  shallow 
and  rocky  as  to  necessitate  porta>,'inu;.  We  spent  the  time  |>rior  to  the 
riittin;j;  season  in  prospectiitf?  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  sluf,f^ish 
parts  of  the  brook,  lookini,'  for  o|)en  spaces  wherein  to  i  'H.  and  carefully 
nolinj,'  tracks  and  other  si)j;ns.  which  denoted  the  near  ])resence  ol  ;he 
animals  we  intended  to  hinit.  it  was  |)atent  that  althoii;;h  there  was  a  falv 
spriiiklinfj;  of  moose  in  the  vicinity,  they  were  by  no  means  ]ilentifiil, 
liavin.i,'  been  much  disturbed  of  late  years  by  lumbermen,  and  also  killed 
in  the  deep-crusted  snow,  in  defiance  of  ihe  law,  b\  red  and  white 
l)oi-himtcrs. 

^fy  Indians  consisted  of  a  tirst-rate  caller  and  cree|>er  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  a  local  man.  who  was  a  j^ood  'ook  and  liiLCU'er.  but 
a  poor  himier.  and  absolutely  i,y:norant  of  callinfjf. 

Having'  s|;otted  on  two  occasions  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  bii,^  bull  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  not  far  off,  we  tried  him  on  the  niji;ht  of  SejU.  5.  but. 
allhou,i(li  the  animal  answered  the  call,  hi'  would  not  con..  ,  as  the  ruttinfi; 
season  had  not  (.ommeiiced  :  or.  as  the  Indians  s.iy  :  'he  had  not  started.' 
Two  mornini^s  later  my  Indian  Joe,  the  caller,  brought  him  up,  and  I  shot 
him:  a  line  beast,  his  horns  measured  54oin.  across,  were  l.'eaulifully 
pronged  and  yialmated.  and  very  symmetrical 

l''(jr  the  ne.\t  three  weeks  or  more  the  weather  was  windy,  and  we  never 
had  a  single  night  or  morning  that  was  really  good  for  calling  ;  for  to  call 
when  there  is  any  wind  is  worse  than  useless.  The  animals  come  up  and 
smell  \'ou.  and  then  good-bye  to  them,  for  the\  at  once  leave  the 
neighbourhood. 

\\\  Oct.  4  both  my  men  were  ill  in  camp  from  chills,  caught  lying  out 
night  after  night  with  no  tire,  in  the  hopes  of  the  morning  turning  out  still, 
which  it  never  did.       On  the  5th  it  promised  to  be  a  tirst-rate  evening,  so. 
leaving  the  Indians  in  camp,  I  went  out  alone,  got  into  a  canoe  with  gmi 
rifle,  and  blanket,  padilled  across  a  lake,  and  then  crossed  a  narrow  stri' 
land  that  divided  the  lake  I  had  ju.st  left  from  another  one.      I  was  ai 
bottom  of  the  lake,  which  extended  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  there  w.. 
clear  s|)ace,  where  the  trees  and  bank  had  been  cut  by  lumber<Ts.  (jf  about 
Soyds.  long  by  50yds.  wide;    an  oUl  lumber  road  ran  along  about  looyds. 
from  the  water  to  a  camp  situated  at  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  the  bank 
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4)t  wliicli,  al  this  >|)()i,  was  about  30ft.  liiK'".  descend  in;,'  at  a  sicop  angle  tu 
the  shore,  and  (|iiile  clear  of  trees  or  miderwood.  Tliis  afforded  an 
excellent  lalling  station.  As  the  sun  dipped  helow  the  trees  \vhii.h 
surrounded  the  lake,  I  commenced  operatioiis,  calling  it  intervals  of  ahoul 
twenty  minutes.  Soon  the  moon,  which  was  only  one  day  past  the  full, 
arose.  'rhere  was  a  tonsiderahle  fro^l.  tin-  night  was  perfectly  still,  tlie 
atmosi)here  very  clear,  and  I  could  hear  my  call  echo  .md  re-echo  for 
miles  in  all  direciions,  truly  a  splendid  iiighi.  For  four  iioins  I  continued, 
listening  i;\tently  between  each  call  :  no  sound  was  heard,  save  the  hoot  of 
an  owl  or  the  s|)lash  of  a  inusk  rat.  ( )nce  I  thought  I  heard  a  bull  moose 
grunt  a  long  way  down  the  lake  on  thi'  left  side,  if  it  was  a  moose  he  had  a 
cow.  as  I  heard  him  110  more.  It  was  intensely  cold,  .uid  st, Hiding 
listening  with  one's  aiu^al  ner\es  lontinually  at  the  highest  tension  is  a 
great  strain.  At  v3o  !  decided  to  lav  down  till  morning,  and  w.is  soon 
under  m\  blankets,  with  some  spruce  boughs  over  my  head  to  keep  off  the 
(lew. 

1  awoke  at  daylight,  got  up.  anil  gave  three  calls,  rather  louder  lit 
Hashed  across  me  just  as  I  had  linishedi  than  Iiuli.ins  usually  make  the 
lirst  call,  for  the  reason  that,  if  a  moose  liip|)ened  to  be  new.  if  the  call 
was  loud  be  wouM  m<jre  readily  delect  any  Haw  there  might  be  in  the  sound 
made  bv  a  man  who  was  not  an  absolute  master  of  the  an.  Well,  the 
echoes  had  hardly  died  aw.iy  when  I  heard  a  trememlous  crasli  in  the 
woods  to  my  right,  i|uite  handy  -not  more  than  200  or  30 .<  yards  off, 
followed  by  the  grimt  of  a  bull  moose.  I  knew  by  his  voice  he  was  not  a 
small  one.  Then  a  short  interval  of  silence  as  he  stojiped  to  listen,  as 
they  do  :  then  more  crackling  of  slicks,  and  the  noise  made  b\-  horns  coming 
through  a  thick  place.  .Vfter  one  or  two  such  intei  -als  I  suddenh  heard 
him  in  the  water:  tlicmgh  coming  along  shore.  Xow.  I  tiiought,  1  shall 
get  a  clear  shot.  I  S(|uatted  down  some  six  or  eight  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  i)ank  in  line  with  a  hunch  of  voiing  cherry,  wiiich,  wiiile  it  served 
as  a  screen,  was  too  small  to  stoji  or  turn  aside  a  rrnmd  bulle'.,  I  h;;-)  my 
gun  in  my  hand,  as  it  was  not  (piite  light  enough  to  see  the  sights  of  a  rifle. 

There  was  a  thick  fog  on  the  lake,  and  at  lirst  1  on';.  :.,.,...;  ilie  animal 
walking  in  the  water,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  form  of  a  gigaiuic  moose 
emerged  from  the  mist,  walking  steadily  along  about  thirty  yards  out  in  the 
water.  His  coat  seemeil  black  as  jet.  his  horns  wide-sjireading  on  each 
side  of  his  head,  he  did  not  sto])  or  hesitate,  but  came  on  confidently.  .\ 
splendid  sight,  indeed  !  Now  !  knew  that,  although  there  was  no  wind,  so 
to  speak,  yet  a  little  air  was  drawing  out  from  the  'and  where  I  was  into  the 
lake,  therefore,  that  I  must  not  let  the  animal  gel  opposite  me.     .So  when 
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he  was  al  an  an<;le  and  al)()ut  fuiiy-live  yards  off,  I  pulled  a  trii^;;er.  Ou 
feclinj;  llic  !)all  he  gave  a  1  Iiinj^e  and  jump  and  stood  slill  ;  on  gctliiij^  the 
second  l)arrel  lie  jumped  a'xd  wheeled  icnnid  and  went  ten  yanls  i)ack.  and 
stop|)ed.  I  put  my  righ'.  hand  into  my  coat  pocket  for  another  cartridge. 
It  was  emptv.  I  iiad  taken  them  out  when  I  laiil  down  the  j)revious 
evening  and  forgotten  them  in  the  morning,  gross  carelessness.  I  admit. 
I  ran  for  my  rifle,  which  was  loaded,  leaning  against  a  log  about  ten  yards 
off.  The  moose  now  saw  me.  and  trotted  off  the  way  he  had  come  ;  I  had 
just  time  to  lire  my  rille  before  he  turned  into  the  woods.  I.oailing  mv 
gun,  I  now  went  ilown  to  where  '.he  animal  had  landed,  which  was  at  an 
old  logging  road  :  tiiere  were  his  tracks.  ])lain  enough,  but  no  blood. 
Good  gracious.  I  thought,  can  it  be  possible  that  I  have  only  slightl}' 
woimded  him,  and  may  lose  him  after  all.  'I'he  thought  was  too  possible 
to  ilwell  (in.  .V  little  further  on  I  detected  some  sjxjts  on  the  crimson 
leaves  of  some  yoimg  maple  which  seemed  of  a  dee])er  shade  than  the 
rest  of  the  leaves.  'I'lien,  a  few  paces  further  a  pool  of  blootl  !  \ow,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  i>ress  even  a  morlall}'  womuleil  animal ;  I  knew  also  that 
)oe,  on  hearing  the  shot,  would  ver\'  soon  be  on  the  sjxjt,  moreover,  his 
assistance  would  be  useful  in  tracking  the  animal,  so  I  went  back  to  where 
1  had  tired,  anti,  on  coming  out  o!  the  wocnls,  the  first  thing  1  saw  was 
|oes  face,  which  was  a  picture  -a  pictiue  of  expectation,  delight,  ami 
anxietw  Well,  I  took  him  to  where  I  had  left  the  trail.  "  .Moose  not 
get  far.  |oe,  see  froth  on  blood  ;  shot  through  lungs."  In  aboiu  200 
vards  he  came  on  the  beast  lying  down,  lie  .staggered  to  his  feet  and 
glared  al  us.  when  I  gave  him  a  linishing  shot.  1  had  hit  him  everv  time 
behind  the  shoulder;  but  moose  at  this  season,  old  Indians  say,  are  ver\ 
tenacious  of  life,  and  will  often  go  some  way.  unless  their  backs  or  necks  are 
broken,  or  their  hearts  ])ierced.  "  His  horns  bigger  than  the  last  moose," 
said  Joe.  "  Well,  we  will  soon  see."  I  said.  '•  Out  with  the  tajjc.  '  On 
his  producinj,  a  5ft.  t.ipe,  I  direcleii  him  to  place  the  end  on  the  widest  tip 
of  the  horns  on  one  side,  and,  taking  the  reel,  i)rocecded  to  imwind  it  so 
as  to  place  the  tape  on  the  op|iosite  tip.  I  was  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  opposite  prong  when  there  was  a  check  in  the  reel.  1  glanced  down  ; 
the  tape  was  loo  short !  .\  ho-inclier  at  last !  The  correct  measurement 
was  5ft.  ijin.  across  the  horns,  and  the  animal  stood  i()\  hands  at  the 
slioulder. 

We  afterwanls  saw  where  he  had  come  down  the  lumber  road,  probably 
from  over  two  miles  off",  but  as  I  ceased  to  call  at  9.30,  on  coming  near 
and  hearing  no  further  calls  he  turned  iiUo  the  forest,  am!  lay  down  until 
he   heard  me   call  at   daylight,   about   j^oyanls  from   him;  this  goes  to 
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sluiw  liow  erroneous  is  llie  staiLMiiuiii  iii.kK'  liy  ilic  wriicr  on  nionsi.  in  the 
•■  Hadniinton  Librar_v,"  in  a  liypotliL'ticii  iicconni  of  moose  t.iliinfjf.  \i/., 
'•  thai  no  Imiian,  liowever  j,^ooil  a  caller  he  might  l)e,  wonid  dare  to  call 
when  a  inoose  was  near."  I  have  seen  Joe  call  a  moose  up  when  he  was 
not  distant  over  lOO  yards,  and  I  ha\e  on  two  occasions  done  die  same 
mvself. 
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same  work  by  Mr.  Wooley.  that  moose  eat  .i^rass  ami  moss,  wiiicii  l  denieil 
///  /ii/i',  while  in  their  wild  slate.  i'liis  year  1  li.ive  s|)ent  sixty  days  in  a 
inoose  connirv,  and,  to  make  assurance  dmiMy  sure,  look  inosl  careful 
oliservalions  as  reii;ards  the  food  of  these  animals,  with  the  resuli  that  my 
contention  iwhich  was  backed  by  all  the  old  inuo^e  hunters  of  Xo\,i  .'>cotia) 
tiiat  moose,  when  wild,  ne\ereat  grass  or  moss  of  .my  kind  was  contirmed. 
At  the  same  time.  I  can  see  how  this  mistake  may  have  been  made  by 
jjcople  of  little  knowledge  of  the  woods,  or  tiie  beasts  therein.  Moose  and 
musk  rats  fre(]ueni  llie  ^ame  places  in  the  summer,  and  the  iliief  food  of 
the  rat  is  the  long  coarse  grass  that  grows  often  on  llie  m.irgiii  of  lakes 
and  •'  dead  waters,"  and  also  certain  gra>s_\-  weeds  which  they  pull  up  to 
get  at  the  rooi>.  of  which  they  are  fond.  15ul  moose  ne\er  loucli  either  of 
the  above,  but  they  feed  on  a  short  aijuatic  plain,  a  few  niches  liigl',  with  ,1 
spear  shaped  leaf,  which  grows  in  the  same  localilies,  and  al>i)  on  the  water 
lilies  that  ha\e  a  retl  llower. 

1  saw  |ileniy  of  all  these  plants,  and  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of 
m(jose  e\er  having  eaten  the  food  which  is  conlined  to  the  niu>k  rat.  Any 
old  Indian  will  tell  you  they  never  eat  grass  or  moss  of  aiu'  kind,  which 
entirely  agrees  with  my  observations  niaile  tliis  auuimn.  Therefore  an_\- 
st.uemeni  to  the  contrary,  In'  whomsoever  m.ide.  whelher  p.tsi  or  in  ihe 
fuliiie,  inav  be  put  down  as  unworthy   of  credence. 
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.So  |';ir  (ji'iicral  D;islnv()o<l.  I  li;i\t'  hui  to  •mV\  that  I  li;i\f  never 
luinled  moose  in  Eastern  t'.inad.i,  my  cxptTiiiicc  bcini^'  conlined 
to  the  Teton  Hasin,  Jackson  Hole,  Northern  Idaho,  and  Western 
.Montana,  in  none  oi  which  regions  I  fouiid  litem  as  jjlenliful  as  i 
expected. 

On  the  only  oinasion  that  I  lia\f  tried  to  c;ill  inoose 
mysell,  the  siuhcss  of  my  call,  tlioui^li  not  of  m\  rille,  was  so 
sudden  that  I  i^nominiously  lailod  to  hriiijr  to  book  the  linest  old 
bull  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had,  not  without  failures,  at  last  succeeded 
in  manulacluring  a  call  from  .some  bircli  bark.     'I'his  instrument  I 
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used  to  carry  with  me  while  hunting  for  olher  game,  in  » asc 
an  o])porlunily  should  arise  for  using  it.  One  SeptemJHT  day. 
wliilsl  riding  along  t'he  dense  timber  at  the  base  of  the  Tetons,  i 
struiU  fresh  moose  trai'ks  in  the  thin  layer  of  snow.  As  they  led 
into  a  dense  swamp  at  tiie  soulht;rn  end  of  Jaikson's  J.ake,  I 
tliought  1  would  se'e  how  my  eall  worked  (.tc'  1  entered  the  swamp. 
Dismounting  from  old  Boreas,  I  was  idiotic'  enougli  to  U;ave  mv 
rille  in  the  sling  on  the  horn  of  my  Mexiean  saddle,  intending,  of 
course,  to  t.'ke  it  out  prior  to  tying  up  my  horse  to  a  tree. 

Imitating  the  bull's  eall,  with  which  1  was  more  familiar  tlian 
with  that  of  the  cow,  almost  the  first  note  was  answered  by  the 
rush  of  my  would-be  prey,  who  came  forth  into  the  open  from  the 
fringe  of  the  dense  alder  brush  with  such  an  alarming  suddenness, 
that  it  not  only  t(3ok  away  my  breath,  but  scared  out  of  its  wits  mv 
otherwise  reliable  old  hunting  horse,  standing  untied  at  my  side.  1 
suppose  it  must  ha\  e  been  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  horse  kicking 
up  its  heels  and  galloping  off  that  attracti-d  the  curiosity  of  the  old 
bull,  for  he  stood  stupidly  staring  at  the  disappearing  horse  for 
quite  two  or  three  minutes,  apparently  taking  no  notice  whatever 
of  my  motioidess  self  less  than  thirty  yards  off,  a  small  bush  half 
hiding  my  body. 

When  lioreas's  form  had  disappeared,  and  ihe  sound  (jf  th<' 
wooden  stirrups  clattering  against  trees  had  died  away,  th.e  old 
bull  i|uietly  turned  and  retired  at  a  walking  pace  to  the  brush  from 
whence  he  had  issued. 

it  was  hours  before  1  caught  up  Boreas,  who,  for  a  wonder,  had 
not  added  injury  to  insult,  for  mv  rifle  had  recei\ed  no  damage 
whatever.  That  1  haunted  tiie  swamp  for  the  next  week  need 
hardly  be  added,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  there  was  not  an  ounce  of 
curiosity  left  in  the  1500  or  jooolb.  avoirdupois  of  that  moose. 

In  an  interesting  article;  on  the  distribution  of  the  Kuropean  elk 
or  elih  and  the  .American  moose,  in  the  Field  (September  2nd  and 
gth,  iS()i)),  the  writer  states  that,  among  other  places,  the  moose  is 
to  be  met  w  ith  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  "  especially  near  the 
sources  ol  th.'  I'-lk  i<i\cr."       '{"here  are  dozens  of  I'^lk  Rixtrs  in  the 
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west,  whereby  wapiti  and  not  "  moose"  are   meant.       ( )n   none  of 

the  Elk   Ri\i'rs   1   have   ever  hi;arcl   of  are   moose   to  In-    found   at 

present. 

CARIBOU. 

It  would  l)e  diflieult  to  discover  a  more  ti'llinir  proof  of  what 
modern  means  of  transportation  ean  accomplish,  than  is  shown  hv 
the  experiment  of  introducing  reindeer  into  Alaska,  which  until 
cjuite  lately  was  carried  on  b\'  the  United  States  (lOvernuKMU. 
Into  this  excessively  remote  corner  of  \\\v  world,  lari:^e  herds  of  this 
animal  have  been  brought,  not  only  from  far  away  Xorwa)-,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  but  also  from  the  tundras  of  Siberia.  I-"rom 
the  I'-ast  and  from  the  West  the-  reindeiT  was  madi-  to  invade 
Al.iska,  crossing  oceans  in  the  swiftc'st  steamers  and  the  contimnt 
in  special  trains.  On  reaching  the  Pacific  coast,  the  animals  were 
re-embarked  in  coast  steamers,  and  after  a  long  and  rough  journey 
were  at  last  landed  on  the  shores  of  their  future  home. 

Should  the  expectations  of  the  competent  naturalists  who 
ri'commended  this  novel  attempt  to  improve'  upon  the  provisions  of 
nature  become  fullilled,  science  will  Ikuc  aehie\'e(l  wliat  nature  for 
some  mysterious  reason  did  not  see  tit  to  bring  about.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  an  allied  species,  the  Barren-ground  caribou,  inhabit 
regions  adjai'cnt  to  Alaska,  where,  as  anybo(l\-  who  has  read 
Mr.  Warburlon  Pike's  book  will  remember,  \ast  herds — ^the  La 
Foiilc  of  the  French  half-breeds — can  be  watched  when  migrating 
towards  the  end  of  ( )ctober  to  the  frozen  barrens  north  of  (ireat 
Slave  Lake.  None  stray,  however,  to  those  regions  of  Alaska  where 
the  native  and  the  white  miner  i>  so  much  in  need  of  a  beast 
I'lninently  suited  for  purely  domestic  as  well  as  for  I'ommercial 
purjjoses.  h'or  three  hundred  years  hordes  of  human  l)eings  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  have  invaded  ihe  Xew  World,  testing  to 
breaking  point  her  wonderlul  |)owers  of  assimilating  the  most 
incongruous  elements.  It  is  sale  to  sav,  howcxfr,  that  no  more 
curious  ship  load  of  emigrants  <'ver  step[)e(l  the  shore  of  Xorth 
.\merica  than  the  one  tliiit  issut'd  forth  from  the  good  shi|) 
Manitoban    in    February,     iScj.S.      Five  hundred    and    forty-seven 
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Norwegian  reindeer,  and  118  Laplanders  to  tend  the  herd  were 
added  on  that  I'ebruary  day  to  tlie  fauna  and  to  tlie  population  of 
the  great  Republic,  and  the  two  special  trains  that  forthwith 
hurried  this  strange  crowd  at  express  speed  across  the  Continent 
to  I^uget  Sound,  and  from  tlience  by  ship  to  Alaska,  offered  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  curiosity  it  excited. 

To  the  imported  reindeer  that  reached  Alaska  from  the  west 
less  public  interest  was  attached,  for  that  part  of  the  t-xperiment 
was  carried  on  far  from  centres  of  population,  and  the  trans- 
shipment of  the  Sil)erian  deer  across  the  Behring  Straits,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  though  fraught  with  great 
trouble,  was  naturally  one  that  does  not  appeal  to  tlu'  same  extent 
to  one's  imagination.* 

Having  said  this  much  about  this  interesting  adilition  to  the 
indigi'iious  cariljou  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  brief  account  must  be 
given  of  the  latter.  The  woodland  caribou  of  British  Columbia 
are,  we  are  told,  the  same  that  inhabits  Newfoundland.  Thev  are 
quite  a  third  larger  than  the  Barren-ground  caribou,  and  iheir  antlers 
show  the  same  difference. 

They  are  shy,  exasperatingiy  uncertain  and  rrslUss  denizens  of 
the  u])iand  plateaux  of  iiritish  C()luml)ia. 

1  I'onfess  1  nevi-r  could  get  up  the  slightest  enthusiasm  to  sla\- 
this  beast  by  stalking,  or  to  expend  time  and  troubK'  to  secure 
their  unattractive,  dishevelled-looking  antlers.  I'ifteen  years  ago 
they  weri'  plentiful  on  the  steep  slopes  round  Kootena}'  Lake;  at 
least,  to  judge  by  the  well-beaten  trails  they  had  n-.ade  up  and 
down  the  mountains  surrounding  that  sheet  of  water.  But  the 
great  forest  lires  that  occurred  as  tiie  inevitable  result  of  mining 
prospectors  invading  this  region,  .soon  drove  them  from  their  haunts 
to  regions   further  north.       The   few  1   shot  were  killed   for  the  pot. 


*  In  |;iiui.ir\-,  iSij/,  there  were  1 100  Siberian  reindeer  in  tlie  fi\e  estahii'-li- 
liieiit^  wliere  tlieM'  experiments  .'ire bcinjr  carried  on,  In  the  preceding  ye.ir  41(1 
f.iwns  had  t)een  horn,  of  whieh  ,^57  were  re.ired.  The  CeiUral  ( lo\ernineiit 
reindeer  st;uion  is  known  as  the  Teller  station.  The /"Vi'/i/ of  March  5,  iSgS, 
cont;iins  M)nie  further  details. 
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whfii  I  happened  upon  them  on  the  trail,  or  when  I  diseovered 
them  swiniminir  aeross  arms  of  the  lake,  and  as  1  have  never  seen  a 
decent  caribou  head  on  the  Slope,  or  one  I  would  care  to  bring 
home,  I  do  not  look  back  on  any  chances  I  may  have  missed  with 
particular  regret. 

It  has  one  peculiarity  which,  1  believe,  is  not  generally  known, 
i.e.,  that  it  does  not  shed  its  coat  as  other  deer  do  by  the  hair 
falling  out.  The  annual  change  in  the  coat  is  brought  about  by  the 
extreme  tips  losing  vitality,  and  getting  rubbed  off.  Aiiybodv  who 
has  ever  seen  a  caribou  swim  cannot  help  being  struck  bv  the  ease, 
swiftness,  and  enduraiux"  evinced.  The  fact  that  they  show  much 
more  of  their  neck  above  the  surface  than  any  other  d<-er  is 
explained  by  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  hairs.  These  are  not 
only  much  coarser,  but  the  duct  inside  is  larger  than  in  other 
hair,  and  being  filled  with  air,  each  acts  as  a  sort  of  miniature 
natural  liie-belt.  So  great  is  the  buoyancy  of  caribou  hair  that 
they  have  been  used  to  fill  life-belts,  and  a  German,  Dr.  Mintz,  has 
invented  a  cloth  made  of  caribou  or  r(,-indeer  hair  which,  when 
made  into  suits,  prevents  the  human  body  from  sinking. 

rilF-    SMALLER    DKKK    OF   NORTH    AMERICA. 

Sportsmen  and  naturalists,  such  as  Caton,  the  \\'ards,  of 
Rochester,  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  the  savants  of  the  Smithsonian,  know 
only  three  species  of  the  small  deer  in  North  America  (north  of 
Mexico).  They  are  the  white-tailed  deer  (C  vlririniainis),  the  mule 
deer  {C.  macrof/s),  and  the  black-tailed  deer  (C.  n>///w/j/a/iifs). 
'ihey  are  so  distinct  fnmi  each  other  that  the  <liffereiice  can  be 
detected  at  a  glance.  The  colour  of  the  coat,  the  shape  of  the 
ears,  the  tail,  and  the  antlers  all  mark  the  distinction.  Rowland 
Ward,  of  Piccadilly,  in  London  town,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  the 
sportsmen  of  the  world,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  text-book,  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  last  named  kinds.* 


*  When  this  was  wriiion,  the  quite  recently  published  third  edition  ot  Ward's 
book  had  not  been  publisiied. 
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Tliis  is  uliut  he  says  of  tliis  new  species  of  ''  I*iccadill\'  deer" — it 
is  found  nowhere  cist; — "  The  mule  or  black-tailed  deer  {Cariacus 
macrol is  var.  Colitiiihituuts).  The  variety  has  much  larger  cars  than 
the  white-taiK  (1  deer,  and,  owing  to  its  having  the  tip  of  the  tail 
black,  is  often  calk'd  l)iack-tai!ed.  Distribution:  Along  the  l^icilic 
coast,  Oregon,  California,  Washington,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Kansas." 

Not  one  of  thesi'  statements  is  corrt-ct,  for  he  has  not  o'lly 
bunched  together  as  one,  two  distinct  animals,  but  neither  inhabit 
all  these  distinct  regions.  No  muk'  deer  has  ever  been  seen  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  no  black-tailed  deer  has  ever  set  fool  of  its 
own  accord  within  looo  miles  of  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  or 
Kansas.  According  to  this  text-book,  we  have,  therefori',  only  the 
white-tailed  deer  and  these  "Piccadilly"  deer  in  North  America 
(north  of  Mexico).  Taking  up  the  latest  of  all  Knglish  text-books, 
Mr.  Lvdekki'r's  "  The  Deer  of  all  Lands,"  published  also  by 
Rowland  Ward,  we  are  told  that,  not  counting  wai)iti,  moose,  and 
caribou,  there  are  fifteen  diffi-rent  kinds  of  dt-er  in  North  AnuTica  I  * 
Fifteen  to  Ward's  two  ! 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  hitter's  distribution  of  his  "  Piccadilly 
deer,"  Mr.  Lydekki'r  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  'I'hus  of  one 
species,  which  In-  calls  Crooki''s  black-taik'd  deer,  Mr.  i.ydekker 
tells  us,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  "Dog  Mountains,  (irant  Ct)unty, 
New  Mexico  1  "  No,  not  even  a  whole  countv  does  this  rart-  beast 
own  for  its  playground.  And  rare  it  must  1k',  for  he  acknowletlges 
that  lu'  has  founded  this  new  raci'  of  deer  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  female  spei  imen  !  On  trying  to  localise  "  Dog  Mountains  " 
on  my  map  of  New  Mexico  (one  of  Rand  McXalh's),  f  am  unable 
to  lind  any  tract-  of  them  in  any  of  the  thirtei-n  counties  into  which 
the  territory  is  divided,  in  his  introduction  Mr.  Lydtkker  remarks 
that  :  "  An  i-xceedingly  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
subject  has  been  that  relating  to  scientific  nomenclature."     Bv  his 

*  Mazania  iDiuriiaiur  fvf>icii,  ninrnirii,  osct'c/ii,  tcxaiui,  incxic/iiKt,  toltcm, 
savdiiiuiniiii,  fnici.  crookci.  lieiiiioiiiis,  II.  iypica,  II.  citlifoi'iiicd,  II.  pciiiiisiild-, 
erfiiiitd.  M.  colniiihiitiiii. 
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wholesale  creation  of  new  and  Iiitlierto  unheard  of  species  Mr. 
I.ydi'kkcr  redeems  with  a  vengeance  his  assertion  that  "  zoolo<rical 
nomenclature  is  nnderi(oing  a  complete  revolution." 

Vmi,pace  new  names,  three  old-established  species  of  the  smaller 
deer,  as  Caion  enumerated  them,  and  no  more,  inhabit,  I  am  con- 
vinced, North  America.  Of  these  three  the  mule  deer  is  by  far  the 
handsomest,  thou<,di  not  approachini(  the  wa|)ili  in  size.  The  antlers, 
with  their  peculiar  backward  sweep  of  tlu'  main  beam,  throw  out 
occasionally  a  j^m-at    number  of   tines.     'l"he   larsrest    of  the   c^reat 
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number  f  h.ive  killed  had  twenty-six  tines,  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Iheodore  Roosevelt  has  one  bearinj;-  the  extniordinarv  number 
of  thirty-live,  while  .Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  has  one  with  twenty-nine. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  they  were  killed  by  the 
present  owners. 

Ihe  autumn  coat  resembles  the  mouse-i;rev  of  a  roebuck's 
winter  co.it.  They  love  timber,  and  are  hard  to  see,  a  fact  of 
which  they  are  perfi'ctly  well  aware.  When  they  think  one  will 
pass  them  undetected,  they  will  stand  thirty  or  fortv  yards  off, 
staring;- at   one   with   the  ^reat.'sl  composure.      IJut  at  the  slightest 
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sign  of  a  lialt  tlicy  arc  ol'f,  ami  luird  sliots  they  give  oiu',  for  tht'V 
are  splendid  hands  at  making  the  most  of  cover,  and  dodge  about 
in  a  most  puzzling  manner. 

The  black-taili'd  deer  of  the  i*acilic  coast  districts  has  proi)al)lv 
the  most  limited  lateral  distribution  of  any  deer,  for  it  is  not  found, 
except  in  some  isolated  cases,  to  the  I'ast  of  the  coast  range ;  and,  as 
Calon  already  obserxed,  1  know  of  no  autluMitii'  instance  of  it  bi-ing 
found  anywheri;  ni'ar  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper.  Mr.  Turner- 
Turner  has  published,  in  his  "Three  Years'  Hunting  and  Trapping," 


.Mu.   MdKiox    1''ki;\vi;n's    iNiyiK   \Vmri;-TAii.    I)ki:k    Hkad 
(Bought  ill  Te.x.is.) 


a  map  showing  its  distribution.  As  he  has  had  much  experience;  in 
Northern  l^)ritish  Columbia,  more  than  any  other  sportsman  I  know 
of,  always  I'xcepting  W'arburton  Pike,  his  observations  should  bi; 
very  useful. 

1  do  not  think  that  anybody  who  has  done  much  hunting  in 
Wyoming,  Montana,  or  Colorado,  can  possibly  care  very  much  for  the 
sport  afforded  bv  the  true  black-tail  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  deer 
keeps  almost  entirelv  to  the  dense  timber,  where  stalking  in  the 
usual  sense   is  next  to  impossible.     And  when  got,  the  head,  very 
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likf  that  of  tlif  wliitc-lail,  is  lianlly  a  tropliy  about  wliiili  a  travelled 
sportsman  will  wax  very  tiUluisiastic.  On  some  of  tin:  islands  round 
\'anc'ouver  island,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  latter,  it  is  very  plentiful 
as  has  already  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter. 

When  speakini;  of  tlu'  mule  deer  and  black-failed  deer  one 
must,  of  course,  not  lonfuse  the  scientilic  with  the  popular 
nomenclature,  for  the  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Colorado  professional 
hunter  or  ij[uide,  who  has  never  seen  a  true  black-tailed  deer,  insists 
in  callint;  the  familiar  mule  deer  a  black-tail,  the  black  tassel  at  tlie 
end  of  its  tail  exercising  apparently  an  irresistible  attraction  that 
way.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  ignorant  hunter  will  not  bunch 
the  two  specie's  together,  for  he  knows  there  is  a  Pacific  coast 
deer.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  similar  casi's,  not  only  the 
Western  hunter,  but  also  the  educated  sportsman,  runs  counter 
to  the  decision  arrived  at  long  ago  by  his  own  scientific  men, 
amongst  whom  Caton  and  the  late  Professor  Haird  occupy,  of 
course,  a  foremost  rank.  Thus  most,  if  not  all,  the  new  s|)orting 
literature  of  the  I'nited  States,  including  the  thoroughly  well 
got  up  ])ublications  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  (which 
contain  very  relial)le  accounts  of  modern  sport  in  the  west),  almost 
invariablv  speaks  of  the  mule  deer  as  the  black-tail  deer.  No 
doubt  this  name  will  soon  he  as  ingrained  in  tht;  language  of 
.\merican  sport  as  is  the  equally  erroneous  appellation  of  elk  to 
describe  the  animal  which  should  \)v  called  wajjiti.  h'or  centuries 
the  European  inoost;  has  been  known  as  the  elk  or  elch,  and 
hence,  if  only  on  account  of  priority,  the  name  elk  should  not 
have  been  bestowed  bv  .\mericaii  sportsnu-n  upon  an  entirely 
different  species  of  deer,  ai.d  all  the  more  so  as  the  .\merican 
moose  and  the  European  elk  are  one  and  the  same  animal. 

Now  that  evervthing  connected  with  the  wonderfully  rich 
fcr.v  iiatiira'  of  N'orth  Ameriia  is  receiving  much  more  attention 
than  formerly  in  the  Cnited  States,  some  decision  respecting 
the  black-tailed  deer  by  an  authoritative  body  of  sportsmen,  such 
as  the  Hoone  and  Crockett  Club,  would  be  most  desirable  and 
prevent  the  confusion  now  existing  in  this  interesting  d(.'partment 
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ul  X.ilural  History,  f  may  innuion  in  this  ronnction  that  years 
ago  I  nut.al..,!  in  a  iu.n.bic  way  a  campaign  against  this  m'isusc- 
of  nam.s.  With  Professor  Haird  I  had  scv.rai  long  discussions 
and  with  (aton  somr  .-orrrsponchncv  n.n.vming  a  sugg..sUon 
I  v.'nturc.d  to  makr,  nanu^iy,  to  irt  thr  Montana  hunl'rr  hav 
his  way,  an<i  to  adopt  also  as  the  s.i.ntilic  name,  black-tail  in 
lieu  ot  the  somewhat  libellous  name,  mul.^  de.r,  and  to  eall  the 
Pac.he  coast  species  the  C-olumbian  deer.  Th..  useluln,.ss  of  this 
suggestion  was  n,,t  denied,  but  owing  to  the  lanient..!  death  of 
I  rofe.ssor  Haird,  which  o.rurred  soon  afterwards,  no  oKieial  notic.. 
was  taken  by  the  Smithsonian  of  the  suggested  change.  Is  it  too 
late  to  do  so  now  ? 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

IIIK    P.I(;iI()kX    AN!)    TIIK    AXTKLOn:. 

Max  h.is  .xUTnuii.itt'd  many  speci^.s  of  wild  game  in  his  day,  hut 
at  no  period  of  history  has  he  succeeded  in  destroying  animals 
with  the  appalling  rapidity  oliservable  to-day.  It  is  to  a  far 
greater  k'gree  than  one  might  suppose  the  direct  rt'sull  of  the 
invention  of  the  breech-loading  rifle.  In  many  a  secluded 
mountain  valley  in  the  Alps  of  I-urope,  which  from  time 
immemorial  was  the  home  of  chamois,  the  la.st  of  that  race  has 
now  been  shot  by  modern  small-bore.s* ;  and  much  the  same  result 
has  been  effected  in  othiT  parts  of  the  world,  Africa,  perhaps, 
affording  just  now  the  most  depressing  example. 

Science  has  not  only  vastly  improved  the  precision  of  small 
arms  and,  by  perfecting  the  repeating  mechanism,  in,:reased  the 
rapidit\  of  lire,  but  it  has  overconu-  to  a  perilous  degree,  by  the 
new  high-pressure  powdiTs,  oiu>  of  the  principal  safeguards  of 
luinled  animals,  nami^ly,  errors  in  the  judging  of  distances.  And 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  the  telescope  has  added  a  further  and  very 
deadly  improvement  to  the  sportsman's  weapon  of  attack'.  The 
Express  rille,  with  which  the  big  game  hunter  sought  his  ijuarry 
lilteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  is  to-day  for  mountain  game  as  obsolete 
in  c(jmparison  with  a  Mannlicher  or  Mauser,  as  in  its  day  it  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  muzzK^-loader,  throwing  a  sixteen  to  the 
pound  ball. 

In  another  direction,  too,  has  science  stolen  a  march  upon  big 


*  On  the  whole  chamois  have  increased  in  ihc  .\lps  in  consequiMuo  „i  ijie 
greatly  increased  preservation,  but  in  pl.aces  where  thex-  .are  not  preserved  tiie 
above  has  of  laic  occurred. 
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game,  making  llic  halllc  a  more  oiu'-sidfd  one  llian  ever.  I'"i)r 
modern  explosives  detonate  witli  a  far  less  loud  report  than  did 
hlaek  powder,  and,  owing  to  their  smokeless  (jnalit'es,  they  do  not 
obstriu't  the  gunni'r's  vision,  enabling  him  to  lire  ten  times  the 
nuniher  ol  sliots  that  he  could  a  generation  ago,  and  kill  his  victim 
at  distances  (|uite  twice  as  great. 

'liiough  these  considerations  have  apparently  very  little  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  I  am  tempted  to  remind  the 
critical  young  sportsman,  wont  to  smile  at  old  (hilfer's  performances, 
of  wh.it  the  last  third  of  a  century  has  done  for  him.  'Those  who, 
like  mysi'lf,  passed  their  apprenticeship  to  venery  with  the  muzzle- 
loading  rifle,  and  who  killed  their  first  stag  with  the  s|)herical  ball 
carefully  rammed  Iiume  by  tluir  own  hand,  and  iired  from  a 
weapon  to  which  the  preceding  three  hundred  yi'ars  had  added  but 
comparatively  unimportant  im[)rovements.  will,  I  am  sure,  ri'call 
experieni'es  to  which  none  of  us  were  strangers,  liighorn  stalking 
was  probably  richer  in  such  episodi-s  than  any  other,  and  my  mind 
is  stored  with  pictures  of  (juietly  grazing  or  resting  bands  of  this 
noble  game  that  I  have  watched  for  hours.  Hours  which  seemed 
days  to  the  excited  hunter,  debating  with  himself  whether  a  shot  at 
150  or  173  yards  was  to  be  risked  I  An  error  of  forty  or  tifty  yards 
in  estimating  the  distance,  a  mistake  excusable  under  most  circ  um- 
stances,  but  doubly  so  in  the  bright  shadowless  glare  of  the 
western  atmosphere,  would,  one  knew  perfectly  well,  turn  a  hit 
into  a  miss,  and  if  the  trophy  happened  to  be  a  really  fine  one, 
make  one  su])remi'ly  miserable. 

Hut  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  reader  to  those  bizarre  iiKJiivniscs 
fcrrcs  ranges  on  the  elexated  stepp<'s  of  \\'\()ming,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  where  bighorn  [Oris  iiionfdiia)  loved  to  roam.  Professor 
Sir  .\.  (ieikie  has  giver,  such  a  capital  description  of  this  strange 
sitiiery  with  which  the  bighorn  is  so  closely  associated,  that  I 
i'annot  do  better  than  to  c|uote  his  words  : 

They  are  tracts  of  irreelaimalile  liarrcnness,  l)lasted  and  left  for  ever 
lifeless  and  hideous.     'I'o  undcrsiaml  their  peculiar  features,  it  is  needful 
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to  buiir  in  iiiiiul  tli.il  tlicy  lie  011  the  .silo  of  some  of  lliu  old  l,li^c•s  iiiri'adv 
referred  U),  and  thai  tiiey  have  been  carved  out  of  Hal  >lieels  of  sandst(jnc, 
tla_v,  marl,  or  limestone  tlial  aLeiiiniihilcd  on  the  tloor>  of  ihe>e  lakes. 
Kvcrywliere,  therefore,  horizontal  lines  of  stralilicalion  meet  the  eye,  Ki^hij; 
alternate  stripes  of  buff,  yelhnv,  white,  or  reil.  with  here  and  there  a  siranj;e 
verdi.Lcris-like  i^reen.  These  strata  extend  nearly  horizontall\  tor  hundreds 
of  scjuare  miles.  Hut  they  have  been  most  uneiiually  ercjded,  Here  and  there 
isolated  (lat-toppetl  eminences,  or  "  buttes,"  as  they  are  styled  in  the  \\'e>l, 
rise  from  the  plain  in  front  of  a  line  of  butT  or  clitT  to  a  heij^ht  of  .several 
hundred  teet.  On  examination,  each  of  these  hills  is  foinid  to  be  built  up 
of  horizontal  strata,  and  the  same  beds  reappear  in  lines  of  terraced  cliff 
alon^' the  margin  of  ihe  Plain.  A  l)ulte  is  only  a  remnant  of  ilie  original 
dee|)  mass  of  horizontal  strata  thai  once  stretched  far  across  the  I'lain.  lis 
sides  and  the  fronts  of  the  terraced  cliffs,  utterly  verdmeless  and  bare,  luue 
been  scarped  into  recesses  and  projectinjj;  buttresses.  'I'hese  have  been 
turiher  i  ul  down  into  a  lab\rinili  of  leaks  and  columns,  clefts  and  ra\ines, 
now  siran,i;ely  monumental,  now  1  ncoulhly  irre.i,nilar,  till  the  eve  fjjrows 
weary  with  the  endless  variety  and  .lovelly  of  the  forms.  \'et  beneath  all 
this  chaos  of  outline  there  can  be  traced  everywhere  the  le\el  jjarallel  bars 
of  the  strata.  'I'he  same  band  of  rock,  originally  one  of  the  successive 
lloors  of  the  old  lake,  can  be  followetl  without  bend  or  break  from  chasm 
to  chasm  and  pimiacle  uj  jiinnacle.  Tumultuous  as  the  surface  mav  be, 
it  has  iKj  relation  to  underground  disturbances,  for  the  rocks  are  as  le\el 
and  unbroken  as  when  they  were  laid  down.  It  owes  its  ruggedness 
entirely  to  erosi(jn. 

Hut  tlure  is  a  further  feature  adding  to  the  repulsiveness  of  the 
"bad  lands."  There  are  no  springs  or  streams.  Into  the  soil,  parcheil 
by  the  tierce  heats  of  a  torrid  summer,  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil  ascemls 
by  capillary  attraction,  carrying  with  it  the  saline  solutions  it  has  extracted 
trom  the  rocks.  At  the  surface  it  is  at  once  eva])orated.  leaving  behiiul  a 
white  crust  or  elUorescence.  which  covers  the  bare  gr(jund  and  encrusts  the 
pebbles  strewn  thereon.  N'egetaiion  wlujlly  fails,  save  here  and  there 
a  bunch  of  salt  weed  or  a  bunch  of  the  ubiijuitous  sage-brush,  the 
parched,  livid  green  of  which  serves  only  to  increase  the  desolation  of  the 
desert. 


■Ji 


A  broad  vista  of  such  verdurcloss  bad-land  "  hutles  "  or  peaks, 
lighted  up  by  the  intensely  searching  acliromatic  sunlight  peculiar 
to  these  regions,  where  the  glaring  brilliancy  of  day  is  unndievcd 
by  shadow   or  nebulous  half-distances,   leaves  on    one's    mind  the 
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impression  of  bizarre  crudeness.  Wherever  we  glance  we  see  the 
stratilicd  bands  of  successive  layers  of  differently  coloured  con- 
glomerates, some  of  clay-like,  others  of  pumice-like  consistency. 
Mere  stands  one  great  isolated  crag,  500ft.  or  600ft.  in  height.  The 
next  pinnacle  of  iqually  fantastic  shape  is  half  a  mile  off,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  ever)  one  of  the  six  or  eight  various  bands  of 
disintegrating  rock,  or  the  seams  of  oxides,  sil'cat(;s,  sulphates,  or 
carbonates  which  are  xcry  plainly  visible  on  the  precipitous  faces  of 
both,  exactly  correspond  with  each  other,  and  that  in  both  the 
black  the  brown,  the  pea-green,  the  purple,  and  the  vermilion 
streaks  follow  each  other  with  the  same  regularity.  These  bands 
being  of  different  homogeneity  offer  not  precisely  the  same 
resista'-.ce  to  the  denuding  effects  of  rain  and  frost,  and  hence 
narrow  shelves  are  formed,  that  run  generally  horizontally,  but 
always  parallel  to  each  other  across  the  prt;cipitous  face  of  the 
peak  or  hill.  Generally  these  ledges  are  not  wider  than  a  few  feet; 
while  in  other  places  they  will  be  broad,  and  rise  tier-like  from  the 
bottom.  Notwithstanding  the  very  scanty  growth  of  grass — so 
scanty  indeed  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  eye — these  ledgts 
are,  nevertheless,  the  favourite  dwelling-places  of  our  quarry,  tlu' 
bighorn.  Here,  too,  the  stalker  has  a  good  chance  of  approaching 
them  unobserved  from  above.  He  must,  however,  to  be  able  to 
undertake  this,  possess  a  clear  head,  and  not  know  what  giddiness 
is  ;  for  often  the  ledges  are  very  narrow,  and  the  height  of  the 
precipice  stupendous.  Many  an  enjoyable  creep  along  such  places 
have  1  risked,  and  many  a  pleasant  familv  still-life  scene  have  1 
watclu'd  in  close  proximity,  scenes  thai  were  rudely  disturbed,  if 
the  patcrtamilias  happened  to  ha\e  good  horns,  b\  the  cr  ick  of  my 
Lxpress.  In  such  localities  it  was  not  infrequentiv  quite  inqjossible 
to  save  any  of  the  meat,  for  often  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
saw  off  the  horns,  and,  tying  a  short  cord  to  them,  drag  them  behind 
me  as  I  crept  back  to  .safer  ground. 

I'ul  let  us  now  speak  of  the  reality — the  bold  and  majestic  ram, 
.standing  niotinnless  on  yondi-r  giddv  shelf,  showing  in  perfect 
repose  the  classic  outline  of  his  noble  head  against  the  blue  nf  the 
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Rocky  Mountain  sky,  as  if  cut  in  cameo  fashion  by  the  deft  hand  of 
a  Grecian  sculptor.  With  his  sturdy,  massive  body,  his  thick-set 
limbs  firmly  planted  on  the  ledge,  his  small  head  carried  high,  as  if 
the  heavy  horns  were  a  mere  feather's  weight,  he  looks  the  emblem, 
not  of  agility,  as  does  the  chamois,  but  of  strength.  Of  all  game 
that  calls  the  Rocky  Mountains  its  home,  he  is  the  truest  type  of 
their  grand  solitude  and  barren  vastness. 

The  bighorn,  of  which  the  fur  hunters  used  to  speak  as  the 
Grossc  conic,  Ciiiianvii,  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  mountain 
sheep.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  monster  of  his  species,  the 
Xyan  Argali,  or  Ovis  amnion,  the  most  famous  game  of  Thibet. 
Our  game  is  slightly  smaller,  but  the  horns  are  very  similar  in 
curve  and  shape. 

The  horns  of  the  largest  bighorn  are  of  stupendous  girth,  the 
head  wcnghing  as  much  as  4olb.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  bag, 
among  the  seventy  or  eighty  bighorn  I  got,  an  uncommonly  line 
ram,  each  of  his  horns  girthing  lyin.  at  the  base.  It  is,  or  rather 
was — for  I  lost  this  grand  trophy  by  lire  as  already  mentioned — 
probably  one  of  the  finest  heads  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

At  the  American  Trophy  Show  at  Earl's  Court  there  were  no 
really  Ai  bighorn  lu'ads.  Mr.  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P.,  had  a  good 
ram's  head,  38:^in.  long  and  \^\\\\.  circumference,  while  Mr.  Gerald 
Huxton  exhibited  three  fine  trophies  he  bagged  in  one  stalk  on 
ground  where  I  had  stalked  a  few  years  before.  The  largest  of 
the  three  measured  jb^in.  and  I4.^in.  Unforeseen  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  sending  my  best  (which  were  in  Austria),  and 
till'  one  I  sent,  which  was  the  longest  there  (^(jin.),  was  not  of  my 
own  killing,  but  a  head  1  found  on  the  roof  of  a  deserted  hunter's 
cabiji  in   the   {-"lathead  country. 

Mr.  St.  George  Littledale  shot  a  very  fine  ram  in  Colorado  in 
1874  {see  illustration),  measuring  3yj;in.  and  i5-in. 

The  extent  to  which  the  horns  of  this  beast  shrink  in  circum- 
ierence  alter  death  is  sur[)rising,  so  one  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
stating  whether  measurements  were  obtained  at  the  time  the  beast 
w.is  shot,  or  years  afterwards.     Tape's,  too,   are  by   no   ni<-ans   as 
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uniform  as  tlicy  should  he,  lu'iice  it  is  advisable  to  check  off  any 
measurements  in  important  cases. 

By   far   the   largest   head    I    know  to   be   extant   to-day  is  the 
enormous  bighorn  head  owned  by  the  Tacoma  taxidermist,  Sheard, 


Mk.    St.    (iKCIKdl'.     1,1  lTI.KI)AI.i;'s     BuillOKN. 

of  whose  remarkable  collection  1  have  already  had  to  speak.  He 
gives  the  length  as  5J.\in.  and  circiunference  as  iS.Un.  As  my  big 
head  was  notliing  like  as  long,  and  measured  njin.  as  it  fell,  wiiich 
measurement  would  speedily  have  been  reduced  by  jin.  or  more,  I 
can  raise  no  I'laim  whatever  for  my  lu-.-ul's  sujjeriority.     Sheard's 
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trophy,  acTording  to  the  measurements,  for  tin-  correctness  of 
which  lie  vouches,  is  far  and  away  the  best  of  anything  I  have 
seen    or    heard    of.       It   was  killed,   he  erroneouslv  stales,  in    the 


l,\ki.i;si     Dli.lloKN    (IN     l-il- ;iii;;i. 

Sliot    ill   till'   uintcr   ot     iSiiJ-j    in    the    K(icl<\     Miuiiit.iins   ik-t   I'nrt   Stuele, 
rppt-r    Kiiiitrii.iy    \'.illi\     \'..\^\    Kuoti-iiav  ,    K.C. 

Owiuil   li\    W,  I-'.  Slir.inl,  of  Ti'oiiia.) 


Selkirks,  near  Fori  Sit  rlf  (Fast  Kootenay),  ami  Kowland  Ward,  vnIio 
gives  ;i  ri'|)r()(hu'lion  ol  Sheard's  |)h()togr.i|)h  ot  tills  tri)[)hv  in 
tile  third  fdilion  ol  "  KiHords,"  [)ronuilgate>  wiiat  1  know  lo  be 
an  incornrt  piece  ol  inlDnnation. 

I. 
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Let  me  tell  briefly  how  Shi'ard,  whose  assertions  I  have 
so  far  always  found  accurate,  inadvertently  fell  into  this  error, 
for,  as  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see,  1  am  in  the  position  of 
proving,  so  far  as  one  can  attest  the  truth  of  an  event  which  one 
has  not  witnessed  oneself,  that  the  ram  was  shot  near  Fort  Steele 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  in  the  Selkirks.  Near  Fort 
Steele  the  two  ranges,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  are  close 
together,  for  the  ninety-mile  long  Upper  Kootenay  valley,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Fort  Steele  is  situated,  is  formed  by  the  Rockies  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  side  by  the  Selkirks,  known  at  that  point 
as  the  Furcell  Mountains.  As  the  valley  is  only  a  few  miles  wide, 
the  foothills  of  the  two  ranges  are,  in  places,  separated  by  nothing 
but  the  swiftly  running  Upper  Kootenay  river.  But  close  as  the 
two  ranges  are  to  each  other  at  this  point,  they  are  in  respect  to 
formation,  shape,  flora,  and  fauna,  as  widely  different  as  are  the  Alps 
from  the  Grampians.  Bare,  boldly  rising  limestone  crags,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  8000  or  gooo  feet,  represent  the  Rockies  near  VoxV 
Steele.  In  every  way  suited  to  be  (as  they  also  were)  the  favourite 
playground  of  mountain  sheep,  bands  of  them  could  be  seen  from 
the  river  side  with  a  telescope  in  the  first  years  that  I  visited  that 
then  extremely  isolated  part  of  the  world.  The  Selkirks,  on  the 
other  hand,  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  rounded 
densely  timbered  hills  of  much  lower  elevation,  and  distinguished 
by  a  much  more  moist  climate.  On  the  higher  points  of  the  main 
Selkirks  the  mountain  goat,  as  already  stated,  could  be  found  in 
great  numbers,  but  never  bighorn.  During  the  ten  years  that  I 
was  personally  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Kootenay  valleys — 
how  intimatelv  the  reader  will  see  in  some  of  my  subsequent 
chapters — I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  mountain  sheep  being 
shot  or  seen  in  the  Selkirks. 

But  1  have  other  and  more  direct  evidence  to  offer  concerning 
the  point  in  cjuestion.  Sheard,  in  answer  to  my  assertion  that  he 
was  mistaken  concerning  the  mountains  where  the  ram  was  killed, 
gave  me  the  following  details,  many  of  which  were  already  known 
to   me.       The  ram   was  killed   in   the   winter  of   1892-93,  and  was 
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brought  into  Fort  Steele  by  the  man  who  killed  it,  one  Scotty 
MacDougall,  and  from  there  it  was  taken  to  Tobacco  Plains,  just 
south  of  the  boundary.     Poor  Scotty  got   wiped  out   himself   four 


years  after  the  event  by  a  snow  slide,  and  Sheard  bought  the  ram's 
head  from  Scotty's  partner  after  the  former's  death.  Sheard  does 
not  claim  to  know  the  Kootenay  country  himself,  and  when  writing  to 
me  reiterated  the  opinion  that  the  ram  was  bagged  near  "  Fort  Steele 
in  the  Selkirks."  This  at  once  shows  how  the  mistakt^  arose,  for 
Sheard  has  fallen  into  the  error — a  common  one  in  the  States — of 
supposing  Fort  Steele  to  be  in  the  Selkirks,  which  it  is  not,  for  it 
lies  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  side  of  the  valley.  P»ut  more  is  to 
follow,  for  not  only  did  1  hear  about  the  killing  of  the  ram  four  or 
five  years  before  Sheard  did,  i.e.,  at  the  time  it  was  shot,  when  1 
passed  through  the  Kootenay  country  in  the  winter  of  1892-93, 
but  I  knew  Scotty  quite  well,  he  having  worked  for  me  some  years 
previously  when  I  was  carrying  out  the  extensive  works  in  this  very 
valley,  with  which  some  of  my  subsequent  chapters  will  deal. 

The  reader  will  probably  exclaim  :  Why  make  such  a  long  story 
about  an  error  of  a  few  miles,  a  mistake  which  ran  make  no 
difference?  In  answering  this  objection.  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  reason  of  my  constant  fault-linding  with  Rowland 
Ward's  handbooks  for  sportsmen.  1  contend  that  to  make  such 
books  of  real  use,  the  information  they  contain  should  be  correct. 
Incorrect  data  are  far  worse  than  none,  for  not  only  are  thev 
misleading  in  themselves,  but  they  tend  to  prevent  a  person 
from  searching  for  information  in  better  informed  quarters,  or 
from  addressing  inquiries  to  people  who  have  personal  experience, 
and  who,  if  they  lay  any  claim  to  be  sportsmen,  should  he  ready  to 
impart  the  burden  of  their  own  experienc<  to  fellow  sportsmen. 
The  instance  before  us  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  as 

could   be   cited.     X ,   a   keen   sjjortsman,  who  has  shot   in  the 

mountains  of  India  the  various  Asiatic  ovis,  is  now  bitten  with  the 
desire  to  slay  a  really  good  specimen  of  the  American  sheep.  He 
turns  to  "  Records  of  Big  (jame,"  and  there  linds  that  by  far  the 
largest   luad  has  been   killed   in  "  The  Selkirks,  British  Columbia. 
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1N85"    [vide,  pa.ijc   360).      "By   Jovt;!"   says  X ,   "that's   the 

very  place  I'll  go  to  next  August,"  and  go  he  does,  alter  finding  out 
at  the  Canadian  Paeilie  Railway  offiee  in  King  William-street  that 
till'  l)est  starting  points  for  an  expedition  into  tin-  Selkirks  are 
Glacier  or  Kootenay  Lake.  Thither  he  wends  his  way,  and  from 
there,  after  t'xpensive  outlitting,  he  will  start  to  explore  those 
self-same  Selkirks.  Six  weeks  or  two  months  will  probably  be 
sacriliced  to  what  I  am  positive  will  prove  a  bootless  search,  for  so 

conviiieed  am   I  that  bighorn  will  not  be  killed  there  by  X ,  or 

anv  other  man.  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  a  suitable  donation 
lo  a  hospital  or  charitable  object  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a 
bighorn  has  ever  been  shot  in  the  Selkirks  proper. 

X returns  to  ci\  ilisation,    as   I     ha\'e    done    from    similar 

lulile  si'arches  lor  game  that  ncNcr  existed  in  the  hn-ality  in 
which  I  looked  for  it,  more  or  less  irate  with  the  cause  of  his 
non-success.       Mad    "  Records    of    I5ig  (iame "    not    contained    the 

incorrect  data  (doubly  so),  X would  ha\e   taken    some   trouble 

to  lind  out  Irom  others  ac(|uainled  with  .\merica  where  this  great 
ram  was  killed,  or.  at  any  rate,  informed  himselt  .about  the  best 
regions  in  which  to  seek  bighorn,  and  he  would  ha\'e  been  spared 
the  tinu',  ex|)ense,  trouble,  and  disap|)ointment  to  which  he  h;is 
lieen   put   i)V  those  two  little  words,   "The  Selkirks." 

in  the  previous  chapter  I  ha\('  mentioned  that  bv  putting 
"  British  Columbia  '  aifainst  the  only  two  moost-  heads  which  Ward 
mentions  as  ha\  ing  been  obtained  there,  he  is  stating  what  is  not 
correct.  Also,  in  this  instance,  might  sportsmen  be  easily  misled 
and  visit  British  Columiiia  in  quest  of  moose. 

I  have  no  personal  feelings  whatever  against  the  compiler  of 
these  sportsman's  "text-books,"  for  I  have  never  as  much  as  seen  or 
spoken  to  him,  but  I  certainly  consider  that  tin-  promulgation 
year  after  year  of  incorrect  and,  as  1  have  shown,  misleading 
information  in  edition  after  edition  (when  not  corrected  in  the 
columns  of  the  /-'/VA/ and  Land  ami  Water]  is  not  the  bist  wav  to 
increase  the  fair  fame  of  British  sportsmanship.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  fact  that   so  much   of  our  sporting  lore  should  be  open  to 
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luirsli  criluism  on  tlu'  score  of  iiuucuraty.  Two  yt'ars  aj^o 
I  showed  in  the  pages  of  a  leading  review*  that  our  litenitun-  on 
oUl  as  well  as  new  sport  was  full  of  mistakes,  mistaivcs  of  f:iets, 
ligures,  and  quoted  information.  To  a  nation  deservedly  proud 
of  its  premier  rank  in  most  matters  eonnected  with  sport,  books  of 
the  kind  I  refer  to  do  no  tredit. 

The  weight  of  a  good  li\e-year-old  ram  hardiv  exceeds  3oolb. 
(Audubon  mentions  the  weight  of  one  as  being  3441!).),  though  vou 
will  often  hear  of  45o-poun(lers,  statements  which  of  coursi-  lack 
the  authority  of  an  Audubon,  .\niongst  the  wonderful  stories 
of  the  bighorn  that  are  current,  the  most  absurd  is  that  of  their 
])itching  themselves  lu'adlong  down  precipices,  striking  the  sharp 
rocks  with  their  horns,  and  thereby  bri'aking  their  fall.  I'Vi'mont 
(the  great  ex])lorer)  is,  alas  I  one  of  the  first  to  start  this  ridiculous 
rumour  in  the  account  of  his  travels  (1S42),  when  (lescribing  the 
"  mountain  goat,"  as  he  calls  the  bighorn.  He  says  that  "  the  use 
of  those  huge  horns  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal's  head  in 
pitching  down  precipices  to  avoid  pursuing  wolves."  How  history 
does  repeat  herself!  Fietro  ("irneo,  the  15th  century  chronichT  of 
Corsica,  sa\  s  that  the  niouillon  throw  themselves  down  ]jrecipices 
h(  ail  Jirsl,  and  break  the  fall  bv  their  ho;ns.  While  l)e  Saussure, 
whose  carei'r  has  some  ])oinls  of  similarity  with  that  ol  I'Vemont, 
says  of  the  Swiss  chamois,  that  "  w'len  pressed  by  fois,  or  driven 
to  places  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  they  will  hang  them- 
selves to  the  rocks  bv  the  crook  of  thi-ir  horns,  and  thus  perish." 

1  have  already  hinted  that  b'ghorn  are  often  mistaken  for 
"goat"  [Haploccnis)  and  vice  vcrsd.  To  what  extent  this  occurs 
the  following  instance,  culled  from  official  experience,  will  prove- 
It  arose  during  the  erection  of  the  handsome  new  ParliamiMit 
buildings  at  X'icloria,  when  it  became  necessary  to  adorn  the 
frontage  of  this  palatial  pile  with  the  newly-adopted  coat  ol 
arms  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Lest  1  be  accused 
of    exaggeration     1     shall    ipiote    verbatim    the     following    public 
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announcement  published  in  the  (jovi;rnment  orjfjin  of  the  provimc 
{Colonist,  Oet.  3,  ilS<)3)  : 

Il  (Iocs  nol  seem  Id  he  ljo  lie  rally  known  tliat  llie  !,Teat  device  in  stone 
recently  placed  in  |)osition  over  the  main  entrance  to  the  new  |)arliamenl 
huildings  is  the  coal  of  arms  of  British  Coluinhia.  Hitherto  there  was  no 
l)roviiicial  coal  of  arms,  but  a  crowned  lion  standing;  upon  an  imperial 
crown  was  used  as  a  hadi^^e.  a  survival  from  the  ("rown  colony  days.  This 
has  been  used  as  the  crest  of  the  "achievement."  as  il  is  termed  in 
heraldry. 

Above  the  shield  is  the  crest,  a  lion  slandinj^  upon  the  Im|ierial  crown. 
Supporting,'  the  shield  on  ihe  left  is  a  stag  wajiiii,  to  represent  N'anconver 
Island,  and  on  the  right  a  moini/iun  i^oa/,  indicative  of  the  Mainland.  The 
figiue  of  the  wapiti  was  drawn  from  one  in  the  provincial  museum,  while 
the  model  for  the  head  of  the  w/////.////  shei-f>  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  i)ossession  of   Mr.  .\.  W.  X'owell. 

Thf  best  part  of  the  story  is  to  follow,  however,  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  provincial  authorities  Iiad  (■oin|)iled  their  new  coat 
of  arms  without  lonsultinij  the  Dominion  Cjovernment,  an  omission 
which  caused  a  <rreat  rum])us,  the  unauthorised  assumption  of  the 
■'  goat-sheep  "  arms  ending,  I  believi-,  in  their  disallowanci'  by  the 
Federal  Cjovernment.  Throughout  the  otticial  correspondence  to 
which  this  incident  gave  rise,  the  fact  that  in  the  description  of  the 
arms  the  one  "supporti'r"  was  a  mountain  goat,  while  in  effigy 
it  was  a  mountain  sheep,  remained  undiscovered  ! 

Concerning  the  chase  of  the  beast,  I  have  given  in  my  "Camps 
in  the  Rockies  "  such  a  lengthy  account  of  my  personal  experiences 
that  1  fear  wearying  tiie  reader  by  recounting  more  recent  ones.* 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  ex])loration  in  the  extreme  southern 
and  in  the  extreme  northern  districts  of  North  America's  Pacific 
littoral  appear  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  new  sub-species 
of  Oris  inontaun.  The  name  of  the  one  is  O.  nclsoiii,  so-called  ni 
honour  of  Mr.  F.  \V.  Nelson,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
U.S.A.,     who     was     the     lirst     sportsman     of    scientific    training 


*  "Camps  in  the  Rockies."   New  lulition.     5s.     A.  and  ('.  Mlack,  London  ; 
and  Ch.  Scribncr's  .Sons,  .New  \'ork. 
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to  discoviT  this  new  nKuinlaiii  slut-p  in  the  parilnd  dt'surts 
of  Lower  California.  .\(iortiin<(  to  published  descriptions  of  it 
the  iiorns  are  morf  slender  and  have  a  more  outward  twist 
than  those  of  the  e()mnM)n  bifjhorn.  Of  the  other  speeies  which 
inhabits  the  antic  regions  of  North-east  Alaska,  and  more 
particularl)-  the  Kenai  Monntains,  1  know  e(jually  little  from  first 
hand.  It  is  called  Oris  dalli,  after  Professor  Dall.  and  is 
distiniriiished,  according  to  the  published  accounts,  by  a  |)erfectly 
white  coat  throughout  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Dall  de  Weese.  a 
sportsman  who  visited  the  Ken.ii  range  in  i^><)7  and  iS(j(S,  was 
!u(  ky  enough  not  only  to  kill  smcral  good  speciniens,  but  actually 
to  photograph  the  live  beast  in  its  home  surroundings,  a  task  of 
extreme  (lilliculty,  as  il  is  needless  to  jjoint  out.  ihe  best  head  he 
obtained  measured  4i|in.  in  length  and  I4iin.  in  girth,  which 
dimensions  bear  out  his  surmise  that  the  horns  of  the  ().  dall/  aw 
slimmer  than  those  of  tin-  bighorn  of  the  Koiky  Mountains.  This 
is  but  in  accordance  with  the  geographical  position  of  its  home.  For 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  O.  iiiontnna  of  North  America  and  the  ().  nivicola  of 
Kamschalka,  which  is  said  to  turn  white  in  winter,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  horns  a  tritle  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn  ;  indeed,  (iuillemard,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
describe  the  ().  nivicola,  declares  it  to  be  identical  with  the  bighorn. 
As  1  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  new  sheep  from  personal 
observation,  it  would  be  worse  than  ust'less  to  occupy  s|)ace  with 
idle  theories.  To  readers  interested  in  tlu'  .Alaskan  shee]), 
Mr.  Dall  de  Weese's  illustrated  account  in  the  July,  iS(j<),  number  of 
Outing  will  prove  very  instructi\f  re.iding. 

THK    ANTKLOIM-:    OR    I'RONdiUJCK 

[Antilocapra   aiucricaiia). 

In  a  book  devoted  exilusively  to  the  l^acifu-  Slopi-,  the  antelope 
and  its  chase  need  ot'cupy  but  little  space,  for,  though  numbers  of 
them  inhabit  the  southern  portions  of  this  region,  its  true  honu'  is 
on  the  uplands  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Dacota,  and  Colorado. 
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The  few  remarks  I  propose  to  make  relate  to  a  c  ireumstanee 
whieli,  until  recent  years,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ken  of  the 
naturalist,  and  which  even  now  is  the  subject  of  dispute  among 
those  who  have  hunted  the  prontjhuck.  I  allude  to  the  shedding  of 
its  horns,  or,  more  correctly,  the  dropping  of  the  sheath  which 
covers  the  core.  It  was  considered  so  contrary  to  all  xoo'ogical 
experience  that  a  hollow  horned  ruminant  should  shed  its  horns, 
that  when  the  first  definite  information  upon  this  point  came 
before  Professor  Maird,  of  the  Smithsonian,  he  refused  to  publish 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Cranlield,  of  California,  in  which  the  latti-r  posi- 
tively assertt'd  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Audubon  and  Hachmann's 
"Quadrupeds  of  North  America"  denies  it,  for  on  page  198  we 
find  the  following  senti-nce  :  "  It  was  supposed  bv  the  hunters  of 
Fort  L'nion  that  the  prong-horned  antelope  (lrop|)ed  its  horns, 
but  as  no  person  had  ever  shot  or  killed  one  without  these 
ornamental  and  useful  apj)endages,  we  managed  to  prove  the 
contrary  to  the  men  at  the  fort  by  knocking  off  the  bony  part 
of  the  horn  and  showing  the  hard,  s])ongy  membrane  beneath, 
weM  attached  to  thf  skull  and  perfectly  immovable."  As  Mr. 
Tegetnu'ier,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  I'icid  {.\ugu.st  10, 
iiSSg),  from  which  1  have,  with  his  permission,  borrowed  the 
illustrations  here  given,  vtry  truly  says  :  "  .\s  not  infrec|uently 
happens,  the  practical  hunters  were  right  and  the  naturalists 
wrong." 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Hartlett,  the  .Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  to  make  the  first  authoritative  announcement  of  this 
curious  fact,  but  even  then  some  naturalists  refused  to  believe 
its  truth,  and  no  less  an  .luthoritv  than  I'rotessor  V .  Copt-,  in 
a  note  published  in  the  Aiinrlcaii  Natiira/isf,  iNyiS,  stated 
that,  aftir  several  vears  familiarity  with  the  animal  in  a  wild 
slate,  he  never  met  with  an  undoubted  case  of  shedding  the  horn 
sheath. 

It  is  singular  that  doubts  should  exist  regarding  a  fat  t  which  is 
now  as  well  ascertained  as  any  fact  can  be  in  natural  history.  As 
previously  slated,  it  was  first  definitely  described  by  Mr.  Hartlett, 
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who  published  his  remarks  in  tiie  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society"  for  iX()5,  p.  yjo.     Mr.  Hartiett  writes: 

( )n  tlic  morninjr  of  X()vcnil)cr  7  the  keeper,  soniewliat  alarmed,  called  my 
attention  to  tiie  fact  thai  one  of  the  horns  of  the  prongbuck  had  fallen  off  (as 
shown  in  the  illustration).  I  hurried  to  the  spot  immediately,  fearinj;  that 
some  accident  liad  hap|)ened,  and  reached  the  padilock  in  time  to  see  the 
second  horn  fail  to  the  f^round.  My  astonishment  was  much  increaseil  at 
observinj;  that  two  tine  new  liorns  were  already  in  the  place  of  those  just 
tlropped ;  that  ilicse  new  iiorns  were  soft  and  coveretl  with  lonj,'.  straight. 
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smooth,  and  nearly  while  hairs,  and  that  the  bony  core  (that  I  had 
expected  to  seel  was  thickly  co\ered  with  soft  new  horny  matter.  These 
now  horns  itppearetl  larger  liian  the  iioilow  jiortion  of  the  horns  just  cast — 
an  a])pearancc  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  jjushed  off  the  shed  horns  by 
their  growth.  '{"his  long  hair  at  tiie  liase  of  the  horns  {see  iihistraiioni 
had  concealed  the  sei)arati()n  that  was  taking  place.  As  a  proof  tiiat  the 
shedding  of  these  liorns  was  not  the  result  of  any  iliscase  (jr  accident,  I 
may  remark  thai  whenever  the  hollow  horn  of  any  ruminant  is  broken  or 
torn  from  its  bony  support,  a  copious  discharge  of  blood  immediately 
follows ;  and  the  horn  so  removed  is  never  replace*!  by  any  subsequent 
growtii.     This  remark  ajiplies  eijually  to  any  injury  done  to  the  outer  or 
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velvety  covering  during  the  progress  of  growth  of  the  solid  liorns  of  the 
genus  Cervus.  With  reference  to  the  frequency  of  the  shedding  of  the 
horns  of  this  animal,  I  can  only  offer  a  surnr.ise.  Judging  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  the  young  horn.  I  reasonably  conclude  that  it  occurs 
annually.  In  support  of  this,  it  may  be  remembered  that  our  animals  horns 
in  January  last  were  l)are!y  3in.  in  length,  while  by  June  of  the  same  year 
they  were  fully  formed,  antl  measured  8in. ;  they  were  cast  the  first  week 
in  November — that  is,  on  the  7th ;  the  new  horns  on  that  day  {see 
illustration)  were  about  4in.  long;  they  are  now  ftin.  long,  having  grown 
2in.  in  twentv-one  ilavs. 


Ni'W  HoKX  osr.  Day  ai'iek 
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Judge  Caton,  who  had  many  of  tlu-sc  anttdopos  in  his  pos.session, 
fully  bears  out  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  lie  writes  as 
follows  : 

The  older  liic  animal,  the  earlier  the  liorn  niaiun  s.  ami  the  sooner  it 
is  cast.  ( )n  old  bucks  the  horn  is  shed  in  <  )ctoi>er :  .vhile  on  the  early 
kids  it  is  shed  in  January,  ami  still  later  on  later  kids :  or  else  it  is  carried 
over  till  the  next  year.  A  late  kid  in  my  grounds  on  Dec.  i  had  the  horn 
not  more  than  a  ijuarter  of  an  inch  above  tiie  skin.  It  grew  slowl\  all 
winter,  and  till  the  time  of  its  death  in  May  following.  Let  us  observe  the 
horn  of  the  aduU  male  antelo|)e,  which  is  shed  in  October.  If  we  make 
our  examination  so  soon  as  the  horn  is  cast  off.  we  can  readily  understand 
the  process  by  which   it   is  removed.     By  looking  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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cast-off  horn  we  ^liall  see  thai  it  cxtemls  but  about  half-way  its  lcn}j[th,  or  a 
little  way  above  tiicpronuf :  and  we  shall  also  see  that  it  contains  a  lar^'e 
number  of  coarse,  lightish  coloured  hairs,  all  of  which  are  (irmly  attached  to 
the  liorn,  and  many  of  them,  towards  the  lower  part,  passing  (|uite  through 
it.  We  see  the  core  of  the  horn  is  covered  with  a  thick  vascular  skin, 
which  is  pretty  well  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  hairs  as  those  seen  in 
the  cavity  of  the  horn.  We  now  a|)preciate  that  these  hairs  grew  from  the 
skin,  and  more  or  less  peneli.Ued  the  shell  or  horn;  and,  when  this  was 
removed,  some  were  torn  from  the  skin,  and  others  from  the  horn.     Now 
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it  is  perfectly  manifest  that,  as  the  new  horn  was  extended  in  length  above 
the  core,  it  nuisl  have;  carried  with  it  die  old  horn,  which  it  detached  from 
the  core,  and  tearing  out  the  hairs,  the  roots  of  which  were  in  the  skin,  and 
many  of  which  extended  into  or  through  the  oiil  horn.  Until  these  were 
mostly  torn  asunder,  or  were  withdrawn  fnjm  the  canals  by  which  they 
had  jienetrated  the  shell,  they  ser\ed  to  jirevent  it  from  being  easily  lost ; 
but  tinally,  when  these  were  all,  or  nearly  all  severed,  it  fell  off  as  a 
favourable  j)Osition  occurred,  or  some  slight  violence  assisted  the  removal. 

If  any  furtlur  rvidcncf  were  wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
remarks  of  tlic   l.itc   Mr.   W .  A.  I'orbfs,  prosector  to  the  Zoological 
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Soiii'ty,  on  u  youii^  pruiighorn  in  the  jfurcU'iis,  purchasLcl  Dtc.  4, 
1S79,  that  cast  its  horns  on  Oct.  i^,  1M80.  The  horns  were  shed 
in  the  night,  but  no  traie  of  them  could  be  found.  Mr.  Forbes 
suj^fgested  they  had  been  carried  off  by  a  rat  or  a  visitor,  but  it  is 
probal)le  that  the  Aiitilocapra  may,  hke  the  Ccrvidx,  eat  the  shed 
horns.  Mr.  Forbes's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  by 
Mr.  Smit,  of  the  head  of  the  animal  immediately  after  the  old  horn 
had  been  shed — this  is  reproduced — and  also  of  the  young  horn 
after  four  weeks'  growth.  'Ihe  same  animal  shed  its  horns  during 
the  following  year,  one  on  Nov.  15,  the  other  on  Nov.  24,  thus 
furnishing  additional  proot,  if  any  were  required,  that  the  shedding 
of  the  horns  of  the  prongbuek  is  an  annual  jiroiess. 

When  discussing  the  process  of  shedding,  with  Western  hunters, 
amongst  whom  many,  if  not  the  majority,  refuse  to  believr-  in  the 
regular  occurrence  of  it  or  deny  it  altogether,  one  generally  is  told 
that  were  it  really  the  case,  that  all  adult  antelopes  annually  shed 
their  horns,  the  latter  would  be  found  King  about.  This,  it  is  true, 
one  very  rarely  does,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sheaths  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  night  o 
iSth  October,  i8h!o,  it  would  point  to  the  explanation  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  i.e.,  that  they  are  eaten  by  them.  In  any  case, 
further  light  upon  this  point  would  be  most  acceptable. 

In  i(S()4,while  studying  some  MSS.  in  the  private  family  library 
of  the  Emperor  at  Viinna,  I  came  across  a  curious  bit  of  evidence 
which  would  show  that  the  fact  of  the  antelope  shedding  its  horns 
was  known  already  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  a  beautifully 
illustrated  large  folio  MS.  prepared  for  the  Kmperor  Rudolph  II., 
by  Tvcho  Brahe,  the  great  astronomer,  I  found  among  the 
numerous  skilfully  executi-d  tinted  drawings  relating  to  curious 
animals  inhabiting  distant  lands,  a  perfectly  correctly  drawn 
horn  sheath  of  the  .\merican  prong-buck.  Its  piTtect  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  animal  bears  horns  of 
anything  like  the  same  shape,  dispels  all  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  original,  though,  curiously  enough,  there  is 
some   evidence    to    show    that    it    was    believed   to    be    the    horn 
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of  a  unicorn  !  Among  some  autograph  letters  from  this  monarch 
\  found  one  where  the  following  passage  occurs.  The  letti-r  is 
dated  Prague,  23rd  May.  1598,  and  is  addressed  to  the  head  of  the 
great  Fugger  family,  who  were  then  the  Rothschilds  of  European 
finance.  In  it  the  Emperor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Kugger's 
letter  of  the  8th  May.  referring  to  certain  "  Ainkhurns  "  (One  Morn 
or  Unicorn)  and  states  that  as  this  horn  is  not  in  Frankfurt  he  will 
have  search  made  for  it  elsewhere.  1  hope,  at  some  future  piriod. 
to  investigate  this  matter  further  ;  the  prominence  given  to  this 
picture  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  objeit  it  representt'd 
was  considered  ol   exieeding  rareness. 

Concerning  the  chase  of  the  antelope  little  need  be  added  to 
the  voluminous  literature  that  exists. 

In  the  old  days,  when  one  struck  a  country  where  little  hunting 
had  been  done,  the  once  much-tall^ed-ol  "flagging"  of  antelopes 
gave  fair  sport.  P>y  displaying  on  the  top  of  any  rising  ground 
a  red  handkerchief  tied  to  a  stick,  so  that  it  should  flutter  in  the 
breeze,  it  was  easy  to  decoy  a  band,  |Kirlicularly  during  the  rutting 
time,  uj)  to  short  rifle  range,  for  the  antelo])e  in  its  primitive 
condition  exhibits  extraordinary  curiosity.  The  shooting  itself 
on  such  ociasions  was,  of  course,  a  very  tame  proceeding,  but 
the  a.iim.ils'  amusing  tactics  were  interesting  to  watch.  Now 
approaching  at  a  trot  the  fluttering  rag  that  had  arous.d  their 
insatiable  curiosity,  then  circling  to  one  side,  or  turning  batk 
altogether,  but  looking  over  their  shoulders,  till  they  stojjped  and 
again  faced  the  flag,  angry  stamping  of  the  fore  feet  betokening 
their  impatience  ;  then,  resuming  their  progress  towards  the  flag 
;it  a  mincing  gait,  they  would  finally,  if  the  wind  did  not  betray 
the  hidden  watcher,  come  up  quite  close. 

On  plains  that  are  dead  level  antelope  shooting  was  often  (|uite 
difficult  work,  for  even  the  best  Sharp  rifle  won't  shoot  into  the 
next  countv,  and  judging  distances  was  not  easy,  and  any 
sli'dit  mistake  had  mort'  serious  consequences  than  would  now-a- 
days  follow  the  same  error  in  the  case  of  a  -'56  Mannlicher,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  ideal  weapon  for  this  ^port. 
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Much  lias  been  written  about  the  fleetness  of  the  antelope,  no 
animal,  not  even  the  fleetest  greyhound,  being  able,  so  it  is  said,  to 
overtake  it.  That  this  is  not  always  true  1  can  state  with  some 
positiveness,  for  I  know  that  occasionally  one  strikes  bands  of 
antelope  that  can  be  overtaken  on  a  moderately  fast  horse,  i  have 
done  so  on  several  occasions,  killing  one  or  two  out  of  the 
band  with  my  six-shooter.  Another  circumstance  for  which  it  is 
diflicult  to  offer  a  reasonable  explanation  is  the  obstinacy  they 
evince  in  continuing  their  course  in  a  straight  line,  irrespective 
of  the  obvious  danger  into  which  it  takes  them.  Many  a  time,  when 
riding  in  a  tile  over  the  steppes  of  Wyoming  or  Montana,  a  string 
of  antelope  would  be  seen  in  the  distance  making  at  right  angles 
for  the  buffalo  trail  along  which  we  were  riding.  If  we  kept  on  at 
an  even  pace  the  herd  would  do  the  same,  sometimes  crossing  the 
trail  less  than  looyds.  in  front  or  at  the  rear  of  our  small  column. 
In  one  instance,  I  distinctly  remember,  a  four-horse  waggon 
followed  our  party  at  an  interval  of  not  more  than  150yds.  or,  at  the 
most,  20oyds.  A  band  of  antelope,  numbering  between  twenty 
and  thirty  head,  actually  crossed  the  trail  in  this  gap  without 
evincing  much  fear,  and  as  if  nothing  could  turn  them  from  the  line 
they  had  once  decided  upon. 

Another  curious  trait  about  the  antelope  is  their  faculty  to 
shed  tears  when  in  pain  or  in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  Though  1 
have  never  seen  tears  actually  streaming  from  their  eyes,  1  have 
noticed  unmistakable  tears  in  their  large  beautiful  eyes  when 
wounded.  Caton  recites  a  very  curious  mstance  in  his  own 
experience  which  is  well  worth  quoting.     This  is  what  he  says : 


Our  antelope  has  the  faculty  of  wcepinj?  when  in  artlictioii.  I  first 
observed  this  in  a  specimen  wiiich  had  been  taken  wild  when  adult,  and 
siill  retained  all  its  natural  fear  of  man.  I  had  placed  him  in  a  close  cage 
in  the  evening,  intending  to  familiarise  him  with  my  presence,  and  divest 
him  of  his  fears  when  he  saw  me.  by  convincing  him  1  would  not  hurl 
him.  When  I  ajjproached  him  the  next  morning  lie  seemed  struck 
with  terror,  and  made  frantic  efforts  to  break  out,  which' he  soon  found 
was  impossible.     His  great    black    eyes    glistened    in    affright.     I  s])oke 
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softly  and  kindly,  while  lie  stood  tremblin-,',  as  I  intioduted  my  luind  and 
placed  it  on  his  shoulder.  Desimir  now  seemed  to  possess  him.  and  he 
dropi)ed  on  to  his  knees,  bowed  his  head  to  the  jrround.  and  burst  into  a 
copious  flood  of  tears,  which  coursed  down  his  tiieeks  and  wet  the 
floor.  My  sensibilities  were  touched  ;  my  sympathies  were  av  akened,  and  I 
liberated  him  from  his  cage  as  quickly  as  I  could  tear  the  slats  from  one 
of  the  sides.  Whether  he  appreciated  this  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  his 
great  fear  seemed  to  leave  him  as  soon  as  he  was  lil)erated  ;  he  ran  but 
a  little  way,  and  not  at  full  speed,  when  he  stopped  and  began  to  pick  the 
grass. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    MKAR    AM)    TIIK    IJISON. 

Enekv  sportsman  who  iias  bein  to  AiiHTua  is  asked  wlu-lher 
thtTf  art;  one,  or  two,  or  tlireu  specit-s  of  l)laik  brar ;  whctlicr  the 
cinnamon  is  identical  witli  the  brown  bear,  and  what  difference 
there  is  between  the  true  grizzly  and  thi-  silvertip  ;  wlutlier  the 
former  is  really  confined  to  California  ;  what  the  Koachback  bear 
is;  to  what  family  the  bald-faced  bear  belongs;  and,  of  couise, 
what  the  weight  was  of  the  biggest  bear  he  killed.  Now,  to  sjjeak 
authoritatively  upon  the  subject  of  bears  one  should  be  very 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  localities  in  which  members 
of  that  family  are  to  be  found.  This  means,  practically,  that  one 
knows  the  whole  of  the  continent.  One  should  have  roamed  from 
the  Gulf  of  California  to  Slavi;  Lake  and  Hudson  Hay,  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  America's  jumping-off  place  towards  .\sia,  down 
along  the  continental  backbone  to  the  Sierras  of  the  south, 
.icross  the  Staked  Plains  to  the  scorched  mesas  of  Mexico,  and 
then  up  through  the  arid  regions  of  Southern  California.  I'pon 
such  a  wide  field  of  observation,  I  will  at  once  admit,  1  cannot 
draw,  nor  was  my  bag  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  bear  in  all 
the  years  I  was  in  America  one  to  be  in  the  least  proud  of. 
Friends  who  made  bear  the  special  object  of  their  trips  to  tin- 
West,  accomplished  very  different  results,  one  man  killing,  in  a 
less  number  of  years,  more  than  half  a  hundred  in  excess  of  mv 
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Bear  stories,  as  a  rule,  make  me  feel  tired,  for  not  only  do  they 
remind  me  of  the  bad  luck  I    had  in  getting  myself  in  the  way  of 
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llniin,  Imt  also  Ix'caiisc  tlirn-  is  fxtremcly  little  to  l)i'  li-arnt  from 
occasional  cm ounlcrs.  Ahoiit  no  sport  is  there  surh  an  element 
of  link  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  only  man  who  has  wandered 
al)oiit  wild  rc^rions  for  months  at  a  time  without  setting  eyes  on 
the  shuffling  form  of  even  as  much  as  a  black  hear.  Nor  am  I 
alone,  i  fancy,  in  cxpcriencin}^  such  instances  of  had  luck  as 
happen  to  the  most  perseverinj;.  Hear  stravinj^  •'ijjht  into  camp 
and  heinjf  slain  by  the  cook  lyiiiij  lazily  in  his  tent,  while  the 
rifle  that  sliovdd  have  done  the  deed  is  being  carried  from  dawn 
to  dusk  all  over  tin-  mountains  by  a  weary  hunter,  are  not 
the  least  annoying  instances  which  have  personally  happen<Hl  to 
me. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  bear  varieties  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  division  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  capital 
'*  The  Wilderness  Hunter"  struck  me  as  an  eminently  sensible  one. 
He  divides  the  bear  of  North  America,  leaving  the  Arctic  bear  out 
of  the  question,  into  two  classes — the  tree  climbers,  who  have  short 
claws  and  a  soft  fur,  and  the  long-clawed  non-climbers  with  coarse 
fur,  the  chief  mark  of  distinction  being  the  claws,  and  the  claws 
■  done.  It  is  one  which  settles  all  question  as  to  identity,  even 
if  one  has  no  more  than  the  track  on  soft  ground  to  go  by.  TImt 
the  extremes  in  the  short-clawed  kind  are  as  wide  apart,  specially 
regarding  weight,  as  those  in  the  long-clawed  kind  is  perfectly 
true,  but  the  same  is,  I  belie\e,  the  case  in  any  other  sub-division 
of  Bruin's  race  by  the  various  distinguishing  marks  which  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  majority  of  bear  hunters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 
British  Columbia  and,  even  more  so,  Alaska,  are  the  be.st  ground 
for  bear,  and  the  stories  told  by  creditable  sportsmen  of  the  size  of 
the  various  sorts  to  be  found  in  the  latter  region  are  enough  to  send 
a  young  blood  in  hot  haste  to  these  northern  hunting  grounds 
where,  if  he  is  as  energetic  and  as  thirsty  for  the  blood  of  Brum  as 
the  mosquitoes  are  for  his,  he  is  bound  to  succeed  beyond  the 
dreams  of  Nimrod.  To  read  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr's  account  of 
the  brown  bear  which  a  camp  follower  of  his  brought  to  book,  and 
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thf  skin  of  which  measuri'tl  (15  S(|uarc  feet,  being  at  the  narrowest 
point  ()ft.,  and  in  h-ngth  <>ft.,  makes  one's  mouth  water. 

Of  a  yet  larger  Nevada  grizzly  skin  Sheard,  th«'  'I'aronia  taxider- 
mist, sends  nie  an  interesting  photograph..  This  skin,  he  says, 
measures  lift.  4in.  in  length  and  loft.  in  width.  Thest;  dimen- 
sions are  ahiiost  a  match  for  tiie  famous  San  Krancisio  sliow 
grizzly,  who  is  .said  to  have  weighed  iS(n)lb.  An  essential 
point,  which  the  bear  hunter  should  never  forget,  is  the  fact  that  to 
be  successful,  local  knowledge  concerning  the  feeding  places  of  liruin 
is  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  warmer  season  of  the  year 
Bruin  is  constantly  on  tlu;  move,  following  up  the  various  growths 
of  wild  fruit  and  berries  of  which  he  is  so  tond.  '  Hunt  the 
berries  and  you  will  find  the  bear,"  is  a  saying  of  the  NVvrthern 
Coast  Indians,  and  from  what  I  hav  seen,  this  holds  good  also  lor 
the  interior. 

Hear  often  beliavi-  in  the  most  unexpected  manner.  One  of 
the  first  silvertips  that  I  killed — it  was,  i  must  at  onic  confess,  a 
partn(!rship-bcar — fell  victim  to  suicidal  recklessness  of  this  kind. 
It  was  in  the  Hig  Windrivcr  \  alley,  and  I  was  camped  ;it  "  Xever- 
sweat,"  as  Monanza  Clark,  a  great  old  hunter,  had  called  his  log 
shanty  on  account  of  its  elevation,  lie  w.is  then  the  only  white 
man  who  had  settled  in  the  valley,  the  ncan-st  habitation.  Fort 
Washakee,  being  ninety  miles  oil.  lie  knew  the  mountains 
round  his  home  most  thorouglilx.  I  had  been  i  omplaining  to 
him  about  my  bad  luck  with  bear,  and  he  had  proposed  to 
accompany  me  on  a  week's  .rip  to  a  certain  s(|uari"-top|)eil 
mountain  where  he  said  "  In-ar  was  ;is  thick  as  foolliens.  "  W C 
were  to  start  tht-  following  morning,  and  dawn  saw  us  getting 
ready. 

Bonanza  Clark's  little  shanty — the  photograph  of  it  was  taken  lor 
me  some  years  later  by  Mr.  K.  X.  Buxton,  who  enjoyed  some  good 
sport  in  that  vicinity — stood  with  its  back  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
nver,  where  it  was  possible  to  ford  It.  In  front  of  the  shanty  there 
was  a  large  bit  of  open,  fairly  level  ground,  covered  with  .sage  brush 
two  feet  or  so  in  height.     We   were  having  our  breakfast,  and  as 
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tin-  cabin  had  lut  wiiulow,  its  inH-rior  was  rallur  dark,  l-'or  tliis 
rt-ason  I  was  sittinjj  on  the  door  sill,  from  whirh  1  could  overlook  the 
open  strftih.  I  was  just  fmishing  a  frying  pan  lull  of  trout,  |»rior 
to  saddlinj;  old  Mtiijamin.  who  was  pirkttrd  in  front  of  thr  cabin . 
wh<-n  I  hajjpcncd  to  jj[lancc  at  tin-  further  end  of  the  Icvil  ground. 
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'riicre,  indistinctly  visible  in  the  early  inorninir  lit;ht.  I  saw  somethinjr 
black  come  "  lopinjr  "  lowarils  the  cabin.  "Is  thai  an  Indian  on 
horseback,  or  one  of  your  layuses  ?  "  1  asked  (lark,  who  was  bu.sy 
behind  me.  Stcppintf  up  to  the  door  ami  rt-achini;-  d<nvn  his  ijlass, 
a  brief  glance  sufliced  '>  convinct;  t'lark  that  it  was  a  big  grizzly. 
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"  'Tis,  I  jrucss,  tliat  tarnation  skunk  who  got  away  with  the  lilack- 
tail  I  hung  up  bt-hind  the  corral  last  week.  He  is  making  for  tlie 
ford,  but  he  ain't  going  to  get  tiiere,"  lie  replied,  not  half  as  excited 
as  I  was  by  the  sight  of  the  'bar  coming  straight  for  the  log  cabin. 
"  Sit  (|uiet,  and  let  him  come  close,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  me  my 
ritle  from  the  peg  wher(;  it  was  hanging,  and  taking  down  his  own. 
Hy  this  time  I5ruin  was  about  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  vards 
off,  and  fearing  th.at  he  might  at  any  moment  swerve  off  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  1  put  up  my  sights  and  made  ready  to  shoot  whenever 
he  should  do  so. 

This,  however,  did  not  happen,  for  the  bear  ke])t  on  his  course, 
♦  harging  down  upon  the  hut  as  determined  as  you  please.  When 
he  was  about  eighty  yards  off,  he  ])aused  for  a  second,  for  old 
Benjamin  was  careering  round  his  stake  in  the  most  excited 
manner,  his  keen  old  eye  having  dt'tected  Mr.  Bruin  from  afar. 
This  was  a  favourable  moment,  I  tliought,  to  shoot,  quite  forgetting 
to  put  down  my  sights,  which,  at  the  first  alarm,  I  had  ]nit  up  to 
400  yards.  Of  course,  I  overshot  the  bear  bv  feet,  a  slight  rise 
behind  the  animal  showing  the  imi^act  of  the  bullet.  Clark,  who 
had  killed  more  grizzlies  than  there  were  weeks  in  the  year,  burst 
out  laughing.  The  cartridge  in  the  left  barrel  went  nearer  the 
mark,  but  though  it  rolled  over  l-Jruin  bv  grazing  the  backbone,  it 
by  no  means  stopped  him,  for  he  was  on  his  legs,  jmuI,  wonderful 
to  relate,  still  making  straight  for  the  cabin,  as  if  those  two  -500  bore 
shots  were  so  many  puffs  of  air.  Before  I  had  time  to  find  and 
insert  two  cartridges,  the  bear  was  not  thirty  yards  off,  and  at  that 
moment  the  old  man's  rifle,  a  short,  old-fashioned  carbine,  shooting 
a  sixteen  to  the  ])ound  pointed  bullet,  had  its  sav,  and  the  "  tarna- 
tion skunk  "  rolled  over,  this  time  to  rise  no  more.  That  I  felt 
thoroughly  a.shamed  of  my  execrable  shooting  I  need  hardlv  sav, 
and  though  I  think  Bruin  would  have  succumbed  linallv  to  the 
wound  inflicted  by  my  second  shot,  I  well  deserved  the  old  man's 
sarcastic  advice,  that  in  the  case  of  grizzlies  closer  shooting  was  in 
order,  if  I  did  not  want  to  get  chawed  up.  The  bear's  conduct  was 
really  less    inexplicable  than    it    looked,  for  he  was  making  straight 
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for  tin-  ford  htliiiul  thr  I'.ihin,  wIktc  tlu'  r;iriasf  ol'  a  dtiT  killed  the 
previous  day  was  probably  tin-  <(oal  for  wliicli  he  was  niakin_i(.  I 
have  never  had  anotlu-r  chaiue  to  shoot  {grizzlies  from  the  door  of  a 
eabin,  though  Clark  said  he  had  done  soon  several  occasions  bt'fore. 
This  I  (|uite  believe,  tor  in  s])rinLf,  to  judge  l)y  signs,  bear  were 
plentitul  about  that  little  log  hut,  separated  as  it  w;is  i)\-  ninetv  miles 
of  wilderness  from  the  nearest  human  liabitation. 

The  bagging  of  another  large  partm-rshipgrizzlv  was  also  fraught 
w  ith  an  amusing  incident.  My  trap|)er  com])anions  were  in  the  habit 
ol  ereiting  gun  traps  for  bear.  Tlu-se  contrivance-;  consisted  of 
an  old  double-barrelled  gun  with  barnls  cut  down  to  half  their 
length,  and  loaded  witli  two  spherical  buiii-ts.  'ihe  tra])  consisted 
in  a  sort  ol  [)assage  six  feet  or  so  in  length,  constructed  of  logs 
piled  upon  each  other,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bait,  consisting  of  a 
(juarter  of  deer,  was  displayed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bear  when 
making  a  grab  at  tiie  nuvit  would  pull  off  the  two  barrels  and 
receive  the  lull  charge  in  his  breast  or  throat.  On  the  dav  in 
(juestion  I  thought  1  would  accompanv  I'ort  on  his  round  of  beaver 
and  bear  trap  insi)ection.  When  v\c  reached  the  lirst  i)ear  trap  wc 
saw  from  ijuiti'  a  distance  off  tlhit  it  had  been  s|)rung,  for  the  snow- 
was  stained  with  l.nuketsful  ol  blood,  and  it  was  surprising  that 
the  animal  was  not  lying  there  ilead.  I!ut  gone  the  bt-ar  was,  and 
we  at  once  iollowi'd  the  gory  trail  at  a  gallop.  The  tra]),  we  knew, 
had  been  sprung  the  evening  belore,  and  as  no  animal  could 
survive  juch  a  wound  very  long,  we  expected,  of  lourse,  to  come 
upon  our  dead  prizi'  an_v  niomiiit.  ( )n  the  other  side  of  the  vallev 
the  ground  rose  (piile  steej)ly,  ;ind  the  slo|)c  was  c  ovcred  with  the 
scrub  ledar  so  often  found  close  to  tlu'  liiub<r-line.  To  our  surprise 
the  trail  led  up  this  slope.  In  following  it,  it  w.is  all  our  horses 
could  do  to  si'raiiible  up,  and  we  had  our  hands  full  steering  char 
of  the  low-growing  branches,  vvhiih  obliged  us  to  lean  forwartl  .is 
lar  as  we  could.  I  was  leading:  suddenlv  lloreas  seemed  to  crouch 
dov\n  under  me  in  abject  terror,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  vcrv  live 
and  very  large  looking  grizzly  standing  in  a  raided  jjosition  not 
utt.   Irom   the  horse's    he.ul,     pawing    the    air    with    one    foreleg 
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whilf  th<^  otluT  was  hanging  down  helplessly,  evidently  shattered 
by  the  trap-gun.  Ilosv  an  animal  with  this  wound  could  have  got 
so  far  uphill  was  decidedly  a  puzzle  which,  at  the  time,  however, 
we  did  not  try  to  solve.  For  our  escape  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  low-hanging  branches  of  the  scrub  cedar,  as  the 
horses,  terrilied  out  of  their  senses  bv  the  close  proximity  of  the 
bear,  dashed  down  tht;  slope,  was  almost  as  miraculous  as  the  bear's 
performance.  Hehind  us  came  Bruin,  though  it  was  probably  more 
in  consecjuence  of  liis  wound,  which  had  stiffened  all  his  must  les 
during  the  interval,  that  he  preferred  a  downhill  course,  for  I  think 
he  was  too  sick  to  show  light.  How  we  got  to  the  bottom  I  don't 
know,  but  as  soon  as  we  did,  and  could  pull  up  the  horses,  we  got 
off  to  settle  our  foe.  The  bear  was  not  hunting  trappers  that  dav, 
lor  as  soon  as  he  reached  level  ground  he  took  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  follow  him,  shooting  as  wi- 
ran,  which  is  not  favourable  to  good  practice.  When  we  came  to 
skin  him,  alter  a  stern  chase  of  over  a  mile,  we  found  o\'er  a  dozen 
holes  in  him,  and  how  manv  we  drilled  into  space  in  the  bear's 
vicinity  history  does  not  relate.  Considering  that  one  of  the  tra|)- 
gun  balls  had  shattered  the  bear's  fore  shoulder,  and  the  other  barrel 
had  sent  two  balls  through  the  upper  part  of  his  chest,  the  immen.se 
vitality  of  a  grizzly  was  well  illustrated  by  this  episode. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  I  have  no  exciting  bear  adventures  to 
relate,  though  oddly  enough,  in  illustration  of  oft-told  experiences, 
1  was  never  nearc-r  coming  to  an  undesirable  end  bv  'bar,  than 
when  1  was  furthest  away  from  them.  I  had  sent  home  mv  self- 
c  iired  skins  in  two  or  three  big  bundles,  (ietting  home;  before  thev 
did,  1  was  keenly  anxious  about  the  condition  of  the  pelt  alter  its 
long  journey.  On  receiving  the  notice  that  the  l)ales  had  arrived  at 
the  nearest  railway  station,  1  myself  drove  at  once  to  fetch  them. 
The  smell  of  'bar,  as  this  incident  proved,  terrilies  horses  who 
have  never  seen,  and  much  less  scented,  a  live  one  ;  for  the  two 
old  stagers,  cjuiel  as  lambs  under  ordinarv  circumstances,  took 
fright  at  the  scent,  ;ind  made  matchwood  of  the  vehicle  ;ind  ;i 
nuich  bruised  individual  of  the  writer. 
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As  my  quaint  old  trappt-r  friend,  ''  Bonanza  Clark,"  has  figured 
in  tlu'se  paj^fcs  as  a  slayer  of  'bar,  the  reader  may  like  to  obtain  a 
closer  view  of  this  hardy  "  old  timer."  by  perusinjjf  the  following 
sample  of  his  epistolary  powers.  He  will  also  see  from  it  that 
in  places  big  game  was  still  plentiful,  for  it  was  written  not  so  many 
years  ago.      The  passages  I  give  are  eopied  verbatim. 

Mv  VKRY  MKKK  Fkikm),  vour  letter  of  July  24  surprised  me  very 
much  for  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  forgoten  me  and 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  was  ever  so  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  had  I  hav 
known  your  adtlress  I  should  hav  joged  your  memary  long  ere  this.  Well 
hy  the  wav  Mr.  (irohmcn  there  is  no  one  living  whom  I  would  bee  more 
pleased  to  see  here  than  your  humble  self.  F,lk  is  cpiite  plentiful  here  yet 
Ikil  the  bear  and  mounlin  sheap  is  geting  tpiiie  scearsc.  Hy  the  way  there  is 
([uite  a  number  of  moos  near  here  but  they  are  the  Devils  to  hunt  there 
are  some  verv  large  bulls  north  and  south  from  my  place  come  to  see  me 
and  we  will  go  for  llicni  read  headed.  I  think  there  is  more  moose  here 
now  than  there  was  when  you  were  and  I  have  killed  (.-)  bulls  since  you 
were  here.  The  country  you  speake  of  between  —  Peak  and  ~  peak 
is  or  has  never  been  hunted  and  in  fact  is  full  of  game,  every  Faul  a  few 
tender  feet  occasionally  come  up  from  I-.,  but  they  generly  are  afraid  of 
geiing  lost  and  never  stay  but  a  few  days.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
come  doo  so  and  we  will  ha\  a  good  oald  Hear  Hunt.  2  nice  Hear 
jiasscd  my  Place,  or  rather  the  mining  cabin  I-'.arly  this  si)ring  and  went  in 
the  direction  of  I'ish  Lake  one  was  a  very  large  grisiey.  lloi)ing  to  hear 
from  you  more  often  1  remain  as  of  Oald  a  true  and  trusty  l-'rieml.  yours 
very  truly. 

Oh.  1?\  the  Heavens.  I  come  very  near  forgeting  to  Thank  you  For  those 
two  Books  you  sent  me  for  the  same  1  am  ever  so  much  obliged  :  they 
were  verv  Interesting,  esspeciaiv  iVIaisier  <  Mdenbuck  and  the  German 
Dustcrswivel.  The  .\boiit  Aiibot  was  also  Interesting,  perticularly 
that  portion  refering  10  .Mary  Stuart  (,)LUcen  of  Scotland.  I 
could  biU  wish  I  had  been  Horn  a  woman  and  as  ])rety  as  .she 
was.  though  Heauty  has  ruined  many  and  Sent  millions  to  an 
untimlev  grave.  In  her  case  it  brought  grief  and  sorrow,  .\llow  me  to 
iniiuire  If  you  hav  a  Dustcrswivel  in  your  Hook  and  to  remark  if  There  is 
any  Oldentree  It  must  be  me.  .\t  least  I  am  over  anxious  to  see  it  and 
will  peruse  it  with  mucli  interest.  1  hav  the  nicest  curosity  dial  1  hav  ever 
come  acrost  in  those  mountains  or  any  where  else  ii  is  the  skin  of  a  L\nxs 
fore  Paws.     I  intend  sending  iliem  to  my  (V\x\.  iuil  will  keep  them  (or  you 
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Id  SCO  until  y(ju  L'ri\c.     Come  if  you  possil)ly  can  no  one  in  this  world 
would  be  glader  lo  see  than  Mr.  (irolimen.     I  jist  came  ny  p;cttin  chawd 

up  by  a  big  sun  of  a  \\ of  a  She  Gre/zlie  whos  cubb  I  had  roped, 

hit  was  a  close  call  and  no  mistake. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  s|)fakin}4'  of 
j(riz/lit's,  1  use  that  term  in  the  usual  W'l'Sli-rn  sense.  The  true 
Califoinian  grizzly  I  never  killed,  and  1  heiievt'  the  only  ])laee 
where  it  can  he  shot  to-day  is  Alaska. 

iiii-:   ULSox. 

So  much  has  hi'en  written  about  this  .miinal,  and  so  familiar  is 
cveryoni'  with  the  picturcs(|uel\'  uni^ainl'.'  appearance  ol  this  extinct 
beast — extinct  so  far  as  the  sportsman   is  idncerned,  that  it  is  (|uite 
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unnecc  ssary  to  add  more  than  a  fiw  personal  notes.  TlKjugh  I  was 
still  fortunate  enouj^h  to  see  them  by  thousands,  the  enormous 
herds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  that  existed  half  a  dozen  vears 
before  mv  tirst   visit  to   .\merica  had  alreadv  been   decimated  and 
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rill-  cliast'  of  till-  bison,  I  must  confess,  wlu-n  ome  the  noveltv 
had  worn  off,  had  l)Lit  little  attraction  for  nie.  Wlien  old  l)e  Bry, 
300  years  ajro,  adorned  the  early  American  explorers'  books  with 
his  cjiiaint  portraits  of  tin-  I'acca  iiuiiai,  as  he  called  his  srrotesc]iie 
dachsluind-Iike  bison  with  elephantine  lejrs  and  with  an  eagle 
perched  on  its  hump,  it  was  considered  a  semi-domestic  species  of 
cattle*  This  impression  it  also  left  upon  my  mind,  and  1  did  not 
add  half  a  dozen  victims  to  the  ai)pallinj.r  slaughter  committed  all 
ovc-r  the  West.  Of  this  wiiolesale  destruction  many  a  man  spoke 
with  proud  satisfaction,  though  not  ail  the  stories  of  wholesale- 
slaughter  are  as  will  authenticated  as  liuffalo  ['.ill's  notorious  bag 
of  3000  in  less  than  eighteen  months  when  he  hunted  for  tin- 
Kansas  I'acilic  Railway  Construction  Companv. 

llu-re  were,  howi-Ncr,  dt-grc-es  in  the  wantonness  of  slaughtc-r. 
It  has  always  si-enn-d  to  me  that  the  worst  of  all  wc-re  the  tourists 
and  pistol-rtourishing  cowboys,  who  emptii-d  their  Winchesters  or 
Colts  at  a  retreating  lu-rd  "  for  the-  fun  of  the  thing,"  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  go  a  step  out  of  their  w;iy  to  put  wounded 
beasts  out  of  thc-ir  miserw 

W'h.it  vast  (luantilies  still  c-xisted  a  c|uarter  of  a  ceiitur\-  ago 
hardly  nc-eds  telling.  Colonc-l  Henry  Inm.m,  late  Assistant 
Ouartirniaster  of  the  r..S.  Army,  tells  us  in  his  inten-sting  "'riie 
( )ld  Santa  !■'('- 'I'rail,"  that  in  Kansas  alone,  belwcen  i  ,Sf),s — i.sSi, 
J,5()o,()()o(lol.  were  paid  out  for  buffalo  bones  g.itliered  on  the 
plains  and  ust-d  bv  the-  cariion  companies.  The  price  paid  ;i\ craged 
.Sdol.  per  Ion  of  bones,  so  that  according  to  his  calculation  tiie 
above-  sum  n-prc-sc-nted  the  skeletons  of  over  ^:ii  ,oo(),o()()  buffalo. 
As  Colonel  Inman  is  particular  in  stating  that  he  carefullv  gathered 
his   tigures   from  tin-  r.iilw.iy  compani.-  who  tr;insporl(-d  tin-  bones, 

*  In  .1  Wdik  publi-licd  Ku.-,  il  is  si/itc-cl  tlial  ihc  advc-ntiirt'is  in  \'iioini;i 
disccivcn-d  a  "  slow  kind  (if  ciUi-il  .j-  h\v^siv  .cs  kinc  with  .tfoodc-  tnc.-iti-."  In  tin- 
"  N'l-W  Enylish  t'.in.i.in,"  id;,;.  ,irr  dcsiribe.i  •' nie.ilL-  hc-.nil-  ol'  well  .yrowML- 
coiu-s  "  ih.ii  live  ;ibiMit  !..iki-  C'hainpl.iin.  Cortc-/  is  suppc.sc-d  Ic.  li.ive  lu-rn  the 
first  IviM-iipi'.iM  wild  s.iw  a  hisiin  (in  \^2\  ).  wiu-n  Ik-  \\;is  shown  ,1  spninicn  in  a 
kind  ol  incnam-riu  in  .Mexico.  Coi-on.iilo.  twenty  ye.irs  l.-iter,  w.is  ilu-  lirsl  to  see 
the  \.ist  Iierds. 
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and  from   the  works  wlio  paid  out  tlit>  moiu-y,  rfliance  can,  I  think, 
be  placi'd  in  liis  statistics. 

On  the  Canadian  i)lains  leading  up  to  the  eastern  footliills  of 
the  Rockies  this  industry  was  also  followed  for  the  first  few  jears 
after  the  completion  of  the  C.P.R.,  but  the  crop  was  not  a 
perennial  one,  and  the  farmers'  off-day  work  collecting  buffalo 
bones  had  soon  cleared  from  the  plains  the  last  vestige  of  the 
untold  millions  of  bison  that  had  inhabited  them. 

Of  the  three  great  herds,  or  rather  assimilations  of  herds,  known 
as  the  .Southern,  the  .Middle,  and  the  Northern,  the  second  one  was 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence  by  1875.  Hides,  when  baled 
and  delivered  at  the  railway,  were  worth  S2.\  (lo.v.)  for  bull, 
and  81  i  (6.S'.)  for  «ow  hides.  Hull  hides  were  all  hides  that 
weighed  over  3-'lb.,  everything  below  that  were  termed  cows. 

The  buffalo  hunter's  outlit  consisted  of  one  killer,  three  dressers, 
three  teamsters  for  the  three  four-horse  waggons,  one  cook,  and 
one  roustaliout,  who  had  to  attend  to  the  grinding  of  the  skinning 
knives.  The  chief  killing  time  extended  from  October  to  January, 
in  May,  June,  July,  and  August  the  ravages  of  the  "hide-bug" 
were  dreaded.  The  shooting  required  lirst-class  marksmanship, 
for  one  bad  shot  under  or  over  the  beasts  would  spoil  a  "  stand." 
A  good  man  would,  under  favourable  circumstances,  get  in  as 
many  as  _'5o  shots  at  one  "  stand."  The  secret  of  success  being  to 
hit  the  animals  so  that  they  did  not  instantly  drop  and  thus 
frighten  the  rest.  What  was  desired  was  that  the  animal  should 
circle  about  and  slowly  sink  down  as  if  in  the  act  of  lying  down. 
The  shooting  was  done  at  what  was  then  considered  long  ranges, 
_>()()yds.  to  3(K)yds.,  the  outside  stragglers  being  picked  off  tirst. 
The  rifle  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose  was  the  .Shar]), 
weighing  141b.  to  lOlb.,  shooting  a  patched  ba'!,  and  '"rest-sticks," 
to  rest  the  rille  on,  were  almost  invariably  used.  So  long  as  the 
wind  was  favourable  and  the  bullets  did  not  spatter  up  earth  or  go 
whistling  over  their  heads,  a  herd  would  stand  a  lot  of  shooting 
from  the  invisible  marksman  lying  behind  a  sage  bush.  .\ 
good  shot   would   us(;   an  average  of  two  cartridges  to   the   skin. 
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and  from   500  to  Soo  skins  would  he  secured  per  month  by  one 
killer. 


Bison   Hk.mi  ci.ai.mi;i)  to  dk  thk   I..\K(ii:sr  on   Rkcokd. 
(OwiR'd  by  W.  V .  Slic.ird,  of  T.icuni.i.i 
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Tlierc  are  several   small  lierds  of  domesticated  bison  in  various 
parts  of  the  West.     To  Jones's    Iicrd    in  (larden   City,   Neb.   (live 
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miles  from  Omaha),  I  liavf  alnady  nftrnd,  and  the  National  I'ark 
lu'rd  is  oiu-  of  tlu-  sijjlits  of  tiiat  intcnslinjr  rej^ioii.     Aiiotlur  small 
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herd  I  saw   in  the   Flathead   loiintrv,  wliere   an   intelligent]  Indian 
started  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighties.     It  was  transferred  later 
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on  to  an  island  in  I-'latlitad  l.akf,  wlitTf  tluy  did  will,  liut  I  do  not 
know  wlicllitT  it  is  still  llu-rt'.  'Ilic  lurd  onic  ki|)t  liv  Mr.  hcdson, 
till'  Warden  of  tin-  Manitoba  I't-nitcntiary,  near  \\'inni|)f^,  was 
sold  a  numlx'r  of  years  ago.  'I'lie  small  l)unihes  of  bison  that  are 
reported  to  exist  to-day  on  the  Peace  River  in  tiie  X.W'.T.,  north- 
west of  Kdnionton,  are,  it  is  said  by  those  who  should  know,  not  the 
true  bison  of  the  Plains,  but  the  smaller,  darker,  and  liner  flceeed 
wood  bison.  A  skin  I  onee  saw  at  Calgary,  reported  to  have  come 
from  that  region,  was  eertainly  much  darker  and  liner  haired  than 
any  Plains  bison  hitle  I  ever  saw.  In  the  Appendix  (Note  2),  I  have 
added  a  description  of  Jones's  "  lUiffalo  Ranch,"  |)ul)lished  some 
years  ago  in  the  Tribune.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Jones  has  since 
sold  his  herd  to  two  half-breed  l-Jathead  Indians  living  on  the 
Flathead  reservation  in  Montana,  named  Charles  Allard  and 
Michel  Pablo.  A  Mr.  (loodnight,  in  Texas,  has  another  small 
herd  of  forty  head  ;  and  on  the  Sioux  reservation  in  South  Dakota 
there  is  another  small  band  of  twenty-live  head.  In  a  ft;w  private 
preserves,  such  as  the  Corbin  preserve  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Whitney  preserve  in  Massachusetts,  there  are  also  small  bunches. 
According  to  accounts  just  received,  the  National  Park  (Yellow- 
stone) herd  of  bison  consists  now  of  some  fifty  animals  only, 
daring  poachers  raiding  the  herd  every  winter. 

The  Sheard  collection  appears  also  to  include  a  remarkable 
bison  head,  of  which  the  owner  sent  me  the  line  photograph  here 
reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale.  He  gives  these  measurements  : 
36in.  spread,  2i^in.  length  of  horn,  and  I5in.  circumference. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THK    Kl'l<-BKAr<IN(J    ANIMALS   OF  TIIK  I'ACIFIC  SI.OPK. 

TiiK  \'{\i  Skai,. 

Thk  million  and  a  half  sterling  paid  for  Alaska  in  1867  st'curcd 
to  the  United  States  the  last  remaininjf  retreat  of  the  pelt-bearing 
fero'  natttra;  on  the  globe.  To  pay  for  a  territory  nine  timijs  the 
size  of  England  and  Wales  what  we  would  expend  upon  two  first- 
class  ironclads  was  not  a  bad  bargain.  .\  fraction  less  than  a  penny 
per  aire  permits  a  good  many  of  them  to  consist  of  barren  rocks  or 
uninhabitable  swamps,  without  making  it  a  losing  transaction. 
And  when  we  hear  that  on  two  of  its  tiny  little  islands,  sixty 
square  miles  in  extent — the  famous  Pribylofs — .Nature  has  created 
and  is  maintaining  a  unique  mine  of  untold  wealth,  that  has 
already  more  than  repaid  the  (iovernment  dollar  for  dollar  the 
millions  paid  to  Russia,  the  true  character  of  astute  Brother 
Jonathan's  last  "Conquest  by  the  .\lmighty  Dollar"  begins  to 
dawn  upon  one.  If  we  add  the  further  trifling  detail  that  on 
another  tiny  isle  there  is  a  gold  mine  that  has  already  produced 
more  gold  than  the  whole  country  cost,  our  admiration  for 
America's  commercial  wisdom  is  only  increased.  We  begin  to 
realise  too,  the  true  meaning  of  Charles  Sumner's  words  when 
advocating  before  Congress  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  Anu'rica  :  "  Bv  this  purchase,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"we  dismiss  one  more   Monarch  from  this  Continent.  " 

So  much  has  beiMi  \\  ten  about  the  seal  that  my  attempt  to  add 
to  a  large  literature  ano.  r  general,  though  brief,  summary  will 
probably  be  considered  an        necessary  infliction,  but  these  pages 
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would  hardly  be  complete  without  sorre  referenc*'  to  a  denizen  of 
the  I'acilie  Slope  as  interesting  as  it  is  important. 

Curiously  enough  the  international  difliculties  recently  set  at 
rest  by  a  peaceably  assembled  company  of  diplomatists  and 
scientific  mi-n  in  a  Paris  salon,  were  not  the  first  that  had  been 
caused  by  the  pelt  hu  iting  industry  on  that  far-off  north-west 
coast  of  America. 

Sixty  odd  years  ago  hot  rivalry  between  the  two  great  fur 
monopolies  of  North  .America,  one  operating  in  Russian  the  other 
in  British  territory,  led  to  a  dangerous  crisis.  .\s  the  Drynd,  a 
Hudson's  liay  Company's  ship  bent  on  fur  trading,  was  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  Stikeen  river,  of  which  only  the  lower  part  was  in 
Russian,  the  upper  part,  on  the  contrary,  in  Mritish  territory,  the 
Tsar's  ships  opened  lire  on  her.  Fortunately  bloodshed  was 
averted  on  that  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the  recent  diflii  ulty,  when 
U.S.  revenue  cutters  seized  Canadian  vessels  bent  upon  the  chase 
of  the  fur  seal.  Friendly  relations  were  finally  restored  by  much 
the  same  means  as  those  lately  employed. 

.\  preliminary  glance  at  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  pelt 
hunting  industry  in  .Maska  will  be  the  bust  possible  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  these  pages. 

From  the  very  (irstpelt  hunting  methods  in  the  F'iussian  posses- 
sions were  quite  different  from  those  employed  in  the  countrv 
immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  over  which  the  Canadian  fur 
companies  held  sway.  The  methods  were  as  much  at  variance  as 
were  the  sober  and  di.sciplined  "  X'oyageurs  "  unlike  the  drunken, 
semi-civilised  "  Promishleniki,"  or  Cossack  fur  hunters;  as  different 
as  were  the  respective  routes  by  which  these  trappers  and  traders 
reached  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  unexplored  north-westerly 
corner  of  the  continent.  The  one  travelling  from  the  .Atlantic 
westwards,  followed  the  setting  sun,  carrying  on  his  barter  for 
furs  through  the  Canadian  wilds  in  an  orderly  and  .systematic 
manner,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  his  masters,  tin-  company,  and 
treating  the  aborigines  with  just  but  kindly  firmness.  The  Russian, 
on  the  other  hand,  lured  from  his  old  trapping  grounds  round  the 
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I'llack  Sea,  advanced  east\vard^^,  following  the  evt-r-retroating  sable. 
Crossing  the  \'olga.  he  climbed  the  I'ral,  traversed  the  vast  table 
lands  of  Central  Asia  and  the  steppes  of  Siberia,  and  finally  set  sail 
in  crazy  craft  from  the  desolate  shores  of  Kamchatka.  Braving  the 
ice-floes  and  storms  of  the  liehring  Sea.  he  at  last  reached  the 
Alaskan  Archipelago  and  the  American  mainland.  I'anded  in 
rowdy  undisciplined  crews,  he  acknowledged  no  superior  authority, 
and  exploited  the  docile  Aleuts  and  mainland  Indians  with  truly 
shocking  rapacitv  and  crueltv. 

The  extension  of  i'eter  the  Great's  rule  over  Siberia  in  the  first 
<|uarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  first  disclosed  to  Europe 
the  |)ri'senve  of  hitherto  unknown  fur-bearing  animals  on  the 
shores  of  Behring  Sea.  Wonderful  tales  of  the  enormous  prices 
Chinese  mandarins  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  pelt  of  the  sea 
otter  had  tilled  the  mind  of  Russia's  enterprising  Tsar  with  the 
desin-  to  extend  exploration  and  land-capturing  beyond  the  semi- 
arctic  sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  timber  Ostrog 
or  fortress  of  the  same  name  had  been  constructed  by  his  orders. 
\'itus  Hehring,  a  Dane  in  Russian  service,  was  destined  to  be  Peter 
the  Great's  Columbus,  for  to  him  did  the  Tsar  entrust  the  command 
of  the  ex|)edition  in  quest  of  furs  and  the  mysterious  land  opposite  to 
Kamchatka.  The  'I'sar  himself,  on  his  deathlied,  drew  up  Behring's 
instructions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  exploration  of  subsequent 
(lavs  had  ;ibout  it  so  much  of  romantic  as  wi'll  as  tragic  adventure. 
.Starting  from  St.  Petersburg  in  February,  1725,  just  three  days 
before  death  ilaimed  Russia's  Imperial  ship  carpenter,  it  took 
Behring  and  his  caravan,  comprising  a  vast  number  of  carts  and 
sumpter  animals,  by  which  were  conveyed  the  iron  and  fittings,  as 
well  as  provisions  required  for  the  construction  of  the  two  vessels 
in  which  they  were  to  brave  the  unknown  seas,  more  than  two 
vears  to  cross  the  Continent  of  Asia.  It  took  the  same  space  of 
time  to  hew  the  timber,  build  and  equip  the  ships,  every  nail,  every 
rope,  everv  tool  having  to  be  transported  5000  miles  across 
inhospitable  wilds  !  Behring's  warrants  for  provisions  required  for 
the  expedition,  and  which,  according  to  Bancroft,  are  still   to  be 
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seen  in  the  Imperial  archives  at  St.  Petersburg,  display  an  amusing 
disparity  between  two  important  articles,  for  of  flour  and  ship- 
biscuits  there  were  requisitioned  only  five  and  a  half  tons,  of  brandy 
1003  "  buckets." 

The  first  start  Behring  made  occurred  in  July,  1727,  the  object 
of  this  N.P:.  cruise  being  to  explore  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  Asia  and  America  were  really  separated  by  a 
navigable  channel.  It  took  Behring  three  years— and  what  years 
of  suffering— to  solve  the  mystery,  for  it  was  not  until  1730  that  he 
returned,  some  of  his  men  in  canoes,  some  overland.  But  he  had 
attained  his  object,  and  the  Behring  Straits  immortalise  his 
name. 

The  second  expedition,  which  was  destined  to  "discover" 
America,  started  in  1740  from  Okhotsk  in  two  vessels — the 
St.  Peter,  commanded  l)y  Behring  himself;  thi  St.  Paul,  by 
Chirikoff  or  Tchirikow. 

They  set  sail  from  Okhotsk  in  September,  1740,  but  the  voyage 
began  as  it  finally  ended,  with  shipwreck  on  Siberia's  barren  coast. 
Patching  up  the  injuries  sustained  in  the  first  stranding,  they 
again  set  sail  the  following  spring,  and  in  July  the  mutinous,  scurvy- 
stricken  crew  of  the  .S7.  Pcfcr  at  last  sighted,  when  still  far  out  at 

sea,  the  great  iceclad  dome  of  North  America's  highest  elevation 

Mount  St.   Elias.      Riding,   as  it   seemed   to    them,   far    up    in   the 

heave>ns — for  the  coastline  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  bank  of  fog 

one  can  imagine  with  what  awe  men  reared  on  the  steppes  of 
Siberia  must  have  regarded  this  peak,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
over  i8,ocoft.  over  their  dwarf  heads.*  Behring's  vessel  never 
reached  the  home  port,  and  neither  did  its  commander;  for 
Behring  and  thirty  of  his  crew  succumbeil  to  scurvy  on  the  barren 
island,  on  which  a  great  gale  cast  the  ship.  It  was  named  after 
the  explorer,  whose  hones  found  an  unknown  resting-place  under 


*  Chirikoff,  as  .1  m.ittcr  of  delail,  actually  si^rhted  the  coast  some  hours 
earlier  (on  July  15),  for  the  two  vessels  had  separated  in  a  jfale  and  were 
destined  never  to  meet  aijain. 
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one  of  its  sand  dunes.  The  survivors,  after  subsisting  during  the 
six  winter  moiitlis  on  the  putrid  carcases  of  two  whales,  finally 
managed  to  reach  Okhotsk  in  an  open  boat  constructed  out  of  some 
of  the  planks  of  the  St.  Peter. 

The  second  vessel  was  more  fortunate,  and  the  furs  brought 
home  by  her,  and  which  were  sent  by  a  special  caravan  to  the 
Tsarina  Catherine,  proclaimed  far  and  wide  the  rare  beauties  of 
the  Alaska  peltries.  From  that  time  on  numerous  private  fur- 
collecting  expeditions  set  sail  from  Kamchatka  ;  but,  unlike  the 
first,  which  was  entirely  a  Government  undertaking,  with  the 
Imperial  Treasury  at  its  back,  their  equipments  were  of  the  most 
wretched  kind.  In  barge-like  boats  made  of  hewn  boards,  fastened 
together  with  raw  hide  thongs,  caulked  with  moss,  the  sails  mad'; 
of  reindeer  hides,  and  straps  of  elk  skin  used  in  lieu  of  ropes,  thes  ; 
bold  freebooters  set  out  from  Kamchatka  for  the  land  of  furs. 
What  wonder  that  many  failed  to  return  from  across  a  sea  which, 
when  not  enveloped  in  mist,  was  swept  by  terrific  gales.  Those 
that  did  reach  the  home  port  safely  brought  back  enormous  quan- 
tities of  the  richest  furs,  over  which  the  nobles  of  Russia  and  the 
Mongolian  mandarins  went  wild.  Those  were  the  days  of  prizes 
when,  as  happened  to  one  trader,  200  sea  otter  skins,  worih  then 
between  £2000  and  ^,3000,  were  obtained  in  exchange  for  an  iron 
chisel,  the  like  of  which  the  unsophisticated  natives  had  never  seen, 
or  when  the  innocent  Aleut  was  willing  to  barter  his  long  cloak, 
made  of  the  same  precious  pelt,  worth  many  hundreds  of  pounds, 
for  a  woollen  shirt.  Some  of  the  hauls  made  by  the  Ru.ssians  in  the 
virgin  Behring  Sea  hunting  grounds,  and  of  which  record  has  come 
down  to  us,  are  worth  mentioning.  Thus  one  i^assof  garnered  on 
his  lirsl  trip  1600  sea  otter  as  well  as  Jooo  blue  fox  pelts,  netting 
him,  when  he  landed  at  Kamchatka,  the  then  enormous  sum  of  over 
Xi2o,ooo  sterling,  their  value  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, being  quite  four  times  as  great.  Another — the  noted 
"  foxhunter"  Tolstykh — as  the  result  of  three  trips  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  returned  with  io,i()H  sea  otter,  -'572  blue  fox,  and  S40  seal 
skins,  their  value   at   thi'  present   |)rices   exceeding  half  a  million 
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sterling.  As  the  hunters  extended  their  discoveries  in  the  Alaskan 
Archipelago  new  kinds  of  furs  were  found  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
islands.  Thus,  besides  the  blue  fox,  there  were  discovered  the 
black,  the  silver,  and  the  white  or  ice  foxes.  The  first-named  put 
for  a  short  time  even  the  sea  otter  in  the  shade ;  the  discoverers 
(1762),  by  a  judicious  present  of  a  bale  of  this  exquisite  fur  to  the 
splendour-loving  Catherine  of  Russia,  not  only  caused  this  speciality 
to  become  th«;  rage  of  the  hour  among  the  highest  of  the  land,  but 
reaped  for  them  gold  medals  and  other  honours  from  the  grateful 
Empress. 

At  that  time  fur  sealskins  were  worth  only  from  5  to  7  roubles 
(a  y.  (yd.),  while  st  a  otter  skins  fetched  in  ihe  chief  fur  market  of 
those  days,  namely,  in  China,  from  ^^15  to  £22  sterling  each.  The 
channels  of  the  fur  trade  during  the  eighteenth  century  were 
singularly  round  about.  All  Alaskan  as  well  as  all  Kamchatka  peltrv 
was  sent  overland  to  Kiakhta,  an  important  trading  place  just 
south  of  Lake  Baikal  on  the  Mongolian  frontier.  There  the  furs 
were  bartered  at  top  prices  for  tea  and  silk,  but  chiefly  the  former, 
which  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  caravan,  a  name  by  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  best  tea  in  Russia  is  still  designated.  The 
profits  on  a  single  chest,  when  it  linally  reached  the  capital,  were 
from  ^40  to  £fio  sterling.  It  must  be  rememberer!,  however, 
in  view  of  thesi'  gigantic  gains,  that  it  always  took  six,  and  often 
eight,  years  from  the  day  the  sea  otter  was  caught  or  traded  from 
the  natives  in  the  Aleutian  Archi]jelago  until  the  tea  caravan 
passed  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Till  Capt.  Cook's  famous  second 
and  third  expeditions,  .Vnu'rican  fur  traders  appeared  to  be  unaware 
of  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Chinese  ports  by  sea,  for  as  late 
as  1775  the  Haiilson's  Bay  Company  shipped  some  of  their  beaver 
skins,  obtained  on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
number  of  46,450,  via  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Siberia,  to  the 
Mongolian  and  Chinese  markets. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  enormous  profits  made  bv  the  fur 
hunters  in  those  early  days  attracted  general  attention  in  Russia, 
and  towards  the  end  of  last  century  various  companies  came  to  be 
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formed,  having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  trading  posts 
in  Alaska.  The  history  of  the  great  fur  hunting  corporations  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  for  years  waged  bitter  war  with  each 
other,  repeated  itself  also  in  these  northern  latitudes,  till,  finally,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  a  grand  amalgamation  of  the  Russian 
companies  was  effected.  By  imperial  ukase  the  Tsar  Paul  con- 
firmed the  consolidation  and  gave  the  "  Russian-American  Com- 
pany "  full  and  exclusive  privileges  for  twenty  years  over  all 
Russian  discoveries  in  North  America,  and  took  the  company  under 
his  protection.  It  is  characteristic  of  Russian  ways  to  find,  as 
Bancroft  mentions,  that  throughout  the  company's  first  charter 
these  discoveries  are  spoken  of  as  being  situated  in  the  north- 
easterly instead  of  in  the  north-westerly  part  of  America.  The 
boundary  to  the  south  was  the  55th  degree  N.  lat.  The  company 
was  of  high  standing,  many  of  the  great  nobles  and  two  princes  of 
the  Imperial  House  were  members  of  it,  while  the  local  administra- 
tor, who  was  called  governor,  was  practically  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  country.  The  operations  of  the  company  were  very  successful, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  a  renewal  for  a  second,  and 
subsequently  for  a  third  term  of  twenty  years  each,  was  obtained. 
The  profits  and  the  number  and  kind  of   peltry  are  particularised 


as  follows  : — 


Gross 

Sei 

Fo.\e.s  of 

Period. 

Profits  in 
Roubles. 

Otter. 

Fur  Sc.il. 

Beaver. 

different 
kind. 

1742 — 1749  between  Behring'.s 

di.scoveries     and     tht?     first 

charter  to  Russian  American 

Co.,  there   were    shipped  in 

.seventy-.sevcii  shi  ps 

96,047 

497.75« 

102,926 

First    term,     1800 — 1820,     in 

• 

thi  rt y-  nine  shi  ps 

20,240,000 

86,000 

1.767,340 

56,00*1 

126,131 

Second  term,  1S21  — 1841 

61,400,000 

25,000 

458,000 

162,000 

160,000 

Third         „       1842— 1861 

75,770,000 

25,600 

338,600 

161,000 

129,600 

157,410,000* 

*  Or  about  ^27,500,000  sterling. 
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The  list  here  given  represents  only  pelts  sent  by  the  company 
to  Asia,  and  does  not  include  the  very  large  number  obtained  by 
poaching  vessels  of  all  nationalities  who  frequented  the  Behring 
Sea,  nor  the  pelts  used  by  the  company's  officials  to  barter  for 
food  supplies  to  relieve  the  distress  of  their  hunters  and  servants, 
who,  at  their  isolated  posts  on  the  storm-beaten  Aleutian  Islands, 
were  often  placed  in  the  direst  straits  by  the  non-arrival  of  their 
year's  supplies  from  Russia.  The  directors  in  their  palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  usually  showed,  as  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove, 
far  greater  solicitude  respecting  the  precious  sea  otter  than  con- 
cerning their  very  much  forgotten  employes.  That  large  quantities 
of  peltry  were  used  for  this  barter  is  shown  from  one  transaction  of 
Baronoff,  the  mo.st  noted  of  the  governors,  who  traded  20,000  fur 
sealskins  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  an  old  trading  vessel  worth, 
we  may  be  sure,  not  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

Two  events  to  which  brief  reference  must  be  made  occurred 
when  the  company's  charter  was  renewed  for  the  second  and  third 
terms.  With  one  the  history  of  the  early  times  in  Oregon  makes 
us  acquainted.  When  the  first  renewal  was  granted,  in  1821, 
the  Tsar's  protectorate  was  suddenly  extended  to  the  southward 
for  4  degrees — i.e.,  to  the  51st  N.  lat.,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
northernmost  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  all  foreign  vessels 
were  prohibited  not  only  from  landing  on  the  mainland  coast  and 
islands,  but  also  from  approaching  them  within  less  than  100  Italian 
miles.  In  view  of  the  somewhat  comprehensive  claim  which  the 
United  States  lately  raised,  as  Russia's  successor,  to  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  portion  of  Behring  Sea,  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
was  the  Government  of  that  country  who  first  remonstrated  with 
the  Russian  Government  against  any  such  extension  of  its  maritime 
and  territorial  rights.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled,  as  one 
knows,  by  the  Anglo-Russian  and  Russo- American  treaties  of  1824 
and  1H25,  in  which  the  Tsar  surrendered  his  maritime  claim,  and 
the  54.40°  N.  lat.  as  southern  boundary  was  agreed  upon. 

When  the  third  extension  was  granted  the  following  occurred ; 
A  new  industry,  that  of  whale  fishing,  had,  it  seems,  been  started  in 
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Beliring  Sea,  but  it  w.ts  chiefly  in  thfe  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
H)thoen,  the  then  Governor,  intending  to  secure  for  his  ships  also 
the  monopoly  in  this  businciss,  addressed  earnest  representations  to 
the  Russian  (iovernment,  requesting  that  armed  cruisers  might  be 
sent  out  for  the  preservation  of  Behring  Sea  as  a  marc  claiisidii. 
This  demand,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  influence  exercised 
by  the  company  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
refused  to  comply  with,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  necessary 
first  to  abrogate  the  treaty  stipulation  in  force  between  Russia, 
America,  and  E)ngland,  which  gave  American  citizens  and  British 
subjects  the  right  of  free  navigation,  fishery,  and  trading  in  Alaskan 
waters.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  term  Californian  capitalists 
came  forward,  and  offered  the  Russian  Government  a  million  sterling 
for  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  Alaska,  and,  as  this  was  far  more  than 
what  the  (jovernment  had  hitherto  received  lor  the  franchise,  the 
proposition  was  on  the  eve  of  being  accepted  when  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  suddenly  stepped  in  and  made  his  now  famous 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  final  bid  was  made  on 
March  _'3,  TSO7,  through  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington  by 
cable,  and  already,  on  the  ^oth  of  the  same  month,  at  lour  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  the  treaty  signed.  Its  ratilication  by  Congress 
was  obtained  only  after  a  hard  fight. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  purchase  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect  the  seal  rookeries, 
and  in  consecjuence  great  slaughter  occurred.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  skins  are  said  to  have  been  taken  there  in  i8()^>,  so  that 
when,  after  two  years'  lobbying  at  Washington,  the  subsequently 
so-much-talked-of  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  of  the;  Prybiloff 
Rookeries  was  granted  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  it  was  the  highest  time  stringent  protective  measures 
were  instituted.  The  main  conditions  of  the  lease  were  briefly 
these:  The  take  of  pelts  annually  to  be  strictly  limited  to  100,000 
skins  of  male  seals,  to  be  obtained  under  Government  surveillance 
of  the  U.S.,  revenue  cutters,  to  assist  the  company  in  preventing 
poaching.     The  rent  was  ^"r  1,000  per  annum,  and  for  every  skin  a 
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tax  of  half  a  guinea  (2.624^dols.)  was  collectablt;,  while  the  company 
undertook  to  provide  the  natives  on  the  islands  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  schools,  &c-.  After  uSyo,  when  this  lease 
expired,  the  annual  take  was  reduced  to  7500  skins,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  modus  vivendi,  the  U.S.  Government 
claiming  that,  in  consequence  of  pelagic  or  open  sea  sealing,  chiefly 
pursued  by  the  "  Canadian  poachers,"  the  herd  on  the  Prybiloff 
Islands  had  been  greatly  reduced. 

On  the  Prybiloff  group  are,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
only  breeding  grounds  of  the  fur  seal  in  North  American  waters. 
The  only  others  known  to  man  worthy  of  any  note  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  tht)sc  on  three  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia— 
i.e.,  the  Commander  or  Komandorski  group,  consisting  of  Behring 
and  Copper  Islands,  and  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  Robhen  Island.  The 
distance  between  the  Prybiloff  and  the  Commander  Rookeries  is 
about  750  miles,  and  between  these  two  groups  runs  the  line 
dividing  the  Asiatic  from  the  American  Hehring  Sea  according  to 
the  Treaty  of  March  30,  1X67.  Whether  .\merican  born  seals 
frequent  these  rookeries  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  vice  I'crsa,  is  a 
disputt'd  point,  both  sides  producing  evidence  in  su[)port  of  their 
theories,  the  conflicting  nature  of  which  illustrates  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  paths  of  the  arbitrators. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  the  history  of  our  subject,  one  is 
tempted  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Prybiioffs  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  beaches  on  these  islands  present  scenes  described 
by  those  who  have  visited  what  is  probably  not  only  the  most 
isolated  spot  on  the  globi',  but  also  one  of  the  most  unique  sights  in 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  the  two  islands  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  with  a  superficial 
area  of  thirty-three  and  twenty-seven  square  miles  respectively,  the 
former  is  by  far  the  most  important,  for  of  its  forty-two  miles  of 
coast  line,  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  are  seal  beachi-s,  the  other  island 
having  only  two  and  a  quarter  miles  of  its  coast  line  used  as 
breeding  ground.  This  "  hauling-up  ground,"  as  it  is  technicallv 
known,   consists  of   shelving  shore  covered    with    large    boulders, 
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smooth  sandy  beaches  being  avoided  except  by  the  young  seals  as 
play  ground.  Here,  during  the  breeding  time,  which  lasts  from 
May  to  September,  several  million  fur  seals  are  found  congregated 
in  densely  packed,  ceaselessly  moving  masses. 

The  lirst  to  arrive  at  the  rookeries  are  the  bulls,  or  full  grown 
males  over  live  years  of  age,  for,  unlike  the  females  or  cows,  who 
begin  to  propagate  when  they  are  two  years  old,  the  males,  until 
the  sixth  year,  are  not  allowed  by  their  elders  to  start  harems  of 
their  own.  The  bulls  begin  to  arrive  in  May,  and  from  the  moment 
they  haul  up  the  fierce  battles  for  which  they  are  famous  commence. 
The  object  for  which  they  strive  is  to  secure  front  positions,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  as  the  cows  gradually 
commence  to  land,  which  they  do  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later, 
the  bulls  who  have  secured  "  front  stalls "  can  pounce  upon  and 
secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  number  of  wives,  the  weaker 
bulls  being  driven  further  and  further  back  as  stronger  rivals  renew 
hostilities,  till  the  shelving  beach  is  occupied  by  tier  upon  tier  of 
fighting  males  to  a  depth  back  from  the  water  of  150ft.  The  old 
warriors,  who  have  been  able  to  make  good  their  claim  to  the  front 
row  by  Jint  of  a  fortnight's  almost  incessant  fighting,  present  often 
shocking  sights,  their  blubber-coated  bodies  being  gashed  and  torn, 
and  their  bleeding  heads  minus  an  eye.  They  grow  to  a  formidable 
size,  the  grotesquely  overweighted  upper  part  of  the  body  being  a 
mass  of  blubber,  upon  which,  during  the  long  fast  and  constant 
drain  upon  their  virile  forces,  they  subsist  by  absorption,  for,  from 
the  moment  thev  land  in  Mav  to  the  end  of  the  rutting  .season  about 
the  first  week  of  August,  they  never  leave  their  posts  night  or  day, 
thus  entirely  abstaining  from  food  and  water  for  a  period  of  eleven 
or  twelve  weeks.  Their  weight,  when  they  first  land  in  the  full 
prime  of  strength  as  well  as  beauty  of  fur,  often  exceeds  5501b., 
and  even  6oolb.,  the  average  being  about  4oolb.  Very  different 
looking  objects  are  they  when,  worn  to  shadows,  their  fur  and  long 
over  hair  on  the  point  of  being  shed,  they  drag  themselves  back  to 
the  element  which  remains  their  home  for  the  next  eight  months, 
and  where  their  voracious  appetite  and  a  pienteous  supply  of  fish 
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soon  enables  them  to  recuperate.  The  cows  are  only  about  a  fifth 
or  a  sixth  of  the  size  of  the  old  hulls,  weighing  about  8olb.  or  goib., 
their  timid  disposition  contrasting  as  markedly  with  the  aggressive 
temperament  of  their  lords  as  does  their  weight.  The  female,  the 
instant  she  drags  herself  on  shore,  is  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  nearest  bull,  and  if  she  is  one  of  the  first  arrivals,  a  battle 
royal  between  her  captor  and  the  next  neighbour  will  at  once 
ensue  to  decide  the  mastership  over  her  body,  a  struggle  in  which 
her  skin  is  sadly  gashed  by  the  jealous  warriors,  as  they  seize  her 
with  their  powerful  canine  teeth  and  tug  her  to  and  fro,  her  body 
being  often  suspended  in  the  air.  This  rough  handling  is  all  the 
more  unnatural,  as  the  unfortunate  cow  is  at  that  moment  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  a  mother,  the  young  being  born  on  land  almost 
immediately  after  she  drags  herself  on  .shore,  the  period  of 
gestation  being  practically  a  full  twelve  months,  less  a  few  days. 

The  victorious  old  polygamists,  heroes  of  countless  fights,  who 
have  managed  to  secure  positions  in  the  front  row,  surround  them- 
selves with  wives  galore,  often  as  many  as  forty,  instances  of  eighty 
being  not  unknown,  while  their  less  fortunate  fellows  in  the  rear 
ranks  have  to  manage  matrimony  with  six  or  seven  better  halves  only. 
Considering  that  this  taking  unto  themselves  wives  means  also  the 
immediate  starting  of  a  nursery  of  other  folks'  offspring,  it  does  not 
surprise  one  to  hear  that  the  stepfather  entirely  ignores  the  young 
pups,  who,  by  taking  up  valuable  space,  for  every  inch  of  which  he 
had  to  fight  so  hard,  only  incommode  his  ponderous  majesty. 
Hundreds  of  pups  are,  it  is  said,  annually  crushed  to  death  in  this 
way  by  the  bulls.  On  the  breeding  ground,  which  is  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  full  grown  males  and  females  and  the  pups  of  the 
season,  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  more  or  less  uniformly 
distributed  dense  mass  of  seals.  (Juite  apart  from  the  breeding 
ground,  but  near  it,  is  a  general  hauling-up  ground,  frequented  by 
the  young  males,  or  bachelors  as  they  are  called,  and  one  year  old 
cows.  These  cover  the  ground  in  a  much  less  even  manner,  and 
are  given  to  roaming,  but  woe  to  the  young  buck  who  dares  to 
stray  in  the  wrong  direction  towards  the  married  quarter,  or  as  much 
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as  sniff  ,-htoss  tin,"  broad  pathway  wliic'li  separates  tlic  two  spares, 
and  l)y  vvliicli  the  younj^  gontTation  passes  to  and  from  the  sea. 

The  I'ryhiloff  Islands  were  discovered  nuich  siil)se(|iient  to  all 
the  other  Alaskan  islands,  for  in  spite  of  most  assiduous  search  by 
the  fur  hunters,  who  knew  perfectly  well  that  breediiifj  grounds 
existed  somewhere  in  that  ocean,  their  iftorts  in  this  direction  had 
failed  until  the  year  [7<S6,  when  a  trader,  aftir  whom  they  are 
called,  more  or  less  accidentally  slumbli'd  upon  tluse  fog-hidden 
specks  in  the  broad  liehring  Sea.  When  he  left  them  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  had  31,100  se.ilskins  in  the  holds  and  on  the  decks  of  his 
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two  vessels.  The  islands  were  found  (|uite  uninhabited,  but,  in 
order  to  assist  the  fur  hunters,  a  colony  of  Aleuts  was  imported 
and  the  present  population,  some  350  souls,  consists  of  the  third 
and  fourth  geniTatioii  of  !he  first  immigrants.  Their  lot  is  a  remark- 
ablv  comfortable  'jii.  for  the  company,  besides  providing  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  have  to  pay  tlu-m  a  royalty  of  40  cents 
a  skin,  which  is  divided  among  them  in  certain  proportion,  and  in 
their  eves  represi-nts  wealth.  No  other  natives  are  permitted  on  the 
islands,  tlie  killing  and  skinning  of  the  seals  being  exclusively  their 
prerogative.  'I  lu-  former  is  done  in  a  methodical  manner,  entirely 
free    from    wanton    cruelty,   and    is    accomplished   by  surrounding 
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oullyinjf  hands  of  u  hundred  or  so  on  tin-  outskirts  of  tin- 
badiolor  ground  in  tlie  early  morning,  wIilmi  the  dense  mist  of  that 
moist  region  hides  the  men's  approaeli.  With  as  litth-  noise  as 
possible  the  band  is  driven  ofT  in  tlie  direction  of  the  slaughtering 
ground,  which  is  from  half  a  mile  to  two  mik-s  away.  All  but  the 
males  lit  to  kill  are  allowed  to  drop  out  in  the  course  of  the  drive, 
rjie  fur  seal's  progress  on  land  is,  with  the  exieption  of  the  start  — 
when  in  his  fright  he  launches  himself  forward  in  a  series  of  bounds 
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— an  excessively  slow  one.  As  overheating  of  the  blood  spoils  the 
pelt,  the  seals  are  allowed  to  drag  themselves  along  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  averaging  less  than  half  a  mile  per  hour,  the  rattling  of 
castanet-like  bones  by  the  native^  being  sufficient  to  make  them 
resume  their  march  tow.irds  the  slaughtering  place  after  the 
trequent  halts  in  which  they  are  allowed  10  indulge.  During  these 
rests,  these  curious  animals  will  squat  down  and  fan  themselves 
with  their  glove-shaped  hind  flippers,  while  their  heaving  flanks 
indicate    what    exertion    the    drive    imposes    upon    their    unwieldv 
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bodies.  Four  Aleuts  will  in  this  manner  drive  many  hundred  seals, 
and  they  do  also  the  killing,  which  is  done  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  heavy  elub.  For  the  skinning  a  far  larger  force  is  required, 
for  the  pelt,  to  ensure  its  prime  condition,  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  death.  A  good  skinner  takes  one  and  a  half  to  four 
minutes  per  carcase,  which  is  a  truly  remarkable  feat.  The  natives 
dwell  in  little  villages  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  rookeries, 
but,  in  view  of  the  confined  area  of  the  islands,  the  distance  inter- 
vening between  the  residences  of  man  and  these  marvellous 
accumulations  of  animals  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  is  nowhere  very 
great.  The  carcases  of  the  slain  hundred  thousand  seals  are,  or 
rather  were,  left  to  rot  where  they  fell,  the  skinning  being  done  on 
the  slaughtering  ground.  The  stench  thus  created  was  so  great, 
that  vessels  sailing  to  leeward  three  or  four  miles  off  the  shore, 
when  enveloped  in  the  fog  so  prevalent  during  the  summer  months, 
were  said  to  shape  their  course  by  this  somewhat  novel  "  dead 
reckoning." 

In  1889  the  first  American  lease  of  the  Prybiloffs  expired,  and  a 
fresh  lease  for  a  similar  term  of  twenty  years  was  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  with  the  North  American  Commercial  Company, 
the  terms  of  which  were  far  more  advantageous  to  the  Government 
than  those  of  the  last  one,  for,  while  the  rent  was  raised  from 
£11,000  per  annum  to  £12,000,  the  tax  per  skin  was  put  up  from 
\os.  f)(f.  to  £2  2s.  fid.  (io.62idols.),  and  the  number  of  skins  was 
reduced,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  year,  from  100,000  to  ho, 000.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  greatly  increased  surcharge  on  the 
Prybiloff  skins  the  profits  of  the  pelagic  sealers  were  correspondingly 
enhanced,  profits  which  were  yet  further  augmented  by  the  modus 
Vivendi  oi  1891  and  1892,  in  accordance  with  which  the  annual  take 
of  skins  on  the  Prybiloffs  was  reduced  to  7500. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  pelt  itself.  It  is,  of  course,  in  its 
natural  state  far  less  attractive  looking  than  when  in  its  final  stage. 
The  fine  fur  is  concealed  completely  by  a  coat  of  coarse  over  hair 
of  dull  grey  brown  colour,  and  the  skin  undergoes  some  nine  or  ten 
different  processes  before  it  reaches  a  marketable  dressed  stage. 
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Almost  the  entire  catch  from  the  Prybiloff  Fiookeries  goes  to 
England  for  dressuig,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  reaping 
a  further  profit  by  collecting  a  high  duty  on  the  dressed  skins 
re-entering  the  States,  more  than  half  of  the  whole  catch  returning, 
it  is  said,  to  that  country.  What  a  profitable  investment  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  has  proved  to  be  for  the  United  States  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-one  years  (1870-go)  the  rent  and 
taxes  of  the  Prybiloffs  amounted  to  j{;  1,250,000,  and  the  duties  on 
returning  dressed  skins,  amounting  to  over  one  million  sterling, 
brought  the  total  up  to  ^2, 250.000.     Verily  a  famous  purchase  ! 

The  fur  and  the  hair  seal  are  often  mistaken  for  each  other  by 
persons  unaware  of  the  slight  generic  resemblance  between  the 
two,  and  the  valuelessness  of  the  latter's  skin  as  a  pelt.  It  arises 
probably  from  the  fact  that  while  the  eastern  ports  of  Canada 
annually  send  large  fleets  of  "sealers"  to  catch  hair  seal  in  the 
Atlantic  for  the  ^ake  of  their  oil,  the  western  ports  of  the  same 
country,  i.e..  British  Columbian  ports  (chiefly  Victoria),  lit  out 
sealers  who  hunt  the  fur  seal  in  the  North  Pacific  by  means  of  the 
open   sea  oi   pelagic  fishing. 

While  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  academic  discussion  of  the 
much  vexed  question  whether  pelagic  sealing  is  really  so  enormously 
wasteful  of  seal  life  as  the  .Americans  declare  it  is,  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  industry  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
did  not  closely  follow  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  Paris 
tribunal.  To  understand  what  is  m,  ant  by  pelagic  fishing  it  must 
be  remembered  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  breeding  season  the 
seal  return  once  more  to  their  true  element,  and,  passing  through 
the  gaps  between  the  Aleutian  .Archipelago,  follow  up,  it  is  believed, 
in  tlie  warmer  waters  of  the  North  Pacific,  ihe  vast  shoals  of  their 
food  fishes  (the  oolakan  or  candle  fish  and  the  herring)  which  do 
not  frequent  the  Rehring  Sea.  The  area  they  frecjuent  during  the 
seven  or  eight  months  of  their  marine  existence  is  an  immense  one, 
hardly  less  than  ten  million  square  miles,  and,  as  they  never  land, 
and  are  at  this  time  of  the  year  shy  and  wary,  the  chase  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  one.     Pelagic  fishing  is  chiefly  pursued  in  the  spring, 
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when  the  seals  are  travellinj^  northwards  back  towards  their 
rookeries,  and  the  nearer  the  vessels  engaged  in  it  get  to  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hehring 
Sra,  the  hitter  being  now  closed  to  them  during  certain  months  of 
the  year,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  securing  pelts.  They  are 
obtained  by  shooting  or  spearing  the  seals,  mostly  when  they  lie 
asleep  on  the  water.  Th«'  former  method  is  the  one  chosen  by  the 
white  hunters,  the  other  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  of  the  sealing 
vessels  carry  a  complement.  Both  methods  make  it  impossible, 
except  in  the  cast!  of  the  undesirable  large  bulls,  to  distinguish  the 
sex  of  the  sleeping  victim,  so  that  many  females  and  cows  in  pup 
are  killed  or  wounded.  Moreover,  and  particularly  in  th<'  c.-..;e  r-f 
the  shot  seal,  a  certain  number  escape,  to  die  of  their  wounu.^  Irter 
on,  the  percentage  of  these  cases  being  a  point  concerning  wiiich 
testimony  varies  to  a  surprising  degree.  That  pelagic  sealing 
causes  a  more  or  less  considerable  waste  of  seal  life  only  unreason- 
able partisanship  can  deny,  and,  comparing  either  of  these  methods 
with  the  businesslike  and  painless  manner  of  killii.g  on  the  rookeries, 
where  only  animals  of  suitable  age  and  sex  are  taken,  no  possible 
doubt  can  remain  in  one's  mind  which  method  is  the  least  wasteful. 
Pelagic  sealing  in  its  modern  sense,  in  distinction  to  the 
"  coastwise  "  sealing  by  Indians,  is  a  thing  of  very  recent  origin 
as  an  occupation  of  whites,  who  until  about  thirty  yi>ars  ago  never 
troubled  themselves  about  an  industry  concerning  which  nobody  on 
the  coast  knew  anything,  for  trade  with  the  Aleutian  Islands  was, 
until  1H67,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russian  traders  hailing  from 
Russian  ports  on  the  coast  of  .\sia.  The  first  vi'ssel,  it  is  said, 
that  engaged  in  open  sea  sealing  was  a  small  twenty  or  thirty  ton 
schooner,  the  Kate,  of  Victoria,  whose  captain,  "  Dutch  llarrv," 
left  that  port  in  iSf)6  on  a  sealing  and  trading  venture  to  Behring 
Sea.  WhetluT  he  ever  entered  that  ocean  is  not  known,  nor  what 
results  were  attained,  for  both  captain  and  crew  are  either  dead 
or  have  disappeared.  At  any  rate  they  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
tempt  others  or  cause  a  boom,  and  the  old  routine  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  of  buying  sealskins   from  the  coast  Indians,  wlu)  did 
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the  killing  in  canoes,  going  but  a  short  distance  Irom  the  shore,  was 
continued.  Three  men  engaged  in  this  trade,  James  Warren, 
Hugh  Mackay,  and  W.  Spring,  perceiving  that  fir  larger  profits 
might  be  gained  by  engaging  in  the  business  on  a  larger  scale,  in 
schooners  that  could  steam  out  farther  to  sea  and  were  able  to 
reach  the  narrow  passages  between  the  Aleutian  Islands,  through 
which  it  was  known  that  the  seals  passed  in  great  numbers.  They 
purchased  suitable  vessels  and  went  into  the  business  systematically. 
In  the  year  1X79  they  had  four  vessels  engaged  in  the  business, 
the  catches  averaging  from  1500  to  2000  skins  per  vessel  in  the 
season,  and,  although  the  London  sales,  that  govern  to  this  day 
the  prices  on  the  coast,  even  in  the  most  remote  Indian  settlement, 
had  then  not  yet  experienced  the  important  rise  which  presently 
came,  the  profits  were  large  enough  to  attract  other  British 
Columbians.  In  1SS3  there  were  nine  Canadian  vessels,  and  on 
one  of  these  I  made  a  short  trip  up  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  to  see  how  sealing  was  conducted.  \  ictoria  has  alw.iys 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  business.  In  1886  quite  a  number 
of  vessels  were  added,  and  the  .\merican  naval  circles  in  the 
Puget  Sound  cities  (U.S.)  began  also  to  lit  out  a  number  o*^ 
sealers.  In  that  vear,  too,  the  first  seizure  by  the  U.S.  cutters 
were  made,  tl  ree  Canadian  and  one  American  "poacher"  being 
taken  ;  in  1887  six  Canadian  and  ten  .\merican  sealers  ;  and  in 
i88(),  which  was  the  last  year  seizures  were  made,  four  Canadian 
and  two  American  vessels  were  seized.  When  America's  rather 
far-fetched  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  Hehring  Sea  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  North  Pacific  was  disposed  of  by  the  Paris  arbitrators, 
put)lic  attention  at  once  fastened  upon  the  hotly  discussed  but 
little  undc-stood  pelagic  sealing.  .\11  reasonal)le  and  uninterested 
persons  from  both  sides  versed  in  the  details  of  the  business  at  once 
recognised  that  it  was  a  ijuestion  which  should  be  decided  solelv  on 
the  ground  and  upon  the  facts  of  natural  history.  That  Canadian 
rights  to  pursue  a  marine  industry  to  which  they  had  evi-rv  right, 
and  in  which  much  capil.d  was  sunk,  had  to  be  n-spected,  went 
without  saving. 
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To  the  writer,  who  has  no  interest  of  any  sort  or  kind  connected 
with  sealing,  but  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  conflicting  character  of  the  evidence  collected 
together  by  the  commissioners  deputed  to  examine  into  all  the  facts 
of  pelagic  sealin;^  was  simply  incredible.  Never  was  black  painted 
a  more  virgin  white,  never  did  white  assume  such  dark  hues. 

There  is  one  very  regretable  feature  about  the  British  side  of 
the  question,  which  is  that  it  is  antagonistic  to  all  the  humane 
considerations  connected  with  seal  life.  Pelagic  sealing*  is  a  cruel 
am'  n  o«i:  wasteful  method  of  obtaining  peltry  which  can  be  secured 
by  '   !  li'ig  '  at  the  rookeries  without  inflicting  suffering  and 

without  /  appreciable  waste.  Those  who  dispute  this  do  so 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  or  from  interested  motives. 
This  being  the  writer's  firm  conviction,  he  is  unable  to  agree 
with  the  reported  dictum  of  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  and  others, 
who,  it  is  said,  consider  that  "pelagic  sealing  is  the  most  humane 
and  least  wasteful  method  of  killing  seal." 

If  the  hunters  are  unskilled — and  many  of  the  new  hands  shipped 
every  season  must  necessarily  at  first  prove  inexperienced  and 
bungling  shots — the  waste  and  suffering  inflicted  is  appalling. 
Take  such  instances  as  the  following,  contained  in  Par.  614  of  the 
1892  Blue-book  (Report  of  the  Behring  Sea  Commission)  In  the 
log-book  of  the  Ans;el  Dolly,  when  seized,  was  found  the  following 
entry  :  "  Issued  to-day  to  my  boats  300  rounds  of  ammunition  ;  all 
expended,  and  got  one  sealskin."  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme 
case  of  bad  marksmanship ;  but  that  the  percentage  of  wounded 
animals  escaping  capture  is  far  greater  than  many  of  the  sealers 
pretended   is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  anybody  conversant  with  the  use 


*  The  latest  returns  of  the  catches  made  in  the  past  season  (1897)  by  pelapic 
sealers  demonstrates  the  result  of  indiscriminate  killing.  The  total  catch  in  the 
North  Pacific  in  1897  was  only  38,700,  against  73,000  in  1896.  Of  these 
30,800  skins  were  taken  by  British  (or  Canadian)  ^'essels,  4100  by  Americin, 
and  3800  by  Japanese.  The  catch  in  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Behring  Sea  was 
16,650,  against  29,700  in  1896,  and  of  these  15,000  skins  were  taken  by  British 
craft. 
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of  lircarms  and  the  peruliarities   of  seal  shooting  to  require  further 
proof. 

The  hunters,  who  leave  the  vessel  in  small  boats,  each  being 
manned  by  two  or  more  rowers  and  one  "killer,"  are,  even  in  the 
smoothest  sea,  awkward  eraft  for  close  shooting ;  for,  unlike  the 
Indians,  who  in  their  canoes  manage  to  creep  up  to  the  sleeping 
seal  to  within  a  few  yards  and  then  discharge  their  barbed  spear, 
from  which  no  escape  is  possible  when  once  "  in,"  the  white  hunters 
do  most  of  their  shooting  at  double  or  treble  the  distance.  The 
seal,  if  not  hit  in  the  head  or  neck,  is  not  killed  outright,  but  dives 
and  gets  away,  body  wounds  inflicted  by  the  buckshot,  of  course, 
ending  often,  after  much  suffering,  in  slow  death. 

Most  of  the  seals  obtained  in  spring  by  pelagic  sealing  are 
females  heavy  with  young,  while  those  caught  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  or  while  it  is  still  going  on,  are  also  with  young; 
and  as  many  of  the  seals  shot  in  July  and  August  are  females  who 
have  temporarily  left  their  rookeries  in  search  of  food,  the  death  of 
a  suckling  female  at  that  season  means  practically  the  death  of 
three  seals,  i.e.,  the  mother,  the  unborn  young,  and  the  pup,  which, 
as  ample  evidence  has  shown,  dies  of  starvation  at  the  rookery  if 
left  to  itself  before  it  is  three  months  old. 

One  plea  advanced  by  those  blindly  favouring  the  British  case, 
which  otherwise  is  su(  h  a  pre-eminently  sound  and  just  one,  is 
particularly  unfortunate.  When  condemning  the  land  kiiiing  as 
conducted  on  the  rookeries  in  the  manner  already  described  as 
"  rank  butchery,"  as  a  "revolting  destruction  of  animal  life,"  "as 
cruel  as  it  is  unsportsmanlike,"  "slaughter  of  animals  without 
giving  them  a  chance  for  their  lives,"  &e.,  one  can  only  shake  one's 
head  in  indignation  at  such  unreasonable  special  pleading.  Kven 
some  of  those  voicing  their  authoritative  opinions  in  the  British 
Blue  Book  pander,  one  regrets  to  see,  to  this  inhuman  pleading. 
Par.  610  says  :  "  The  accusation  of  butchery  laid  against  those  who 
take  the  seals  on  shore  cannot  be  brought  against  this  pelagic 
method  of  killing  the  seal,  which  is  really  hunting  (save  the  mark  !) 
as  distinguished   from  slaughter,  and  in  which  the  animal  has  what 
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may  bf  dt-scrihed  as  a  fair  sporting  chamt-  for  its  life.  "  Was  t-ver 
more  mischievous  nonsense  written?  Does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  the  method  which  eliminates  all  chances  of — (i)  a  linjrering 
death  from  wounds,  (2)  that  spares  all  females,  (3)  that  prevents  all 
avoidable  waste  of  life,  (4)  that  kills  in  a  merciful  way  only  those 
animals  that  are  best  suited   for  the  uses  to  which  their  pelt  is  put 


How    Skai.s    wkkk    Kii.i.Ki)    in    tiik    Sixtkkmii    Ckxiiuv. 

(From   De  Bry's  Narrative  of  the  English   navigator 
Cavendish's  Expedition,  1586.) 


and  that  can  best  be  spared  in  the  economy  of  seal  life,  is  a  better 
and  more  humane  method  than  one  which  fails  to  reji^ard  anv  one 
of  these  important  considerations?  One  might  just  as  well  artjue 
that,  instead  of  putting  our  cattle  to  a  speedy  and  painless  death,  we 
should  turn  them  loose  in  a  deep  lake  and  shoot  them  or  wound 
them  from  unsteady  boats,  letting  those  that  are  not  killed  instantly 
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die  a  lingering  death  and  sink  out  of  sight.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  depriving  a  steer  of  a  "  fair  sporting  chance  for  its 
life  "  than  a  bachelor  seal  when  its  skin  is  at  its  best 

If  Victoria  newspapers  write  such  rubbish  as:  "The  method  of 
land  killing  on  the  rookeries  is  cruel  and  unsportsmanlike.  The 
animals  have  nu  chance  for  their  lives,  but  are  slaughtered  like 
sheep  in  the  shambles,"  one  can,  by  stretching  leniency  to  near 
breaking  point,  make  excuses,  for  they  are  writing  for  a  circle  of 
readers  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  continuation  of  pelagic 
sealing.  But  to  find  that  persons  outside  that  circle,  and  occupying 
positions  of  responsibility  at  home,  can  advocate  such  inhumane 
proceedings,  passes  one's  understanding.  To  bring  into  such  a 
discussion  any  question  of  '  sport  "  is,  indeed,  adding  injury  to 
insult,  and  can  certainly  not  tend  to  uphold  Britain's  reputation  for 
fair  plav.  The  preservation  of  the  fur  seal  is,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  observe,  more  feasible  than  tlii  'f  any  other  wild  animal.  So 
long  as  the  proper  restrictions  respecting  number,  sex,  and  age  of 
the  animals  annually  killed  are  rigorously  enforced  by  a  strong 
hand,  Nature  has  provided  in  a  truly  marvellous  manner  for  the 
perpetuation  of  iliis  interesting  and  valuable  pinniped.  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  a  saving  hand  will  stay  the  haninicr  of  the 
London  and  Leipzig  auctioneer  from  tolling  the  fur  seal's  death 
knell. 

With  a  birth  rate  of  about  143,000,  as  estimated  by  the  most 
recent  and  entirely  trustworthy  examination  by  Professors  D'Arcy 
Thompson,  for  the  British,  and  Starr  Jordan,  for  the  I'nited  States 
Government,  it  is  surely  possible  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race;  while  ;^iioo,oo()  would,  it  is  said,  amply  indemnify  the 
Canadians  for  completely  ceasing  pelagic  sealing. 

The   Ska  Otikr. 

This  sketch  of  the  North  Pacific  peltry  would  he  incomplete 
without  a  few  words  regarding  the  animal  that  provides,  of  all  furs 
known  to  the  fancier,  the  most  valuable,  /.«■.,  the  sea  otter.  If  the 
fur  seal   is  oiivn    mistaken    for   the    hair   seal,   something    similar 
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occurs  in  the  case  of  tlic  cnlivdra,  for  those  who  luive  never  seen 
the  sea  otter  usually  t.ike  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  close  kinsman 
of  the  land  otter.  The  two  are,  however,  very  dissimilar  animals, 
the  sea  otter  having  a  body  more  like  the  heaver.  It  is  an 
intensely  vicious  looking  animal,  its  small,  snaky  eyes  gleaming 
with  a  wild  and  cruel  expression.  It  lives  a  solitary  marine  life,  is 
never  si'en  in  numbers,  rarely  e\t'n  \\  illi  a  mate,  and  is  excessively 
shy  and  wary.  It  rarely  lands  for  any  length  of  time,  except  to 
bring  forth  its  young,  and,  indeed,  Indians  maintain  that  it  does 
not  even  then  do  so,  but  that  it  gives  birth  on  floating  beds  of 
seaweed  and  kelp.  \'ery  few  white  men  ever  see  it  alive, 
for  its  chase  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  hardy 
and  wonderfully  persevering  Aleuts,  to  whom  a  single  prime  pelt 
means  a  twelvemonth  of  plenty.  Clad  in  their  waterproof 
garments,  made  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  sea  lion,  of  whose 
hide  the  "  bidarka,"  in  which  frail  craft  they  go  to  sea,  is  also 
constructed,  and  armed  with  the  best  rifles  money  can  purchase, 
for  everything  depends  on  clean  shooting,  they  pursue  their 
vigilant  game  on  the  ruggi'd  reefs  girding  the  North  Pacilic. 
Occasionally  stray  sea  otters  are  heard  of  much  further  south,  on 
the  coast  of  \\'ashington,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  wariness 
and  cunning  of  this  animal,  always  of  the  highest  order,  have,  of 
course,  not  been  decreased  by  the  relentless  persistency  with 
which  its  pursuers  have  followed  it  for  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  an  animal  whose  |)elt  realises  for  the 
lucky  captor  as  much  as  ^50  should  not  have  long  ago  shared  the 
fate  of  other  animals  upon  whom  fashion  had  pronounced  the  dea'h 
sentence.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  hear  still  of  single 
cargoes  of  15,000  sea  otter  skins  being  sent  from  Alaska.  In 
i8()i,  according  to  trade  journals,  only  2395  pelts  reached  the 
London  and  Leipzig  marketti,  which  |)ractically  means  the  entire 
catch  of  the  world,  and  they  averaged  over  ^,"57  each.  In  i8cjX 
only  c)55  skins  reached  the  market,  the  best  skin  fetching  £2^^. 
Nothing  an  be  done  to  save  the  sea  otter  from  extermination.  In 
a  decade  or  two  it  will  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  huge  rhytina  or 
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sea  cow,  oium;  at  liomc  in  llic  same  ocean,  an  animal  that  was 
destroyed  in  the  sea  in  tin-  same  ruthless  manner  that  llie  bison  of 
Ameri(  a  was  exterminated  on  the  plains.      It   was  a  fate  whieh  we 
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TiiiKrv   SiiAKK    I'Ox    Skins,  liKi.oNiiiM;   to  W.   I'".  Shi-akd, 
Taco.ma,  Wash. 

(Oiii'  Silver   l'\i.\   Skin  w.is  sold  in   Lcmildn, 
M.irch,   iSgi),  for  ;f,34o.) 

know  overtook  the  millions  of  fur  seal  that  onee  bred  on  ownerless 
islands  in  the  South  Paeilie,  where  nothinj^;  stayed  \.\\v  hand  of  the 
slauirhlerer. 
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Of  the  numerous  other  fur-bearing  animals  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
I  do  not  propose  to  speak,  for  I  know  too  little  about  them.  The 
rare  and  exquisite  pelt  of  the  silver  fox  is  probably,  next  to  the 
sea  otter,  the  most  expensive  fur.  Indeed,  to  judge  by  the  record 
price  of  £2.\o  given  for  a  single  skin  at  the  March,  1X99,  sales  of 
Messrs.  Lampson  and  Co.,  London,  fir.st-dass  specimens  are  even 
more  valuable  than  those  of  the  sea  otter.  In  i8g8,  1245  silver  fox 
skins  were  sold  in  London,  the  best  skin  fetching  ;{^i 55.  For  the 
picture  of  thirty  prime  silver  fox  skins  which  I  append  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sheard,  of  Tacoma  'Wash.).  According  to  late 
prices  the  bunch  here  depicted  is  worth,  probably,  at  least  £2000. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   SAf.MON    OF   THE    PACIFIC   SLOPE. 

In  a  region  where  settlers  feed  their  cows  with  canoe  loads  of 
salmon,  and  where  pigs  and  bear  grow  fat  and  sleek  on  the  same 
diet,  it  is  but  natural  that  there  is  much  that  is  new  to  be  learnt  by 
the  traveller  interested  in  ichthyology.  The  following  stray  notes 
upon  the  salmonoids  found  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Western  North  America  are  the  result  of  such  unscientific 
observations  as  any  'globe  trotter"  has  the  opportunity  of 
making. 

If,  as  some  authorities  claim,  there  are  five,  six,  or  seven 
different  kinds  of  salmon  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  there 
are  at  least  seven  times  seven  different  classifications  and  names 
for  them,  for  there  exists  an  extraordinary  confusion  and  divergence 
of  opinion  among  persons  claiming  to  be  authorities  upon  this 
question.  We  have,  first,  the  practical  abhorers  of  all  theories,  i.e., 
the  fishermen  who  catch  'he  various  species  of  salmon  ;  then  there 
is  the  cannery  man,  who  exploits  by  legal  and  illegal  means  this 
vast  source  of  wealth  ;  then  there  is  the  local  "  scientist,"  who,  if 
he  is  not  as  well  up  in  ichthyology  as  he  i  juld  be,  has  made  a 
study  of  it  "since  he  first  came  to  the  Slope  ';  then  we  have  the 
American  bond  fide  scientific  man,  hailing  hum  the  Smithsonian  or 
kindred  institute  ;  and  lastly,  but  not  least,  we  have  the  political 
fish  authority,  whose  appointment  to  the  post  of  Fishery  Inspector, 
or  Fishery  Commissioner,  be  it  by  the  Dominion  or  the  United 
States  authorities,  is  not  the  result  of  his   possessing  any  special 
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qualiticatinns  for  tin;  dutit'S  iinposcd  by  his  olfKe.  He  gets  the 
post  because  he  is  a  "deserving"  Conservative  or  [-iberal,  a 
"good"  Democrat  or  a  "worthy"  Republican. 

There  are,    if  we   give  it    a    thought,  surely  few    p  )ms    of 

Nature  more  mysteriously  wonderful  than  the  cin  umstances 
surrounding  the  salmon  run.  Common  to  iuirope,  .\sia,  and  North 
America,  wherever  the  widely  spread  salmon  family  exi.sts,  the 
North-West  Coa.st  of  .America  is  decidedly  the  region  where  it 
can  be  studied  to  best  advantage,  where  the  wonderful  phenomena 
springing  from  an  animal's  instinct  im|)ress  themselves  most  on 
our  mind. 

Let  us  follow  for  a  moment  the  fortunes  of  a  lordly  tyhee  or 
king  salmon,  denizen  of  the  I'atiiic,  a  realm  as  v.ist  in  area  as  it 
is  profound  in  de|)th.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  miles  out 
at  sea,  he  has  roamed  in  his  home  element  during  the  four  years 
that  have  elapsi-d  since  the  little  orange-coloured  egg,  one  of  the 
3000  or  4()()()  carefully  deposited  by  his  |Kirenl  in  the  .s;'  )f  some 
nameless  stream  heading  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mou  ,  gave 

him  to  the  world.  .Now  the  all  important  moment  of  ins  life  i.'- 
approaching,  the  instinct  of  his  race  is  full  upon  him,  and  with 
millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  his  kindred  he  is  making  for  the 
great  mountain  range  that  rises  abru])tly  from  the  black  depths  of 
the  ocean's  bottom.  Possibly,  nay  probably,  he  is  the  only 
surviving  offspring  from  a  batch  of  carefully  deposited  ova  to 
which  he  owed  his  existence,  for  from  the  very  first  moment  the 
enemies  of  his  race  have  been  numerous  and  proportioned  in  size 
to  his  own  growth  at  the  various  stages  of  his  existence. 

Whether  his  instinct  is  so  perfect  a  guidt?  as  to  lead  him 
unerringly  to  the  scene  of  his  own  birth  is  a  question  that  has 
puzzled  many,  but  which  remains  unsolved.  What  evidence  has 
been  collected  by  means  of  ..larked  lish  from  hatcheries  would,  it  is 
said,  almost  prove  that  such  is  the  case,  while  the  fact  that  the 
several  larger  rivers  are  frequented  by  lish  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  quality  or  other,  certainly  goes  a  long  way  towards 
demonstrating  the  probability  of  such  being  the  case. 
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On,  towards  those  uprisin^r  i  liffs,  clotlu-d  with  ali^ous  forests, 
docs  the  racial  instinct  drive  our  sleek  four-vear-old,  i  he  closer 
lie  ap|)roaclu!S  these  submarine  foothills  of  a  vast  continent  the 
greater  ht-comes  the  number  of  his  fellows,  all  heailing  in  the  same 
direction.  Three  spots,  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  ap|)ear  to 
be  favourite  rendezvous  ;  the  most  southerlv  of  these  being  the 
great  shoals  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  the  next,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  the  storm-beaten  Straits  of  Fuca,  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  great  inland  ocean  of  I'uget  Sound,  into 
which  numerous  streams  em])ty  themselves  ;  and  lastly,  the  region 
north  of  the  300  mile  long  N'ancouver  Island,  to  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  salmon  life,  which  is  the  Yukon. 

Of  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  north-west — the  Columbia,  the 
Fraser,  and  the  Yukon — that  are  ascended  by  salmon  to  their 
furthermost  head  waters,  ea<  li  has  a  distinctivi'  peculiarity.  In 
the  Yukon,  that  being  the  longest  of  the  three,  the  length  of  the 
inland  journey  is  the  greatest,  namely,  more  than  2000  miles;  in 
the  Fraser,  salmon  cannot  travel  more  than  some  750  miles 
or  so,  but  in  none  other  is  tin-  force  of  the  current  so  great  for 
such  long  stretches;  while  in  the  Columbia,  in  a  journey  of  about 
1 31)0  miles  the  salmon  climb  a  sheer  altitude  of  _'()()()  or  3000 
feet. 

Curious  as  is  this  diviTsity,  a  yet  greater  (lilfereiice  exists  in  the 
temperature  of  the  .streams  fre(|uented  by  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon. 
Almost  the  same  difference  that  exists  between  a  tro|)ical  and  an 
arctic  (limate  marks,  sav  the  Sacramento  or  .San  Joaquin  rivers, 
where  the  water  is  said  to  reach  a  temperature  during  the  salmon 
run  of  80°  Fahr.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glacial  water  of  most  of 
the  Alaska  streams.  The  water  in  some  of  tlu-st'  streams  was 
some  heirs  before  solid  ice,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
salmon's  spawning  beds  are  often  in  close  vicinity  to  the  glaciers 
from  beneath  which  issues  the  trickling  brook  which  linally 
becomes  the  nursery  of  our  lish. 

Let  us  follow  our  cpiinnat  as  he  crosses  ihose  deailly  shoals  at 
the    mouth    of  the    Columbia,    here    some    seven    mile.''    wide,   upon 
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which,  from  the  very  earliest  times  unto  this  day,  a  number  of 
human  Hves  are  yearly  sacrificed,  for  they  are  the  most 
treacherously  shifting  banks  known  to  the  navigator  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  A  little  further  up  the  river,  where  the  channel  gets 
narrower,  begin  the  various  deadly  snares  that  waylay  our  friend. 
Two  thousand  seine  nets,  from  1500  to  1800  feet  in  length,  spread 
their  deadly  snare  without  "let  up"  from  the  first  day  of  the  run 
to  the  last.*  They  bar,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  barred — 
for  since  the  Columbia  catch  has  fallen  of?  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
per  cent,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  nets  has  occurred — the 
salmon's  progress  most  effectually.  Further  up  the  river  those  of 
the  fortunate  few  who  escaped  the  meshes  had  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  traps  and  salmon  wheels, t  mechanical  contrivances  by  which 
thousands  of  these  noble  fish  were  caught  or  scooped  up  and 
delivered  over  to  the  choppers  and  knives  of  the  pig-tailed 
employees  standing  alongside  of  the  wooden  troughs  into  which 
the  wheel  threw  the  iish.  So  quick  is  the  manipulation  that  the 
lordly  quinnat,  weighing  in  the  Columbia  from  15  to  yolb.,  is 
decapitated,  "tailed,"  gutted,  and  cut  up  and  placed  in  the  vats 
from  which  the  pieces  find  their  way  into  the  tins,  all  within  less 
than  five  minutes  from  the  time  that  the  hsh  was  stemming  1  le 
current  of  the  majestic  Columbia.     The  heads  and  tails  were  flung 

*  There  is  a  law  which  proiiibits  Sunday  Hshinji;  in  order  to  allow  a  day  of 
grace,  but  it  is  for  various  reasons  practically  inoperative. 

+  This  was  a  hug'e  erection,  like  a  broad  mill  wheel,  but  furnisheil  with  wire 
buckets  instead  of  p.iddles.  The  current  set  it  in  motion,  and  the  buckets, 
rotatinir  round  the  .ixle,  scooped  up  the  fish  and  deposited  thein  in  a  trough, 
which  brought  the  hsh  in  a  never  ceasing  stream,  under  the  knives  of  China- 
men  em])lovees.  These  deadlj-  contrivances,  which  during  the  run  worked  day 
and  night,  Sunday  and  week-days,  and  were  the  cheapest  of  all  the  means 
employed  to  catch  salmon,  were  subsequently  suppressed  by  the  I'ederal 
Government  to  protect  the  Hsheries.  It  was  not  accomplished,  however,  without 
bloodshed  .ind  the  loss  of  lives,  for  jour  genuine  frontiersm.in,  selfish  and 
improvident  as  he  generally  is,  believes  in  grasping  with  both  fists  the  easiest 
harvest  provided  by  an  over-bountiful  F'rovidence,  and  is  hostile,  on  principle, 
to  all  interference  by  a  paternal  Ciovernment — however  much  it  maj  be  on.  of 
his  own  choice — that  curtails  in  any  way  the  profits  of  his  wasteful  ways. 
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back  into  the  river  *  warnings  that  were,  alas,  left  unregarded  by 
the  hosts  below.  Yet  further  up  the  river  the  naived  son  of  the  soil, 
with  his  unerring  salmon  spear,  waylays  those  that  have  escaped 
the  seine,  trap,  and  wheel.  In  past  years,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  nets  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit 
of  "gn'".?  "P  primitive  but  quite  ingenious  traps  at  the  highest  falls 
that  exist  on  the  Columbia,  i.e.,  the  Kettle  Falls,  which  are  about 
675  miles  from  the  ocean.  These  falls  consist  of  a  series  of 
cascades,  the  highest  of  which  varies  between  12ft.  and  2oft.  of 
sheer  fall,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  water,  and  we  have  here 
what  is  generallv  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  fall  up  which 
salmon  are  known  to  leap.  In  the  old  days,  when  Dr.  Lord,  the 
well-known  naturalist,  who  accompanied  the  Boundary  Commission, 
which  carried  the  Internatibnal  boundary  line  just  forty  years  ago 
through  an  entirely  wild  and  uncivilised  country,  visited  the  spot, 
one  could  see  hundreds  of  the  larger  salmon  in  the  air  at  the  same 
moment,  leaping  or  attempting  to  leap  the  falls,  for  few  fish 
succeeded  at  the  first  attempt  in  stemming  the  impetuous  flood  that 
swept  the  lish  back  into  the  deep  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The 
Indians  used  to  drag  great  trees  down  to  the  water  at  the  brink  of 
the  falls,  and  place  them  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the 
trunk  protruded  over  the  falls,  and  here,  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
water,  thev  would  hang  frail-looking  basket  work  scoops,  that  would 
catch  all  but  the  strongest  lishes  as  the  force  of  the  water  whirled 
them  back. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  revert  to  the  question,  how  high 
can  salmon  leaj).  The  Kettle  Falls  have  always  been  considered 
among  the  highest  in  the  world  ascended  by  these  fish  ;  indeed,  if 
one  visits  them  at  a  low  stage  of  the  water  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  lish  could  leap  those  perpendicular  walls,  quite  30ft.  in 
sheer  altitude.  That  a  4i)lb.  Columbia  salmon  who,  in  the  course 
of  his    long   journey    of  upwards   of  630    miles    from    the    Pacific 
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*  Of  late  years  most  of  the  olTal  of  canning  establishments  is  used  as  manure 
or  trcatctl  for  the  i)il  vviiich  this  waste  matter  contains.  Where  settlers  are  near 
pigs  are  fattened  on  it. 
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against  some  of  the  most  terrific  mill  sluice  currents  to  be  found 
in  any  river,  should  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  encumbering  fat, 
and  found  itself  in  the  pink  of  condition,  makes  it  credible  that  a 
clean  leap  of  from  15ft.  to  i6ft.  was  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
possibility.  Recent  investigation,  with  the  faithful  assistance  of 
the  camera,   made  by  Dr.  Robert  T.   Morris,  of  49,  West  Thirty- 


S.\:.Mi)\    i.KAiM  Ni;    AN    iSii.    mull    Kai.i.    on    W'liiu'.    Bkak    Kivkk, 

I.AllKADOK. 

(/'/,i,/.,^T,i/.ii,,/  l'\  II,.  K    7    M,.iiis,  of  Si-.r  York.) 

ninth  Street,  New  \'()rk,  on  Labnulor  and  Xewfoundland  rivers, 
give  countenance  to  the  latter  feat;  indeed,  as  this  gentleman,  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  send  nu'  a  large  series  of  his  highh' 
interesting  negatives  for  reproduction  in  these  pages,  mentions  that 
lie  accurately  measured  a  cli-an  leap  of    iSft.     The  tirst  illustration 
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is  an  accurate  reproduction  of  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  this 
record  leap  at  one  of  tlie  falls  of  the  Whiti;  Bear  river  in  Labrador, 
as  photographed  by  him  in  the  month  of  August,  1S97.  The 
other  illustration  shows  the  almost  horizontal  "sailing  home"  pose, 
illustrating  the  wonderful  elasticity  and  muscular  force  possessed 
by  the  salmon  at  that  season  of  the  year. 


Salmon  "saii.i.nc    iiomk"    in    i,i;ai'IN(.    an    IcSit.   mini    I'"ai.i.   on 
Willi:-:    HiiAk    RiVKU,   I-Mikadou. 

{I'h'jtfn'j'iplud  by  Dr.  !■!.  T.  Mmiis,  i.f  .\\-.r  l"r(,) 


Once  over  tlu-  Kettle  l'"a!!s,  no  traps  or  wiles  obstructed  their 
path,  though  the  natural  ditliculties  for  the  remaining  six  hundred 
miles  are  all  the  greater.  Fast  the  now  abandoned,  but  once 
important,  old  Hudson  i3ay  Company's  |)ost.  Fort  Slieppard, 
over     innumerable    rapids,    through    tlu;   .\rrowlakes,  as    lake-like 
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expansions  of  the  great  river  are  called,  under  the  two  just 
erected  Canadian  Pacific  railway  bridges  that  span  the  turbulent, 
but  wonderfully  picturesque  Upper  Columbia,  at  the  west  and  at 
the  east  crossing  (the  river  making  a  great  bend  200  miles  long  in 
the  interval),  past  flourishing  little  mining  towns,  here  stemming  a 
current  no  craft  of  man's  design  can  ever  venture  to  face,  there 
rushing  through  whirlpools  that  knock  into  splinters  the  great 
monumental  trunks  of  giant  white  pines,  or  breasting  the  stream  as  it 
rushes  at  lightning  speed  through  formidable  canons  where  a  vast 
river  seems  as  if  set  up  sideways,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  convex 
and  some  4ft.  to  5ft.  higher  in  the  centre  than  where  it  touches  the 
smooth  walls  of  the  imprisoning  rocks.  Past  all  these  dangers  and 
perils  rush  the  salmon,  impelled  by  an  all-powerful  instinct  to 
ascend  the  swirling  stream  till  further  ascent  becomes  impossible, 
and  the  cradle  of  the  great  river  has  been  finally  reached  after  a 
perilous  1300  miles  long  journey,  in  which  a  sheer  altitude  of  about 
3000ft.  has  been  attained.  Few  spots  are  of  such  captivating 
and  ichthyological  interest  as  the  source  of  the  Columbia ;  for  here, 
in  the  shallow  and  limpid  waters  of  the  new-born  stream  is,  or 
rather  was,  offered  a  rare  opportunity  to  watch  the  process  of 
spawning  peculiar  to  the  several  species  of  salmon,  and  also  a 
wonderful  abundance  of  material  wherewith  to  settle  some  of  the 
most  vexed  points  in  the  history  of  the  king  of  fishes.  Forty 
vears  ago  the  number  of  fish  who  reached  these  beds  was  so  great 
that  the  receding  waters  (the  freshets  from  melting  snows  cause  a 
considerable  rise)  would  leave  millions  of  dead  salmon  strewn 
along  the  banks,  emitting  a  stench  that  could  be  smelt  miles  off, 
and  which  never  failed  to  attract  great  numbers  of  bears.  To 
count  fifty  of  these  animals  within  an  hour's  paddle  was, 
in  those  days,  so  the  Indians  say,  an  ordinary  event,  a 
circumstance  that  appears  to  be  confirmed  b^  the  fact  that  the 
nearest  Hudson  Bay  Post  that  dresv  its  supplies  of  this  pelt 
exclusively  from  this  region  ordinarily  baled  from  800  to  1000 
bear  skins  every  year,  and  this  at  a  time  when  these  Indians  had 
but  few  firearms,   and   necessarily  made    walking   pincushions    of 
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Master  Bruin  with  their  arrows  before  he  succumbed.  The  salmon, 
by  the  time  they  reached  this  remote  spot,  after  their  long  journey, 
occupying  the  strongest  fish,  according  to  the  Indian  version,  from 
three  to  five  weeks,  were  wretched  looking  objects.  Battered, 
weak,  covered  with  sore  places,  gaunt,  minus  an  eye,  or  a  portion 
of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  they  presented  spectre-like  wrecks  of 
the  sleek,  lissom,  strong  salmon  as  he  entered  the  great  river 
bent  upon  that  wonderful  journey.  According  to  the  Indians, 
and  I  have  elicited  the  opinion  of  a  good  manv  during  my 
long  stay  in  this  locality,  none  returned  to  the  ocean  after 
spawning,  death  being  the  invariable  end;  there  is,  however, 
on  this  point  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  piscatorial 
authorities. 

Of  the  five,  six,  or  seven  dilTerent  species  of  salmon  in  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Slope,*  the  chinook,  quinnat,  tvhee,  or  king 
salmon,  by  which  various  names  this  fish  is  known  on  the  Slope,  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  species.  It  also  bears,  so  far  as 
outward  appearance  goes,  to  an  unprofessional  eve  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  British  salmon.  The  recentlv  inaugurated 
industry  of  importing  this  fish  in  a  fresh  but  frozen  condition  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  London  market,  and  which  1  believe  is  a 
business  that  has  a  large  and  profitable  future  before  it,  naturallv 
invests  the  quinnat  with  features  of  particular  interest.  For  this 
reason  I  am  tempted  to  transcribe  some  remarks  published  in 
the  Field  by  the  well-known  filnglish  ichthyologist,  Dr.  Albert 
Giinther,  concerning  the  '".  '".mbian  salmon,  as  he  calls  the 
quinnat. 


*  (i)  Quinnat,  or  Oiuofhviicluis  quinnat  or  O.  tsclnrmifsokd,  accordinjr 
to  .Ashdown  C.recn ;  (2)  the  sockeye  or  blue  back  sajmou  (O.  i/erkn), 
though  some  consider  them  different  fish  ;  f,^)  the  cohoc  {O.  kisiitcli)  ;  (4)  the 
dry  sahiion  (O.  kctn)  ;  (5)  the  humpback  sahnon  (O.  gorbiiscn)  ;  (61  the 
cut-throat,  really  a  trout  (.V.  mykiss)  ;  and  17)  the  steelhe.id,  which  also  is  a 
trout,  but  generally  spoken  of  as  a  salmon  (.?.  gairthwri).  Writers  that  should 
be  consulted  by  those  desirous  of  amplifying  their  knowledge  are  :  Professors 
Jordan  ruid  Ciilbert,  Livingston  Stone,  j.  K.  Lord,  Seth  Green,  .\shdown  Green, 
Or.  Suckley,  and  the  various  official  publications  of  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
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Referring  to  the  lirsl  large  eonsignmciit  of  I'Vascr  river  salmon 
that  reaehed  the  London  market,  Dr.  (jiiiither  says: 

These  fish  were  packed  in  cases,  each  holding  about  a  do/en,  separately 
wrapped  in  paper,  frozen  liard  as  stone,  hut  beautifully  preserved  and 
lookin.Lj  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  caught  an  hour  ago.  Their  size  and 
weight  varied  (judging  by  the  eye,  from  Sib.  to  iSlb.).  but  otherwise  they 
were  singularly  alike ;  not  showing  any  of  those  variations  of  form  and 
colour  which  so  often  puzzle  those  who  critically  examine  a  lot  of  Hrilish 
sea  trout,  or  even  salmon.  However,  among  about  twenty  si)ecimens 
inspected.  I  found  one  wliich  differed  from  the  other  fish,  and  which,  on 
closer  examination,  proved  to  be  a  different  fish  aitogetiier.  viz.,  a  so-called 
■'  steeliiead,"  a  kind  of  sea  trout  very  much  akin  to  the  British  s|)ecies. 


Anai.    Kin    of    thk    Kikoi'kan 
Salmon   iSnltiin'. 


.Anai.    Fix    ok    Qiinnat 
[Oncorlnuchits). 


i; 


i'i 


.\  tpiestion  having  arisen  whether  these  tislies  were  salmon  or  trout,  in 
the  sense  anil  witli  the  limits  in  which  and  with  which  these  terms  are 
applied  to  salmonoiils  of  Ihiiish  waters,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  neither. 
\o  one  would  call  a  charr  or  a  trout  a  salmon.  They  all  belong  to  the 
family  of  salmonoids  or  SaliiKniida- ;  but  this  family  comprises  several 
distinct  divisions  (or  genera),  and  the  fishes  in  (luestion  belong  to  one  of 
them,  that  is  very  different  from  any  salmonoid  which  we  have  in  Euro])ean 
waters,  or.  indeetl,  in  any  river  flowing  into  the  North  Atlantic. 

They  are  so  easily  recognised  that  no  one  could  be  at  fault  who  has  to 
determine  Uieir  origin.  The  anal  tin  (that  is,  the  lln  behintl  the  vent)  tells 
the  whole  story.  In  the  salmon  and  trout  (genus  Salmo)  this  fin  is  short, 
composed  of  only  nine  or  ten  long  rays,  whilst  in  the  lish  from  the  Fraser 
river  it  is  supported  by  si.xteen  rays,  and  is  therefore  much  longer.  {See 
illustrations  above.) 
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Ichthyologists  have  placed  the  salmonoids  with  the  long  anal  fin  in  a 
division,  which  they  have  called  Oncur/ivnc/iiis.  and  of  which  some  live  or 
six  species  are  now  more  or  less  jterfectly  known.  All  of  them  come  from 
waters  that  flow  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  they  are  entirely  absent 
from  Atlantic  waters. 

To  prevent  any  misiniderstanding  I  must  mention  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are,  besiile  these  OniorhvHchi.  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Xortii 
.\merica,  ])lenty  of  real  trout  and  sea  trout  with  short  anal  fin,  very  similar 
to  ours.  Only  our  real  salmon  is  absent.  It  occurs  in  many  of  the 
Atlantic  rivers  of  Canada  ;  and  tlierefore  liie  term  "  Caiiailian  salmon  '  is 
an  obvious  misnomer,  if  applied  fas  has  been  done)  to  the  fish  from 
British  Columbia. 

The  fish  sent  from  the  Fraser  river  belong  to  a  species  which  takes  its 
highest  place  among  the  Oncorhynchi.  In  European  anil  part  of  the 
.American  literature  it  is  known  as  the  quinnat  [Oncorhynchus  <]uiiinat)\  in 
tlie  trade  as  Californian  or  Columbian  salmon  ;  on  liie  Columbia  river  as 
chinnock  *  ;  in  other  parts  as  saw-kwey,  or  swck-eye  ;  in  .\iaska  as  the  king 
salmon  (if,  indeeil,  the  .Maskan  fish  is  the  same  species).  Hut  these 
vernacular  names  are.  as  is  always  the  case,  frequently  a|)i)lied  to  different 
s|)ecies,  according  to  locality ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  of  the  factories 
several  species  are  used  for  canning. 

Among  the  salmcjnoids  (jf  the  Pacific  with  which  we  are  uccpiaintetl  at 
])rcsent,  the  quinnat  carries  easily  off  the  palm  with  regard  to  size, 
abundance,  flavour  of  flesh,  ami  economic  imjiortance  generally.  It 
abounds  all  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Pacific  rivers,  from  the 
Sacramento  river  in  the  south  to  Alaska  in  the  north,  and  is  stated  to  be 
equally  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtschalku.  When  in  full  condition, 
on  its  arrival  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  is  adorned  in  its  brightest 
silvery  coat  with  steel-blue  back,  and  not  very  numerous  small  black  star- 
like spots  above  the  lateral  line.  It  has  not  the  same  graceful  lines  of 
the  build  of  the  body  of  the  salmon,  its  head  being  thicker,  the  e^e 
conspicuously  smaller,  the  back  broader,  and  the  tail  shorter:  but  it 
exceeds  the  salmon  in  size,  on  the  Columbia  river  s|)ecimens  being  <jn 
record  of  above  8olb.  in  weight,  and  others  of  6olb.  not  being  .scarce. 
Farther  northwards,  in  .Maska,  I)r,  Bean  has  met  with  individuals  of  loolb. 
and  more.  Sixteen  ])ounds  are  stated  kj  be  the  a\erage  size  of  the  fish 
cauyrht  for  the  canneries  on  the  Sacramento,  and  2olb.  on  the  Columbia  rivers. 


*  Dr.  (iiinther  spells  this  word  chinnock,   but  this  is   prob.ibly  a  misprint. 
So  far  as  1  know  the  word  is  invariably  spelt  with  two  "  o's." 
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Wlicn  llic  lisli  arrive  in  liic  lower  readies  of  liie  rivrrs  tlieir  llesii  is  of  an 
intensel}-  (lee|)  red  salmon-colour,  anil  as  rei,'ar(ls  flavour  not  inferior  to 
that  of  our  best  salmon  ;  ami  il  seems  tlial  tlie  excellenc)'  of  its  flavour 
deteriorates  in  a  mucli  less  dej^ree  by  freezing  o\  other  methods  of 
l)reservalion.  From  in\'  own  limited  experience  I  should  pronounce  il  to 
i)e  firmer,  less  oily,  and  more  easil)'  digested.  After  the  fish  ha\e  been 
some  time  in  fresh  water  the  llesh  pales,  and  becomes  unlit  for  camiing 
purposes,  and  towards  the  eiul  of  their  fresh  water  career  their  flesh  has 
become   white  and   flabby. 

As  in  all  migratory  salmonoids.  locality  much  alTects  the  season  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  ipiinnat,  ami  nKjdifies  its  habits ;  it  is  also  probable  that 
in  the  accounts  of  s(niie  of  the  older  naturalists  the  observations  on  the 
(luinnat  refer  to  more  than  one  species  :  at  any  rale,  we  meet  with  some 
contradictory  statements  which  otiierwise  cannot  be  accouiited  f(jr.  Ikit 
tile  following  facts  seem  to  refer  truly  to  the  quimiat  of  the  C'alifcjrnian  and 
British  Columbian  waters. 

I'larly  in  spring,  by  the  end  of  IMarch,  when  icy  cold  freshets  come 
down  the  rivers  in  conseipience  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
mountains,  the  iiuimiat  assembles  in  its  IkjsIs  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers ;  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  refuses  to  enter  rivers  which  are  not  fetl 
by  snow-water  torrents.  As  long  as  the  fish  are  under  the  influence  of  sea 
water  ihey  continue  to  feeil  well,  freely  taking  any  natural  or  artificial  bail, 
(•radually  they  wijrk  up  higher,  entering  pure  fresh  water  after  a  week  or 
fortnight  F om  this  time  they  cease  to  feed ;  in  fact,  every  other  instinct 
seems  to  be  suppressed  but  tlie  one  which  imi)els  them  lo  j)ush  up  stream 
to  their  si)awning  grounds  near  the  soiuces  of  the  ri\ers,  often  many 
hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  reached  only  after  .several  months  of 
incessant  travel.  During  this  journey  the  quimiat  has  never  been  known  to 
take  or  allempl  to  take  any  nourisliment.  The  rich  store  of  nutrilious 
substance  which  il  has  accumulated  in  its  tissues  during  the  lime  of  plenlv 
among  llie  crustaceans,  worms  and  fish  of  the  ocean,  is  now  gradually  used 
up  lo  su|)ply  the  muscular  energy  for  its  long  journey,  and  to  bring  the 
generative  products  to  nialurily. 

The  run  of  the  quinnat  lasts  throughout  the  summer,  apparently  in 
liiminishing  numbers.  But  a  new  thougli  smaller  ccjntiiigenl  arrives  in  the 
autumn  tor  those  rivers  which  are  not  fed  by  snow  water  coming  from  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  anil  which  then  lia\e  their  water  raised  by 
autumnal  rains.  The  years  vary  locally  with  regard  to  the  abuiulance  of 
(luinnat.  A  writer  in  "  The  Ihilish  Columbia  Annual  "  for  1894  informs 
us  that  a  regular  cycle  of  four  years  obtains  in  the  Fraser  river;  after  a  year 
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chaiacieriseil  by  an  extraordinarily  heavy  run,  tlie  year  f(jlio\vinj;  is 
fairly  ^'ooil,  ilie  tliinl  year  is  Inid,  and  tiie  next  very  iiad.  Tills  does 
not  iiold  i^ood  for  the  ni'i,i,dil>oiirini;  rivers,  some  of  wlikli  liave  never 
failed. 

In  favourable  years  the  number  of  schools  of  ascendlny;  lisli,  and  ihe 
mass  of  individuals  coiniiosiiii;  them,  balHle  calculation;  eye  witnesses  say 
that,  when  the  schools  arrive  at  the  narnjwer  or  shallower  parts  of  the  rivers, 
the  lish  actually  push  each  other  out  (jf  the  water;  or  that  a  stone  thrown 
into  the  mklst  of  a  school  could  not  sink  to  the  bottom  without  touching,'- 
several  (ish.  In  such  localities  the  native  population  reaps  a  rich,  and  to 
'hem  a  most  important,  harvest,  as  these  roughly  cured  lish  are  their  only 
means  of  subsistence  durinfj  the  winter,  when  other  sources  of  food  have 
failed  or  are  exhausted. 

The  spawning  time  varies  within  the  same  ri\er  system  from  July  to 
December.  'I'he  earliest  arrivals  in  the  river  are  said  to  ascend  to  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sea.  After  the  deposition  of  the  spawn  is 
tinished,  the  (juinnats  arc  completely  exhausted.  Total  abstention  from 
foot!  for  several  months,  combined  with  the  exertions  of  the  journey  and 
the  spawning  operation,  besides  wounds  ami  bruises  received  by  contact 
witii  rocks  during  the  passage  of  rajjitls,  have  reduced  the  fish  to  a  condition 
from  which  they  are  unable  to  recover.  Their  body  is  lank  and  emacialeil, 
their  skin  mottled  with  red  jiatches  and  covered  with  a  thick  slime,  under 
which  fester  sores  with  fungoid  growths.  I'",ven  the  instinct  of  returning  to 
the  sea  is  lost;  some  of  the  fish  linger  for  some  weeks  near  the  sjiawning 
beds,  soon  to  join  the  majority  which  h!l|)lessly  lloat  down  the  river.  All 
are  said  to  perish  long  before  reaching  the  sea.  and  this  is  certainly  the 
fact  as  regards  those  which  are  l)eyond  150  or  ?jo  miles  from  the  coast. 
However,  some  must  succeed  in  regaining  salt  water,  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  fish  of  20II).,  30II).,  or  5olb.  do  not  spawn  oftener  than 
once  in  their  lifetime.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  tish  of  the  autumn 
run,  and  such  as  have  spawned  In  the  lower  tributaries,  within  a  inoilerate 
distance  from  the  sea,  are  the  fortunate  survivors. 

The  early  life  <jf  the  quinnat  tloes  not  differ  from  that  of  the  salmon  in 
any  essential  point.  But  when  the  young  tish  has  once  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sea,  and  commenced  to  feed  on  the  marine  creatures  with 
which  tliose  waters  teem,  its  growth  must  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
young  salmon.  I  infer  this  froni  the  comparatively  soft  character  of  the 
bones  of  the  adult  fish,  which  can  easily  be  cut  through  with  the  knife  ;  a 
character  much  more  conspicuous  in  quickly  than  in^  slowly  growing 
salmonoids.      In    the  stomach   of   quinnats    caught  at    sea  animals  have 
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sometimes  been  found  which  are  known  to  live  in  (ieep  water;*  ami  from 
this  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  (juinnat  durinj,'  his  sojourn  in 
the  sea  frequents  such  depths  as  would  be  inaccessible  to  seals  ami 
por|)oises,  which  are  its  principal  enemies. 

Factories  in  which  the  fish  are  cured  for  export,  calleil  "canneries,'" 
have  been  established  for  years  on  all  the  principal   rivers  of  the  I'acitic 
coast,   and  "canned  salmon'"  is  an   article  of  trade  carried  all  over  the 
worlil.     This  industry  tar  exceeds  now  in  importance  all  the  other  fishing 
interests  of  the  coast  taken  together.     It  began  with  small  means  on  the 
Sacramento  river  in  1863,  extcivJed  to  the  Columl)ia  river  in  1870,  and  to 
llie  Fraser  in  1876      On  the  laltiT  river  seventeen  extensive  factories  were 
at  work  in  iSgo,  all  crowded  together  within  twenty-live  miles  of  t'.'   tidal 
and  estuary  porticm  of  the  river.     'I'hey  emplcy  350  boats,  eacli  using  a 
drift-net  150  fathoms  long,  to  catch  the  lish  on  tlitir  entrance  into  the  river. 
( )ne  would  suppose  that  not  many  tjuinnats  can  escape  through  such  a  web 
of  nets.     Indeed,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  in  the  very  good  season  of  1890, 
soiTie    150,000   fish    {().    (/uiiiiiiit  and    ().    tierka)   were    delivered    at   the 
canneries,  and  converieil  into  "canned  salmon""  within  twmty-four  hours, 
riie  statistics  of  ilie  canneries  of  tfie   Columbia  river  furnish  still  more 
startling  evidence  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  quinnat  and  the  extent  of  this 
industry.      In  the  six  years  jireceding   1884   nearly  200,ooo.ooolb.    vvi  re 
canned  on  this  river  alone.      .  aking  the  average  weight  of  the  quinnpt  jf 
diis  river  at  2olb.,  we  find   tliat   in   each  of  these  six  years  1,660,000  have 
been  taken;  a  number  much  below  the  truth,  as  no  allowance  i^   made 
for  the  weight  of  the  offal,  and  the  fish  consumed  fresh  or  captured  by 
the  native  population  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  are  not  included  in  it. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  annual  destruction  of  such  a  vast  number  of 
fish  before  the  spawning  season  should  have  raised  doubts  as  regards  the 
continuance  of  this  ])rosperous  state  of  things  in  the  minds  of  tliose  most 
interested  in  this  industry.    But  whilst  some  perceived  a  distinct  diminution 
in  the  number  of  fish  captured,  others  deny  it,   basing  their  view  on  the 
experience  of  the  annual   variations   in  the  abundance  of  fish.     Years  of 
great  scarcity,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  very  few.  local,  ami  accounted  for 
i)y  the  state  of  the  water  in  a  particular  river.     Howe    -^    to  prevent  a 
])0ssible  exhaustion   of  this  mine  of  weaitii     reg'    itions  n.ivc  been  put  in 
force  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  tl'     '         M  territories.     In  adilition. 


•  III  thi-'  Appendix  I  h.ive  printed  what  probab'     the  oidot  notes  made 

by  a  scientific  i)bserver  on  Pacific  coast  si  on —  ,  the  latc  Mr.  A.  C. 
Anderson,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  scieiuilic  a  .linmcnts  on  the  North- 
west coast. 
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hatclicrics  have  been  erected,  but  these,  I  am  .ifraici,  woiilil  liase  to  l)e  011 
a  gigantic  scale  to  iiave  any  cons|)iciiously  hencticial  effect.  On  liie  Kraser 
river  a  weelily  close  time,  iiesides  (jtiier  regulations,  h;is  been  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  lish,  and  I  trust  that  the  C'anaihan  (Jovernment  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  Mr.  Wiimot's  wise  recommendation  of  an  annua!  close  lime 
if  thev  should  not  have  done  so  alreadv. 


So  far  Dr.  GiinthtT,  and  if  I  venture  to  disagree  on  the  following 
points  with  him  they  arr  details  which  came  under  my  personal 
notict!  while  living  in  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  (jiinthiT  says  :  ''  When  the  lish  (quinnat)  arrive  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  rivers  their  flesh  is  of  an  intensely  deep  red  salmon- 
colour.  .  .  .  After  the  lish  have  been  some  time  in  fresh  water  the 
flesh  pales,  and  becomes  unlit  for  canning  purposes."  If  one  who 
has  only  such  practical  knowledge  as  was  derived  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years'  travels  on  tlie  Pacific  Slope,  in  the  course  of  which,  I 
may  add,  1  have  at  limes  subsisted  for  months  on  end  almost 
exclusively  on  the  finny  subject  of  this  correspondence,  mav 
venture  to  dilifer  from  such  an  accepted  authority,  1  would  say, 
firstly,  that  there  is  a  white  and  a  red-lleshed  (juinnat ;  sccondlv, 
that  it  is  only  owing  to  a  stupid  prejudice  entertained  bv 
European  consumers,  who  will  persist  in  demanding  red-fleshed 
fish,  that  the  white-fleshed  lish  is  considered  "  unlit  for  tanning 
purposes."  The  white-flesht;d  fresh  run  i|uinnal  is  ipiitc  as  g(jod 
as  the  red  one  ;  in  fact,  I  'c  opinion  that  it  has  a  more  delicately 
flavoured  flesh  is  shared  by  many  connoisseurs  on  the  coast.  An 
enormous  amount  of  waste  is  the  consequence  ot  this  ignorant 
prejudice,  for  all  "  white  "  lish  are  thrown  away,  and  tht;  sooner  the 
European  consumer  takes  these  remark.-,  lo  heart  the  longer  a 
business  will  last,  tlie  life  "*■  "M"'-  ;;.  ^pu,  of  regulations  and 
hatcheries,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 

Probablv  Dr.  (jiinther  will  be  better  satisfied  of  the  correctness 
of  my  statement  if  1  quote  the  result  of  two  .■scientific  examinations 
which  were  made  on  this  head  by  well-qualified  persons. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  T.  Mowat,  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  British 
Columbia,   sent   one    whit;   and   one    red-fleshed   (juinnat   to    Prol. 
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Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  In  an 
accom,janying  h'ttt-r  Mr.  iSIowat  explained  tiiat  the  two  lish  were 
fairsa.nples  of  the  September  run,  and  in  their  external  appearanee 
wen  in  every  respeet  the  same  as  the  cjuinnat  that  run  in  June  and 
Julv.  "  I  found,"  he  eontinues,  "  in  making  an  examination  that 
some  of  the  run  is  pure  white,  some  very  pale  pink  Ijordering  on 
white,  some  a  little  darker  pink,  and  others  a  full  colour,  as  per 
sample  sent.  I  also  liiul  some  of  tlu-m  white  on  tin-  outside  near 
the  skin  for  about  an  ineh  in  depth,  then  they  gradually  turn  a  pale 
pink,  dee|)ening  in  colour  as  the  bone  is  readied.  There  are  a  li'W 
(ish  of  ihis  description  found  in  the  June  and  July  run,  but  tlitt 
majority  of  the  quinnat  salmon  running  now  (.September)  are 
white  or  pale  pink.  In  concluding  his  k-tter,  Mr.  Mowat  states 
his  belief,  from  careful  examination,  that  the  white  and  red  lish 
are  one  and  same  specii's  [O.  cliowicka).  Mr.  K.  llo,  I""ish 
Commissioner  of  Japan,  also  agreed  with  this,  having  made  an 
examination  when  visiting  the  I'acilic  coast.  He  considered  that 
they  were  a  different  species  of  white  salmon  from  those  found  on 
thi-  Asiatic  coast.  When  Mr.  Mowat's  letter  and  the  two  salmon 
reached  Washington,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  .\merican 
people  had  just  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  sudden  death 
of  I'rof.  Haird.  In  conse(|uence,  the  newly-appointed  I'nitetl 
States  l'"ish  Commissioner,  I'rof.  (i.  Ilrown  Goode,  replied  to  the 
above  letter.  lie  pronounced  the  while  and  the  red  salmon  to 
belong  to  tlie  same  species. 

The  canning  industry  on  the  Columbia  river  is  rather  older  than 
Dr.  (iiinther  supposes  when  he  gi\t's  the  year  icSyo  as  the  one  that 
witnessed  its  commencement.  It  began  on  that  most  im|)()rtant 
and  earliest  known  of  the  I'acilic  coast  rivers  in  the  vear  iSf)(), 
ami,  as  a  glance  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry,  at  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  lish,  and  fall  in  the  ])rice 
ri-cei\i'(l  for  the  canned  salmon,  shows  the  extraordinarv  rapidilv 
with  which  a  new  industry  is  developed  by  the  cute  Westerner — 
and  is,  consequently,  oxerdoni'  —  I  aiijiend  a  table  c<)vering 
twenty-live  years,  and  gi\  ing  (i)  the  n'.miber  of  cases  packed  (each 
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case  containin^r  forty -eight  ilb.  tins),  (_')  tlu-  number  of  boat^ 
engaged  in  the  I)usine':s,  (3)  the  cost  of  each  lish,  whicli  are  bought 
irrespective  of  weigiit  by  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  and 
(4)  the  market  price  per  case. 


V'car. 

No.  of  ca>fs 
p.ickeil . 

Nci.  i>t  1)11 

iS65 

4000 

2 

1867 

l8,ooi) 

'5 
25 
35 

1868 

28,000 

1869 

100,000 

1870 

150,000 

50 

187 1 

200,000 

75 

1S72 

25c-),ooo 

100 

'■"i/J 

2_so,ooo 

'25 

1874 

35i),O()0 

250 

■«7.S 

375,000 

300 

1870 

4,So,ooo 

400 

1677 

400,000 

45" 

i,S7,S 

400,000 

550 

1871) 

480,000 

75^' 

1880 

530,000 

yoo 

1 881 

550,1)00 

1200 

i88.> 

550,000 

1  soo 

.88, 

()2y,oo;) 

1  700 

1884 

600,000 

1 8'  1) 

'88,s 

550,000 

1800 

i8S() 

448,000 

I()00 

1887 

356,000 

1  ()00 

1888 

306,000 

I  goo 

1880 

318,000 

2000 

i8()o 

436,(HK) 

2000 

Ciist  O.  ( 
tish, 


7|cl. 
7i<l. 
i()(l. 
lod. 
lod. 
1  ( id . 
lid. 

12.1. 
12.1. 
I  2d. 

1 2d. 

I  2d. 

1 2d. 

24d. 

24d. 
3od. 
38d. 
45fl. 
45d. 
45d- 
5od. 
45d. 
45d. 
45d. 
5od. 


Price  .ibtai;ie(l  per 
I'ase  (if  48IL 


64s. 

52s. 

48s. 

40s. 

36.S. 

38s. 

32.S. 

28.S. 

26s. 

22js. 

I8s. 

2I.S. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

20s. 

22s. 

24s. 


I  liave  taken  the  cent  as  one  iialfjxMinv,  and  tlie  ligurts  are 
collected  from  oflieial  sourtcs. 

1  o  arrive  at  the  trutii  concerning  the  many  points  connected 
with  the  salmon  canning:  industry,  concerning  whicli  "authorities  " 
differ,  IS  by  no  means  as  easy  as  would  ajipear  to  the  stranger,  who 
is  unaware  to  what  great  e.Ment  large  pecuniary  interest  gives 
colour  to  the  views  one  hears.  As  an  instaiK  e  of  this  mav  be  eited 
the  divergence  of  opinions  (oncerning  the  "\alual)le  report  of  Mr. 
S.  Wilmot,"  as  Dr.  (iiiiitlier  epitomises  an  official  blue  book  report 
"i'On   the  Salmon   Fisheries  of  I'.ritish  Columbia.*     This  rt'port  by 

*  S.    Wilmot.      Spctini     Ri'ijort     on    the    S.iimoii     hisiicry    and     Fislii-rv 
R(',t,ni!ations  of  the  I'l-.isLT  River,  B.C.     Ottawa,  i.Syi. 
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Mr.  Wilmot  created,  at  the  time,  a  great  stir  in  Rritish  Columbia, 
for  it  was  said  by  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  canning  that 
Mr.  Wihnot's  qualifications  to  write  such  a  report  were  of  a  meagre 
kind.  The  following  passage  from  the  official  annual  report  of  the 
British  Columbian  Board  of  Trade  lor  i8go-i  throws  so  much  light 
upon  the  alleged  nature  of  this  report  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 
After  tracing  the  falling  off  in  the  prices  which  the  salmon  cannery 
owners  were  receiving  for  their  canned  salmon,  owing  to  the 
competition  by  Alaskan  canners,  who  are  "  not  hampered  with 
stringent  and  undesirable  regulations  in  the  pursuit  of  the  industry 
as  are  the  British  Columbian  canners,"  the  Board  of  Trade  report 
proceeds  thus : 

In  the  last  report  of  tlie  Board  of  Tiaile  it  was  ])()imLHl  out  lliat  strong 
efforts  liail  been  made  to  imluce  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fislierics 
Department  at  Ottawa  to  visit  the  province  witii  a  view  of  a  thorougli 
inquiry  into  llie  general  working  of  the  salmon  imhistryand  tlie  regulations 
in  force,  which  have  caused  so  much  friction  between  the  canners, 
fisliernien.  and  tlie  department.  The  Minister,  while  favourai)le  to  the 
suggestion,  tiid  not  lind  it  convenient  to  carry  it  out,  hut  instructed  Mr, 
Wilmot,  who  is  connected  with  the  Fisheries  Department,  lo  visit  the 
province,  and  give  his  views  upon  the  cpiestion.  These  l.itter  were 
olnained  iluring  a  visit  of  two  days  on  the  Fiaser  river,  and  wfre  duly 
connnunicatcd  to  tlie  Minister  in  a  rejjorl  since  pul)lislied  itlie  one  referred 
to),  and  which,  owing  to  tiie  few  hours  in  wiiicli  tiie  observations  were 
made,  was  conse(|uently  full  of  inaccuracies,  exaggerations,  and  statements 
of  a  generally  misleading  character  throughout,  and  was  tiierefore  of  little 
practical  \  alue.  The  indulgence  in  gratuitous  and  insulting  reference  to  our 
cannery  i>roprietors  is  a  marked  and  regrettable  feature  of  Mr.  Wihnot's 
report, 

The  following  winter,  which  I  happened  to  pass  in  \'ictoria,  a 
new  Fishery  Commission  was  sitting  in  \'ictoria,  again  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  sent  bv  the  Dominion  (lovernment  to 
collect  on  the  spot  evidence  bearing  upon  the  framing  of  suitable 
regulations  to  protect  the  rivers  from  over-hshing  and  from 
other  abuses.  Mori'  contradictory  evidciu'e  than  was  elicited 
bv   this    commission    it    would   be    difficult   to    invent.     While   one 
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witness,  owner  or  manager  of  a  salmon  cannery,  and  evidently 
not  over  favourably  inclined  towards  the  proposed  Government 
interference,  would  solemnly  testify  that  he  had  never  seen 
dead  salmon  floating  on  his  river,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  the  greater  part  of  the  salmon  that  ascended  the  rivers 
during  the  run  returned  to  the  sea,  another  witness  would  testify 
that  he  had  seen  rivers  for  miles  covered  with  dead  salmon,  and 
that  he  believed  not  one  fish  in  a  hundred  ever  got  back  to  the 
Pacific  ! 

I  remember  once  taking  a  globe-trotting  friend,  who  had  been 
only  a  few  days  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  one  of  these  sittings.  He 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  subject,  and  had  never  heard  the 
old  yarns  of  pigs  in  Oregon  and  California  being  fattened  on 
salmon  and  peaches,  of  the  up-country  farmers  who  annuallv 
manured  their  fields  with  these  fish,  or  of  inland  settlers  who,  it 
was  said,  usiid  to  be  able  to  walk  across  streams  on  the  backs  of 
salmon.  Hearsay  evidence  was  also  allowed  by  the  Fish  Com- 
missioners, and  some  strange  stories  were  related,  but  nothing  was 
more  startling  than  the  conflicting  "personal  knowledge"  of 
witnesses.  As  we  entered  the  hall  where  the  commission  was 
sitting,  the  owner  of  a  salmon  cannery  happened  to  be  under 
examination,  and  by  his  evidence  was  trying  to  oppose  a 
prohibition  the  Government  was  endeavouring  to  enforce,  prevent- 
ing cannerymen  from  lasting  the  offal  of  their  establishments 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  tons  of  lish  entrails,  and  other  equally 
offensive  refuse,  back  into  the  stream,  which  had  been  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  coast  country.  He  declared  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  those  people  who  lived  further  down  tlie  stream 
being  injuriously  affinU'd  by  it.  "  He  had  lived  at  the  cannt'ry  half 
the  time,  and  his  tea,  coffee,  and  other  food  were  prepared  with 
water  out  of  the  river."  "Hogs,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "are  also 
very  tond  of  salmon,  some  people  cooking  the  salmon  before 
giving  them  to  the  hogs."  .\t  this  point  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Wilniot,  interrupted  the  witness  by  stating  that 
"  he  hat!  .^een  a  herd  of  cows  eat  a  canoe-load  of  salmon  in  a  dav  ; 
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the  s;iIinoii  weighing  from  35lb.  to  4()lb.  each,  and  they  were 
caught  by  himselt."* 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  supply  of  sahnon  that  swarmed  up  every 
stream,  along  the  littoral  of  the  north-west  of  America  as  late  as 
lifteen  years  ago,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate  idea.  Though  I 
have  never  performed  the  feat  of  walking  across  a  stream  on  the 
backs  of  fish,  which  many  an  old-timer  will  swear  he  has  done,  I 
have  certainly  seen  the  fish  so  numerous  near  their  spawning 
ground  that  nowhere  could  you  have  thrown  a  stone  into  tlu;  water 
without  hitting  a  salmon.  I  remember  well  how  surprised  I  was 
with  what  1  saw  when  I  first  reached  the  Pacific  coast  waters.  I 
was  travelling  in  a  canoe  along  the  coast  of  Puget  Sound,  and  had 
stopped  at  a  little  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  to  buy  a  box 
of  matches,  which  happened  to  be  thi;  last  one  the  storekeeper  had 
on  hand.  It  cost  a  "  bit,"  equal  to  6r/.,  which  was  then  the  smallest 
loin  in  currency  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  When  I  made  some  joking 
remark  about  the  profitableness  of  selling  matches  at  ^d.  a  box,  the 
man  replied,  that,  as  he  usually  sold  three  boxes  for  a  quarter  (ia.), 
he  would  givi-  me  a  trifle  to  level  up  the  bargain,  (joing  to  a  huge 
fish-drying  rack  adjoining  the  store,  he  came  back  and  presented 
me  with  a  freshly-caught  .?5lb.  tyhee  salmon  (or  quinnat),  as 
beautiful  a  tish  as  you  could  wish  to  see  anywhere.  Thi-^  gift  he 
valued  at  less  than  a  halfpenny  box  of  matches.  Those  da)s  have 
long  passed  away,  for  trans-continental  railways  connecting  the 
\orth-west  with  the  Eastern  States,  a  greatly  increased  population, 
and  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  scores  upon  scores  of  salmon  canneries 
along  the  coast,  waylaying  the  salmon  at  the  mouth  of  every  larger 
stream,  has  not  only  created  markets  which  formerly  did  not  exist 
but  has  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  supplv,  particularly  in  the 
rivers  on  the  .\meriian  side  of  the  line. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  Dr.  Giinther's  account  to  which  1 
would  like  to  refer. 


*   1  t|iiote  litLT.illy  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Victorian  Times 
■of  the  followiiiii-  <l,iy. 
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Another  detail  that  must  not  he  overlooked  is  that  Wasliington 
and  Oregon  liave  different  and  far  h-ss  strict  fishery  hiws  than  those 
in  I'oree  in  l>ritish  Coliimi)ia.  Looking  at  the  issues  involved  by 
this  difference  from  the  two  standpoints,  i.e.,  of  an  American  and 
of  a  Canadian  Ijusint'ss  man,  the  following  ari'  the  conclusions  at 
wh.ich  each  will   probably  arrive. 

In  Wasliington,  the  waters  of  which  state  ar'  not  separated 
trom  those  of  IJritish  Columbia  by  a  more  tangible  division  than  a 
line  dravvn  on  the  maps,  the  passage  of  the  anti-lishtrap  law  was 
recently  made  the  subject  of  hot  political  strife,  the  ])ecuMiarv 
interests  involved  being  very  considerable,  and  of  widespread 
influence.  Mshtraps,  be  tlu^y  salmon  wheels,  trajjs,  or  other 
mechaniial  contrivances  to  catch  the  ascending  salmon  without 
allowing  any  to  escape  to  propagate  their  species,  reflect,  of  course, 
most  injuriously  upon  the  whole  business.  Nobodv,  and  the  shrewvl 
American  least  of  all,  can  entertain  any  doubt  about  that,  but  so 
reckless  of  the  future  are  your  true  "builders  of  the  great  Western 
Empire,"  as  they  lo\e  to  call  themselves,  that  no  consideration 
whatever  is  given  to  the  future  outlook.  Let  everv  salmon  perish, 
let  the  species  become  e.xtinct,  provided  the  next  few  vears'  harvest 
iill  their  tin  cans  and  their  lapacious  pockets.  Hut  the  shrewd 
manipulators  of  salmon  traps  in  American  waters  had  enemies  in 
their  own  camp,  for  the  seine  men,  as  the  lishernien  using  the  far 
more  legitimate  nets  are  called,  seeing  what  a  sjjeedv  imkI  to  the 
whole  industry  traps  were  bound  to  bring  about,  rebelled, 
and  brought  all  their  influence  to  bear  in  fostering  popular 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  anti-trap  laws.  In  this,  those  of  the 
Hritish  Columbian  tannery-men,  who  had  no  interest  in  American 
water,  helped  as  much  as  they  could,  for,  of  course,  traps  wvxv 
almost  as  fatal  to  them  as  they  were  to  Ami-rican  cann<'rv-men. 
Curiously  enough,  not  all,  however,  of  the  British  Columbian 
reprt'si'ntatives  of  the  canning  industry  joined  in  this  wholesome 
crusade,  at  least  if  one  can  believe  accounts  pul)lisheil  in  the 
Seattk-  and  Tacoma  newspapers.  There  existed  among  the  15ritish 
Columbians    interested    in     the    business    a    considi'rable    number 
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who  h;id  invested  their  dollars,  to  the  extent  of  many  hundred 
thousands,  in  canneries  and  in  traps  on  the  Ameritan  side  of 
the  lin(>,  where  a  far  more  unrestricted  exploitation  of  tish-wealth 
was  possible.  l*"rom  this  it  can  be  seen  what  multifarious  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  how  careful  one  has  to  be  in  the  examination 
of  evidence  bearing  upon  all  ipiestions  when  inip>)rtant  interests 
are  at  stake.* 

Every  few  years  the  run  of  salmon  is  so  jrnat  and  so 
concentrated  as  to  cause  a  glut  in  the  market  and  at  the  canneries. 
Thus  the  year  iN(>7  was  such  a  great  season,  and  some  pertectly 
authentic  inslanc<'s  of  enormous  catches  b\'  tin-  most  primitive 
means  were  reiorded.  In  tiie  open  Puget  Sound  waters  immense 
shoals  of  salmon  approaih  tlu'  passages  Ix'tween  the  numerous 
islands,  and  here  the  Indians  make  big  hauls.  Provided  with  a 
large  wide-meslu'd  net  they  go  out  in  their  large  war  canoes,  and 
placing  the  net  blanket-like  upon  the  water  sink  it  in  that  position, 
a  big  canoe  being  anchored  at  each  corner,  where  the  net  is  held 
bv  a  strong  ro[)e.  \\\  kee])ing  a  sharp  look-out,  and  the  use  of  a 
wliite  cord  running  at  an  angle  up  from  the  depth  attained  by 
the  net,  the  catchers  perceive  when  a  shoal  is  passing  over  the 
net.  Then  as  (juicklv  as  possible  liie  net  is  drawn  u[)  at  the 
four  corners,  the  lish  aciumulaling  in  the  sag  ol  the  net.  Last 
vear,  according  to  the  I'nforiiin  'finics.  six  l)ig  war  c:inoes 
lishing  in  tiiis  manner  caught  lo.ooo  salmon  in  a  little  over 
three  hours  off  the  coast  of  \'ancouver  Island  (I>eecher's  lUiy). 
Four  thousand  were  taken  to  X'ictoria,  the  rest  were  smoki;d  by 
the  Indians  for  their  own  use.  .\s  there  are  no  canneries  in  the 
neighl)()urliood  of  Pn-echer's  Pay  or  X'ictoria,  the  tish  had  to  be 
disposed    of   among   the    inhabitants,    who    thus    ol)tained    tliree  or 
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*  Tlie  Hiitisli  (  olunihi.i  p.uk  iluriiiy  the  l,ist  tlircr  \e;ics,  coiu'crniiit;- wliitli 
statislic.il  details  1i.i\l'  ju^l  rc.iihcd  me,  w.is  as  folic iW'^  :  In  iSci;.  1,1115,477 
cases;  ill  |S()S,  4()f),-,j')  ;  ;iiul  in  lS()i),  (i7(),fiii()  ca-r--.  In  lSi)7  the  I'lviser 
ii\er  p.ick  w.is  ,S(iii,45()  c;im's  ;  .SUeena  river,  (i5,()(i5 ;  Rivers  inU'l,  4i>,jii7  ; 
.N'.ias  ri\er,  _'ii,,S47  ;  I. owe  Inlet,  iii,(i(i();  .\,iinu  1  Inrhoiir,  .4.1.^7;  .\lerl  M;iv, 
.SOiij;  West  (\),i--t,  \'.l.,  44;4.  I'^ich  case  coiii.iins  forty-eight  lib.  tins  ol 
salmon. 
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four  big   salmon   for  a  quarter  (shilling),   for   the    marki-t   was,   of 
coursi',  overstocked. 
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In  that  part  of  Puget  Sound  wliiili  is  in  Anieriian  territory 
salmon  traps  were  still  at  wf)rk  last  year.  Kanehers  and  f.irmers 
living  near  the  banks   of  any   of   the    scores   of   streams    emptving 
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into  l*u<rct  Sound  an>  in  the  lial)it  of  riiiininfj;  tlifsc  tra|)s  in 
conjinution  with  the  nearest  cannery.  'I'he  latter  furnish  tiie 
traps,  and  send  small  steamers  or  seows  to  eollect  the  eateh. 
in  one  instance  I  heard  of  40,000  salmon  heinjr  caught  hv  a  slnj^le 
trap. 

The  salmon  fretjuenting  Alaskan  streams  are  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  on  the  Paeilie  Slope.  We  hear  of  salmon  weighing  ijolb. 
and  1501b.  in  the  Yukon  and  Kadiak  regions.  The  waste  of  fish- 
life  going  on  among  the  Alaskan  canneries  appears  to  be  greater 
than  anywhere  else,  if  we  can  believe  the  Canadian  Blue  liooks, 
where  it  is  stated  that  at  one  cannery  in  one  day  20,000  fish  of  an 
average  weight  of  lolb.  each  were  thrown  away  because  of  the 
inade(|uat(>  appurtenances  of  the  establishment  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  run.  'Ilu;  same  Blue  Book  refers  to  the  land-locked 
salmon  of  British  Columbian  lakes,  but  though  1  hold  strong 
views  upon  the  matter,  the  scientific  evidence  which  has  been 
summed  up  against  the  presence  of  true  land-locked  salmon  in 
any  liritish  Columbian  lake  makes  me  afraid  of  giving  an  outsider's 
views. 

To  till-  iiativt-  jjopulation  dwelling  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
Pacific  Slo|)e  streams,  and  who,  from  time  immemorial,  relied 
exclusively  upon  the  salmon  run  for  their  winter  provender,  more 
(exclusively  even  than  did  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  upon  the 
''buffalo,"  the  immense  diminution  in  the  number  of  salmon  that 
reach  the  upper  waters  has  been  a  most  serious  matter — it  spells 
starvation.  For,  unlike  his  brother  east  of  the  Rockies,  who  could 
kill  other  big  game  when  the  bison  became  scarce,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  interior  of  Firitish  Columbia,  and 
the  chase  of  occasional  deer  or  bear  in  the  dense  forests  was  ever 
a  matter  of  dangerous  uncertainty. 

ft  was  said  that  every  tie  of  the  Panama  railway  cost  a  human 
life.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  cwt.  of  salmon 
which  is  dipped  out  of  the  muddy  water  at  the  Columbia  or  Fraser 
estuaries  condemns  one  native  to  starvation  ;  but  it  comes 
unpleasantly  near  the  truth  if  we  remember  that,  by  depriving  him 
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in  a  wholesale  manner  of  tlie  only  food  witli  vvhieli  nature  in  many 
of  the  interior  gameless  rejrions  has  provided  him,  starvation  could 
be  avoided  only  by  bt'coming  homeless  wanderers.  And  this  is 
what  has  happened  to  thousands  during  the  past  (|uartt;r  of  a 
century.  Only  those  who  have  been  among  them  can  realise  the 
inexpressible  misery  of  the  lot  which  our  boasted  civilisation  has 
thrust  upon  beings  who,  a  lifetime  ago,  were  "  monanhs  of  all  they 
surveyed." 

Considering  that  some  perfectly  incorrect  information  con- 
cerning salmon  tly-lishing  has  lieen  disseminated  by  the  English 
press,  it  is  as  well  to  repeat  what  really  everyone  at  all  interested 
in  the  matter  does  know,  i.e.,  that  the  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast 
does  not  take  the  fly.* 

Quite  good  sport  with  the  spoon  can  be  enjoyed  near  Victoria, 
and  round  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  when  the  various 
species  of  salmon  come  in  from  the  open  Pacific  and  the  run 
commences.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  catch  half  a  dozen  big  salmon 
in  a  short  afternoon,  and  if  you  are  in  a  canoe  you  will  get  all  tin- 
fun  you  want  before  you  have  these  big  'uns  King  dead  in  the 
bottom  of  your  canoe. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  concluding  this  chapter  with  an  account 
of  a  very  curious  lish  said  to  belong  to  the  .salmonoids,  and  which 
is  believed  to  exist  in  some  of  the  mountain  lakes  of  Oregon,  at 
least  it  does  so  in  the  imagination  of  journalists,  who  have  given 
much  space  to  accounts  of  it.  The  following  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  E.wviiiiicr  : 

A  wondeiiul  lisii  is  l)ec()niini,'-  numerous  in  (loose  T.ake.  Tt  is  called 
by  some  tlie  "  -reenlnick  "  fisli,  for  it  is  certainly  an  inllalionisi.  It  lias  tiie 
power  to  fill  itself  with  air  until  it  becomes  very  imali  like  a  round  hall, 
nf  evenin-s  about  suntlown  they  may  he  seen  l>layin,-,^  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  will  swell  up  by  takin-  in  the  air.  and  the  wind  will  hlow 
them  over  the  lake.     Tliey  rellect  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  when 


I 


*  The  "steel-head."  which,    as    already   said,    is    reallv   a   trout,   will  not 
inlrequcnti)-  rise  to  the  fl>-  in  fresh  water. 
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s|)()rting  over  llic  lake  are  a  j,n-aiKl  sight.  A  luiiiter  several  weeks  ago  saw 
a  crane  swallow  one  of  lliese  fisli  when  in  its  normal  condition,  but  before 
the  crane  had  got  more  than  (ifly  feel  up  above  the  lake  the  fish  had  taken 
in  enoiigli  air  to  explode  the  crane,  which,  at  the  sound  of  a  rejiort  like 
that  of  a  gun,  flew  all  to  atoms,  and  the  fish  came  lightly  down  on  the 
water,  no  worse  off  for  the  short  ride  in  tiie  air.  Tiie  fish  is  a  great 
curiosity,  never  having  been  found,  I  believe,  in  other  waters. 

The  last  statement   is  true. 


\ ; 


CHAPTKR  X. 

IMOXKKklXd    IN     KOOTEXAV. 

How    KooTKNAV  p:.\ii:i<gi:i)    '  kom   its   Wild   Statk. 

l.NDKMAUi.S'  truu  as  is  tin-  triti;  saying  tliat   a  counlrv  in  a  state 
of  perfert  uildness  lacks  human   interest,  it  is  e(|iially  certain  that 
the    first   stage   on    the    road    to    settlt-nu-nt,    accentuated    by    tliat 
dishevelled    go-as-you-please    look    which    is    inseparable    from   it, 
arouses  regrets  at  the  disappearance  of  the  primeval  in  inanimate 
as    well    as    animate    Nature.       A    few    roving    prospeitors,    birds 
ot    thght,    tarrying    no    longer    than    their    scanty    "  grub    outfit " 
permits,  and  flitting  to   more  settled  regions  when  the  first  autumn 
snowstorms     threaten  to  cut  them  off  entirely  ;   the  first  log  cabin 
wherein    a   white    man    has    passed    in    dreary    solitude    the    loii"- 
winter;   more  prospectors,  more  log  (  ii)ins,  followed  some  months 
later  by  an  organised  miners'  camp,  with  a  white  woman  or  two  to 
grace    it — that    is   the    story   of  the    first  opening   up    of  a   "  new 
country"    in   the  Western   sense.      Having   had   a   >mall   personal 
share  in  precisely  this  evolution  in  the  case  of  a  district  which  now 
ranks  among  the  most  important  in  the  whole  of  Western  Canada, 
from  that   early  stage  when  there  was  not  a  single  white  settler  in 
it,    I    propose    to   give    a   prosy    account    of    my   experiences.       It 
may   perhaps    have    some    intert;st    for  thosi'    who   know    only   by 
hearsay  what  pioneering  means,  and   who   live   their  lives   with   a 
policeman   trying  their  front    docjr   every  night,  and   a  post-office 
round   the    corner.       As    it    is,   moreover,  the    fashion    to  show   no 
shame   when  betraying   ignorance  concerning  gi-ographv,  and    to 
say:   "Wasn't  taught  at  school  where  your  'Far  West'  commences 
or  where  it   leaves  off,"  a   few  geographical   details   may  make  it 
unnecessary  to   resort   to  the  usual  "  suOicient   for  the  day   is  the 
West  thereof  "  kind  of  excust-. 
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^'oiithlul  ciilluisiasin  aiul  a  tlioroii^h  bclicl  in  the  liiliirc  nt  tin- 
l)caiililiil  KoDlrnav  Toimtry  I  liad  aciidciilally  slnmlilid  upon  (  ansrd 
nif  to  slioiil(l<'r  tasks  as  homI  as  tin  y  \\<'rt'  tr\in^.  As  tlic  si  riif 
ol  my  pionicrin^  lia>  now  Ix'ionir  an  itnpcrtant  niinini;  nifion, 
where  many  millions  oi  I'lngiisli  an<l  American  eapital  lia\c  ix'cii 
invested,  it  may  i)r  as  well  for  mi'  to  ^tate.  hclore  enterin<r  upon  my 
task  of  devotinif  a  eliapter  or  luo  to  its  as  yet  unwritten  history, 
that  I  no  louLjer  have  any  pecuniary  interests  in  tji'  district. 

Tiic  present  division  of  Kooteiias-  l)istricl  into  West,  M.ist,  .md 
North  Kootenay  came  into  forci-  only  reicntly,  man\'  vcirs  after 
my  lirsl  introdu,  lion  to  this  land  of  silver  mines  and  lovelv  Alpine 
si'eiicry.  The  latter  event  occurred  in  l^>S_^  when  I  made  a 
huntinjf  expedition  to  the  northern  part  of  Idaiio,  whii  h  was  then 
about  the  most  remote  territory  of  the  I'nited  States  outside  of 
Alaska.  Ihe  southern  part  of  the  Kootenay  country  lies  in  Idaho, 
and  iiere  conus  in  a  neiessary  eX|)lau.ition  concerniufr  the  spelling 
of  that  name,  for  it  is  s.ife  to  s.iy  th.it  it  iiolds  the  record  for 
variety.  In  the  lirsl  IJiue  IJook  dealing  with  Kooteii.iy  (I'alliser's), 
we  find  it  s|)clt  ("out.inie,  Kont.inie,  Kootonay,  Kootenai.  ;ind 
Kootenay.  Other  writers  have  varied  it  into  Kutunas.  Kootanas, 
Kutnch.is,  Kutonas,  Coutanies,  Cotonoi,  Kitunahas,  Kootenuha. 
The  deriv.ition  is  iirohahly  to  he  traci'd  to  the  wonl  "  co,"  water, 
.'uul  "  tinni'h,"  people.  To-day  tht;  Surveyor-(ieneral  of  the 
Dominion  (iox'ernment  spells  it  Kootenav  in  his  ol'licial  documents, 
while  the  chief  of  the  Dominion  (leological  .Survey  rigorouslv 
al)ides  hv  Ke.otanie.  The  British  ("ohnnhia  (iov<'rnment,  on  the 
other  hand,  invari.ahly  uses  Kootenav,  while  the  I'nited  St.ites 
(iovt'rnment.  in  its  olTu-ial  ma])s  of  that  part  of  the  district  which 
lies  south  of  the  .\if  in  their  own  territory  (Mont.ina  and  Idaho), 
sticks  to  Kootenai  .\s  the  (iovernments  of  liritish  ('ohnnhia 
and  of  th(!  I'nited  Stntes  are  those  most  immediately  interested, 
I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  use 
Kootenay  for  the  British  Columbia  portion,  ;ind  Kootenai  for  the 
I'nited  States  part. 

That   part   of  Kooten.iv  now  known  ;is  West    Kootenav  was  in 
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iSSj  ii  pt-rffttly  im'mhahitfd  wiUltTiiess,  not  a  >iii^Ir  mHIit,  not  a 
siiiLjIc  lioiisc  marri'd  llic  soliuidi'  ol  this  vast  tract,  (|iiit<'  twiic  the 
size  1)1  Wales.  Its  niouiUaiiis  wcrt-  imtroildfii,  anil,  cxicptinjf 
c'aril)()ii  and  mountain  ),'oat  trails,  without  a  path  of  any  kind.  ( )nly 
one  of  its  liroad  ri\trs  and  loxciy  lakes  was  oecasionallv  scored  hv 
the  i|uainl!y  modelled  pine  hark  c.inoes  of  the  I'l.ithow  s,  craft 
unlike  anv  other  in  the  whole  world.*  The  Indians  were  ;i  smiliuLJ, 
primitive  lot,  a  hreechcloth  their  oidy  j^farnient,  a  tent-like  tirf>cf 
made  of  reeds  their  oidy  dwellin^r.  'Towards  tlie  north-east  and  west 
the  district  was  comj)letely  shut  off  from  the  r<st  ol  the  |)rovince  1)\- 
impassahle  mountains,  for  the  old  Dewdney  trail  thai  once  |).issed 
throujfh  West  Kooten.iy  h.id  loni^  become  compieleK  hhickiil  1)\ 
timber  and  slides,  and  not  a  human  l)einjr  had  hein  over  it  for  more 
than  ten  yea'  ■;.  The  three  trans-continental  railw.iys  that  now  t,i|) 
Kooten.'iy  w  re  as  yet  thiiitfs  of  the  future,  and  it  took  weeks  of 
horseback  and  canoe  travel  to  reaih  Kootenay  I.;ike.  The  onl\' 
l)oint  from  which  it  could  be  ap]jroached  w.is  Irom  tlie  south  77''/ 
Sinyacjuatceii,  near  the  present  Sandpoint,  the  ne.irest  larj^er 
settlement  bein^  Walla  Walla,  more  than  400  miles  olf. 

I'p  to  iS<S3  no  ijuartz  mines  of  any  sort  had  ever  been  found  in 
either  of  th«'  Kootenay s,  for  tlu>  i^ood  reason  that  no  |)rospeitin}f 
h.id  ever  been  done  there  for  (juartz. 

In  ICast  Kootenay,  a  country  into  which  Wales  could  be  litt<'d 
one  and  a  half  times,  matters  then  stood  a  little  differently.  It  had 
had  a  short-lived  mining  boom,  but  had  long  subsided  into  its 
primeval  state,  the  eleven  grizzly  old  timers  who  made  ujj  the  white 
population  acientuating,  if  anything,  the  remoteness  of  Kootcn.ay 
from  civilisation.  How  the  one  subject  of  their  thoughts,  the 
"  l)oom,"  had  come  about  can  be  told  verv  briefly.  Indians  had 
(li.scovered  in  i(S()j  rich  alluvial  diggings  in  a  little  gulch  penetrating 
into  the  western   face  of  the   Rockies,   here   rising  from  the  vallev 
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*  I  lie  huli.uis  inhabiiiiiijf  tlif  Liiult  Kooieti.iv  \';illi.y  mrWi-^t  KiKitcn.ix  i 
wore  iiftin  c.ilk'd  I'i.itbuws  in  the  c.irlier  iiistdrius  of  the  .N'urtli-wcst.  It  w.is 
a  litiT.il  tnin^l.iiion  of  the  name  trivcn  lo  ihcin  by  thu  h'rciicli  vov<i,i;i'iii's  in 
iht'   I'lir  ( dnipjinics'  tl.iys. 
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like  a  giant  wall  8000ft.  high.  A  couple  of  wandering  trappers 
heard  of  it,  and  through  them  the  news  spread,  and  eventually 
populated  this  remote  ireek,  which  at  first  was  known  as 
.Studhorse  and  then  as  Wildhorse  Creek,  with  the  usual  seething 
mass  of  excited  miners.  From  the  nearest  settlemen*,  the 
already  mentioned  Walla  Walla,  50(j  miles  of  impenetrable 
forests  separated  them.  All  necessaries  of  life  kept  at  famine 
prices,  flour  selling  at  from  4.V.  to  lo.v.  the  pound,  and 
even  the  simplest  mining  tools  being  practically  unobtainable 
during  the  first  season.  Only  very  rich  claims  could  under  such 
circumstances  pay,  wages  being,  of  course,  extraordinarily  high — 
i5dol.  a  day  for  the  ordinary  miner.  For  a  season  or  two  hundreds 
of  miners  sunk  shafts,  built  flumes  to  carry  water,  and  blasted  into 
the  banks  and  bed  of  the  creek,  only  a  minority,  however,  making 
sufiiciently  rich  strikes  to  pay  them.  Then  other  distant  camps  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  (Big  Bend  and  Helena)  came  to  the  fore, 
fascinating  tales  of  their  superior  richness  causing  the  ever  restless 
miners  to  stampede  thither  with  the  same  speed  that  had  marked 
their  advent.  Not  long  afterwards  Wildhorse  was  a  deserted 
camp,  untidy  heaps  of  tailings,  scores  of  tunnels  and  laboriouslv 
constructed  water  ditches,  and  hundreds  of  prospect  holes  sunk  at 
likely  looking  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  with  some  scores 
oi  deserted  log  shacks  telling  the  jiathetic  tale  of  a  forsakeii 
mining  camp. 

What  the  "  old  camj),"  as  in  later  years  it  was  familiarly  called, 
must  have  been  like  in  its  heyday  in  the  early  sixties,  no  one  who 
has  knock<'d  about  Wi'stern  placer  mines  need  be  told.  l"\)r  one 
season  it  had  been  a  very  live  camp,  for  it  was  remoter  from 
civilisation  than  any  other  in  North  America,  and  the  pistol 
flourishing  cut-throats  of  Californian  and  Montana  mining  camps 
flocked  hithtT  in  full  expectation  that  here  at  least  they  would  be 
safe  from  unpleasant  interviews  with  that  terror  to  their  class. 
Judge  Hegbie,  to  whom  more  than  to  an\-  other  man  is  due  the 
province's  fair  reputation.  Among  the  l;iwless  parasites  that  infest 
e\  ery    camp,    British    Cdlumbi.i    was    an\tliing     i)ut    p()])ulai-        In, 
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Wildhorsf  tht-se  gentry  expected  to  luivu  a  "  high  old  time,"  for  the 
nearest  jail,  police  officer,  or  magistrate  was  more  than  a  month's 
journey  off,  and  the  outlawed  gamblers,  murderers,  and  out-of-a-job 
desperadoes  flocked  to  Kootenay  in  numbers  that  boded  ill  for  the 
camp.  But  they  had  counted  without  Judge  O'Reill)-,  who, 
accompanied  by  a  single  constable,  hurried  up  from  the  coast  to 
W'ildhorse  as  fast  as  horses  and  canoes  would  take  him,  reaching 
the  remote  gulch  with  the  lir^t  rush  of  the  dangerous  element. 
Assembling  as  many  of  th>  ipiners  as  chose  to  attend  in  front  of 
the  single-roomed  log  cabin  which  he  had  turned  into  a  temporary 
courthouse,  whiU;  a  larger  oni'  was  being  built  as  fast  as  liberally 
e.xpendcd  gold  would  fell  and  s(iuare  logs,  Judge  O'Reilly  made  a 
famous  speech  which  is  still  remembered  throughout  the  mining 
camps  on  the  Slope.  Standing  near  the  pole  from  ,vhich  floated  the 
Union  Jack  as  the  only  symbol  of  authority  to  be  seen,  he  said  : 
"  Boys,  I  am  here  to  keep  order  and  to  adminijter  the  law.  Those 
who  don'i  want  law  and  order  can  '  git,'  but  those  who  stay  with 
the  camp,  remember  on  what  side  of  the  line  the  camp  is;  for, 
boys,  it  there  is  shooting  in  Kootenay  there  will  bt;  hanging  in 
Kootenay."  * 

There  was  but  one  murder  in  old  Wildhorse,  that  of  Jack 
Lawson,  the  constable.  An  old  grave  at  the  trail  side,  near 
Bonner's  Ferry,  which  I  have  passed  scores  of  times,  and  near 
which,  oddly  enough,  a  similar  end  as  Law^son's  nearly  overtook 
me,  m.i.rks  the  spot  where,  after  a  three  weeks'  hunt,  justice,  in 
the  shape  of  rifles  in  the  hands  of  deputy  sheriffs,  ended  the 
career  of  the  defiant  murderer. 

The  Wildhorse  boom  was,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  short-lived 
one,  and  in  i<S.Sj,  when  1  struck  tiie  country,  the  litltr  had  long 
reverted  to  conditions  almost  as  primeval  as  before  the  rush. 
Only     eleven    white    settlers    li\c(l    in    the    vast    East     Kootenay 


*  Two  old  miners,  (lark  .iiul  Dnylf,  whu  were  present  on  the  incision,  f,'a\  e 
me  this  version  of  Juclge  O'Reilly's  speech.  It  varies  but  trillingly  from 
I5.incroft's  version.  Wlien  I  asked  .\lr.  O'Keilly  tur  the  renl  version,  he  told  nie 
he  had  lonif  forgotten  the  exaet  words  he  hail  used. 
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District.  Most  of  them  were  liviiij;  rouiul  tlio  t)ld  camp,  where 
some  scores  (if  Chinamen ,  wlio  liad  wandered  into  i\oolenay  alter 
the  exocUis  of  the  white  mint  rs,  were  now  diggintr-over  the  old 
ground,  and  wasliing  the  old  tailings  lf)r  a  second  and  third  time, 
with  the  tireless  diligence  of  their  race. 

This  community  of  eleven  white  men  was  a  somewhat  unique 
little  settlement,  and  a  more  isolatt.'d  one  it  would  be  diiticult  to 
imagine.  .\s  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  pojjulation  of  this 
infinitely  remote  gulch  in  the  ht-.irt  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  had 
been  counted  by  hundreds,  the  camp  still  h(>ld  its  old  franchise  of 
returning  two  mend)ers  to  the  provincial  House  of  Parliament, 
which  in  iSS_>  consisted  of  twentv-four  or  twenty-five  members. 
So  evenly  matched  had  been  tlu-  "ins"  and  the  "outs"  in 
provincial  politics  that  neither  party  had  dared  to  ilisfranchise 
Wildhorse.  The  ])lace  also  boasted  of  a  gold  lommissioner,  who 
acted  as  his  own  constable,  returning  olliciT,  and  registrar,  a 
postmaster,  who  made  up  and  received  four  mails  in  the  year,  j.nd 
who  was  one  of  the  two  storekeepers  in  Kootenay,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionarv,  who  was  at  iht;  head  of  the  ])rimitive  little 
Indian  school  and  mission  that  had  been  starti'd  many  years  before 
by  the  famous  I'ather  De  Smet.  The  two  white  women  in  the  camp 
had  come  in  during  the  boom  lifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  and 
had  never  been  out  of  the  camp  since  then,  and  as  they  were  the 
wives  of  the  two  rival  storekee|jers  they  had  not  even  the  chance 
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oving  each  other's  comi'anv'.      If   I   add  that  seven  of  these 


eleven  old  timers  were  Irishmen,  to  which  n.'itionalitv  also  the  two 
women  belonged,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  present 
the  element  for  a  good  deal  ol  political  fun.      To  the  two  legislators 
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allowance    of  /,So,    which    was    attached  to   the    office  of   M.l'.P. 

(Member  of  the    Provincial   I'arli.iment i.      It   was   none  too   much, 

for    a    journey    to    the    c.i])ital    was    in    th()..e    days    a  formidable 
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liorsfbark  ride  of  some  live  hiiiulrcd  miles  over  the  worst  trails 
imajriiiaijic,  through  Idaho  and  Wasliingtoii,  until  tht;  Oregon  Sliort 
line  to  Purtlaiid,  in  Oregon,  ivas  reached,  where  a  coast  steamer 
could  he  taken  to  \"ictoria.  By  no  other  means  could  the  coast 
country  of  H.C".  be  reached  at  that  time  from  Kootenay.  During 
the  winter  months  Wildhorsc  was  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
world.  In  cons(,-quence  of  this  the  two  M.I'.l'.  had  to  start  for 
\ictoria  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  reach  \'ictoria  when  the  House 
opened   in  January. 

The  eleition  which  preceded  my  visit  led  t(}  a  remarkable 
imbroiylio  which  made  it  an  historical  one.  Ten  of  the  eleven 
voters,  so  the  story  goes,  had  split  into  two  t'cjuai  parties,  while  the 
eleventh,  upon  whom  rested  the  fate  of  the  election,  was  kept  for  a 
week  bi-forc  the  imi)ortant  d.iy  in  such  an  incapable  conditicui  by 
both  parlies  that  the  returning  ol'lici^r  refused  to  accept  a  vote 
given  by  such  a  "  corjjse."  As  the  law  n'(|uired  that  the  senior 
member  should  bt;  ehHted  by  a  majority,  and  there  was  no 
majority,  there  could  necessarily  be  no  senior,  anil  hence  also  no 
junior  member  ! 

Bad  as  this  was,  worse  was  to  follow ,  for  presentlv  an  express 
rider  brought  the  |)aralysing  news  that  the  election  of  the  whoh; 
country  de|)en<led  ujion  the  Kootenay  members,  the  two  parties 
being  very  evenly  matched.  .Another  election  became  necessary. 
The  result  was  a  matter  of  indilference  to  the  population  of 
\Vildhors<'  in  comparison  to  one  entirely  unforeseen  upshot.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  an  ajjpalling  whiskey  famine,  whith  lasted 
more  than  six  months.  To  this  day  the  sur\  Ivors  will  tell  you  with 
deep  pathos  how,  for  one  whole  winter,  the  camp  hail  to  "go  drv." 
But  now  let  me  get  b.ick  to  the  tale  I  h;i\  e  got  to  tell  about 
the  KootiMiay  Lake  country  or  West  Kootenav.  In  the  spring  of 
iSSj  three  roving  jjrospin  tors  had  betaken  themselves  in  a  boat 
they  had  knoi  ked  together  out  of  whipsawed  boards  froiu  Dick 
I'Vy's  ranch  at  lionner's  I'erry,  in  Idaho  (then  the  onlv  white 
man's  habitation  in  the  Kootenai  X'.dleyl,  down  the  Kootenai 
and   Kootenay    Kiver  to   Kootenay    l,;ike,  where  thev  proposed  to 
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put  in  tlu'  sumiiKT  prospecting.  Whili;  slowly  making  their  way 
along  the  easl  shore  of  the  lake  the  attention  ol  the  leader  of 
the  little  party,  one  R.  E.  S])rowl(',  an  experienced  miner,  was 
attracted  to  a  large  iron  stain  on  the  face  of  a  clifl  rising  out  of 
the  water.  It  formed  the  southern  declivity  of  a  rocky  nose 
sticking  out  into  the  lake. 

This  rock  rises  to  about  150  feet  over  the  water,  and  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  the  shore  of  the  lak(;  falling  off  into 
profound  depth.  Kootenay  Lake  is  one  of  the  deepest  on  the 
continent,  and  its  shores  shelve  away  so  suddenly,  that  in  many 
places  a  1000  foot  line  does  not  touch  bottom  close  to  the  shore. 
Iron  stains  of  this  sort  in  a  limestone  formation  arc  a  promising 
indication,  and  it  was  decided  to  prospect  the  stain.  They  made 
camp  in  a  little  cove  in  the  centre  of  this  promontory,  a  spot 
which  subsecjuently  became  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  I  am 
about  to  relate.  A  closer  examination  of  the  spot*  showed 
that  the  rusty  looking  rock  was  the  "capping"  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily wide  ledge  or  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  or  silver- 
bearing  lead.  Further  prospecting  along  the  ledge  showed  that 
the  vein  matter  cropped  up  in  parallel  streaks  almost  twenty  feet 
wide  along  the  whole  length  of  the  promontory,  disclosing  a 
magnitudt!  of  deposit  which,  il  it  was  a  continuous  one  and  not 
merely  a  "  blow-out,"  was  almost  uni(]ue  in  the  history  of  mining. 
As  the  men  had  no  appliances  for  assaying  the  ore,  for  their  object 
in  coming  to  Kootenay  Lake  was  to  prospect  for  placer  (alluvial) 


*  'l"o  be  quill'  correct,  I  must  metiticin  tb.it  Sprowic's  discovery  was  really  a 
re-discovery,  for  I  subsequenlly  touiul,  while  making  some  researches,  that  this 
very  same  big  iron  slain  on  the  clifl .  whi(  h  was  visible  for  some  distance  olT,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  famous  naiuralisl  David  Douglas  i.ifter  whom  the 
chief  tree  of  British  t'olumbia  has  been  named).  Douglas,  who  was  the  first 
white  man  unconnected  with  the  lluds(}n's  Hay  or  North-West  I'ur  ( Ompany 
that  travelled  in  liritish  (  olnmbia  for  scientific  purposes,  went  through  the 
Kootenay  country  in  I1SJ5,  and  h.ul  seiU  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  glittering  ore 
home  with  his  report.  In  iS^i  these  oi-  other  samples  w('re  assayed  and  their 
low  grade  established,  lor  though  running  as  much  as  71)  and  .So  per  cent,  in 
le.id,  the  ore  ol  this  f.imoiis  ledge  contains  but  10  to  15  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton.      The  cl.iim  had  never  been  worked  till  .Sprowle  re-discovered  it. 
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gold  deposits,  tht-y  were  unable  to  decide  there  and  then  the  all 
important  question  how  high  in  silver  these  solid  masses  of 
glittering  ore  would  run.  They  thought  themselves  all  ten-fold 
millionaires,  and  really,  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  prospector,  not 
without  good  reason.  At  that  period  the  mining  laws  of  British 
Columbia  were  framed  exclusively  for  the  placer  mining  industry 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  one  in  which  men  had  engaged. 
It  was  only  in  iSSj-3  that  the  first  quartz  mining  regulation  in 
(British  Columbia  were  passed  by  the  local  legislature,  but  owing 
to  a  legal  flaw  the  Dominion  Government  had  disallowed  them. 
Consequently,  when  the  litigation  concerning  this  ledge  arose,  the 
old  placer  laws  were  the  only  ones  in  force.  According  to  them 
the  discoverer  of  a  claim  had  to  register  his  discovery  forthwith  at 
the  nearest  gold  commissioner's  office,  and  could  not  absent  himself 
from  his  claim  at  any  period  during  the  open  season  for  more 
than  seventy-two  hours  at  a  time.  To  reach  the  nearest  gold 
commissioner's  office,  which  was  the  one  in  W'ildhorse,  meant  a 
journey  (there  and  back)  of  480  miles  l)y  canoe  and  trail  !  * 
Counting  twenly-iive  miles  as  a  fair  day's  journey,  the  trip,  without 
counting  any  of  the  many  probable  delays  arising  from  storms  on 
the  lake,  blocked  trails,  straying  of  horses,  &c.,  &c.,  would  occupy 
twenty-two  days,  and  yet  the  law  required  that  to  keep  inta^-t  tin- 
title  to  a  discovery  the  unfortunate  discoverer  could  not  al)senit 
himself  for  more  than  seventy-two  hours  at  a  time  !  t 

Such  was  the  position  of  these  pioneers,  ami  as  the  se^iuel 
showed,  the  first  quartz  mining  litigation  in  the  province,  wbicii 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  iliscovery  of  the  big  'i«:dge,  turrii**d  to  a 
great  extent  upon  this  very  regulation. 


*  On  llu'  m;ip  the  dist.incf  is  \<.i-y  much  shorter,  but  nn  iniiiiensc  det.'itr 
throuj^li  Xorthern  Idaho  li.icl  to  be  maile  to  strike  irllit;  uiiaiy  trail  thai  led  to 
W'ildhorse. 

+  To  the  local  historian  the  document  1  have  copit -1  in  Note  \  .  ol  iIr-  Apixn- 
dix  will  be  of  interest.  It  is  the  Hrst  ot  its  kind  ever  Jrawn  »^  ih«sw,  and  as 
every  white  man  in  the  district  e.xceplin^r  ihree  (Haiumil.  "  Sailor  Jack,"  ;ind 
"  (.'ut-niouth  Smith  " )  signed  it,  one  see-  ih.tt  twelv<>  ««*»  ri->ided  in  V%  L-,t  Koott- 
nay  in  October,  iSS,?.      To-day  there  ;re  more  than  t*»cc  as  tnany  ihousand  1 
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To  make  a  lont;  story  short,  Sprowlc  and  liis  lompanions  wt-rt' 
not  tlic  oiilv  party  of  ])rospt'itors  on  tliL'  look-out  for  mines  on 
KootiMiav  Lake  in  .8S2.  A  rich  capitalist  Iroin  San  Frisco, 
Captain  Ainswortli,  the  founder  of  the  Oregon  Navigation  Co., 
had  sent  a  trustworthy  prospector  named  Thomas  Hammil  to 
Kootenay  Lake.  Hammil's  outlit  was  better  prepared  than 
Sprowle's  to  take  speedy  advantage  of  any  discovery  the  party 
might  make.  lie  had  a  number  of  nun  with  him,  and  as 
Ainswortli  was  at  that  time  proposing  to  undertake  a  large 
railwav  scheme  in  the  Kootenay  country,  llammil,  who  was  a 
pleasant  mannered  young  tOrnishman,  had  the  command  of  all 
the  money  he  required.  Hammil  and  his  party  struck  the  Big 
Ledge  very  soon  after  Sj)rowle  reached  it,  and,  as  the  trial  proved, 
both  parties  were  guilty  of  some  sliar])  work  in  tin;  way  of 
staking  out  ilaims  on  the  U-dge.  llammil  had  somehow  managed 
to  induce  the  W'ildhorse  (iold  Commissioner  to  \  isit  Kootenay  Lake 
with  him — it  was  the  oiiicial's  tirst  visit-  and  he  thus  secured 
priority  on  the  register.  This  alone  did  not  make  good  Hammil's 
title,  priority  in  the  posting  of  th(>  notices  on  the  ground  itself 
being  the  important  act.  As  a  result  of  ail  this  Sprowle  saw 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  legal  light,  in  which  he  feared  that  he, 
as  a  poor  man,  was  bound  to  be  the  loser  in  the  iMid.  As  a  wise 
man,  Sprowle  recognised  the  importanct;  of  interesting  others  in 
his  cause,  andtiirough  an  acquaintance  he  heard  t)f  a  L'nited  States 
Government  ollicial  in  Helena,  to  whom  he  f)ffered  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  claims  provided  he  iiel|)e(l  him  to  figlit  the  battle 
against  the  Ainsworth  party.  This  was  in  the  winier  of  i.SSj,  and 
hearing  from  the  Helena  man  the  particulars,  1  accepted  his  jiroposal 
to  join  the  enterprise  it  on  a  personal  ins|)ection  of  the  claims  I 
found  the  details   to  be  correit. 

One  reason  that  tempted  me  to  go  in  for  this  adventure  w.i- 
the  fact  that  1  had  commenced  negoli.itions  with  tlu'  (iovernment 
of  British  Columbia  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  loncession 
for  an  extensive  tract  ol  land  lying  between  the  boundarv  line 
and    Kootenay    Lake.     This    land,    some    48,000   acres    in   extent, 
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consisted  of  level  alluvial  bottoms  lying  011  both  sidt  s  of  the 
river.  Of  their  hii,d)  value  as  ai^rieultural  land  there  could  bt; 
no  doubt,  provided  the  overflow  (lasting  about  six  or  eight 
weeks),  to  which  they  were  subject  every  summer  when  the 
river  rose  in  consequence  of  melting  snow  in  the  main  Rockies, 
could  be  stopped.  Ainsworth's  agents  had  also  recognised  the 
value  of  this  tract,  which  practically  embraced  every  acre  of  good 
agricultural  land  in  tlu:  whole  of  the  vast  district.  When  the 
British  Columbia  Legislature  assembled  in  Victoria  for  the 
session  of  1SS2-3,  a  private  liill,  granting  the  Ainsworth  party 
not  only  these  lands,  but  also  others  amounting  to  about  750,000 
acres,  had,  when  I  appeared  on  the  scene,  already  been  read  in  the 
House,  and  would  certainly  have  passed,  for  the  Ainsworths  had 
manv  friends  in  the  province  who  desired  lo  see  .\mcrican  ia[)ital 
enter  this  hitherto  entirely  uneNploitcd  countrv.  The  principal 
reason  why  the  .\insworth  party  failed  to  gel  their  concession 
in  the  form  they  wanted  was  that  at  this  juncture  my  offer,  which 
was  hacked  by  influential  h-tters,  came  before  the  provincial 
(lovernment  of  British  Columbia.  The  Ainsworths  wanted  a  free 
grant  of  these  750, ono  acres,  which  prailicall\'  took  in  the  whole 
cf)uiitry  round  Koolenay  lake,  which  has  since  turned  out  an  im- 
mensely rich  silver  bearing  district,  in  return  for  building  a  short 
narrow  gauge  railwav  twentv  odd  miles  in  length  to  connect 
Kootenav  lake  with  the  Columbia  river,  along  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
where  that  walerwav  is  unnavigal)li'.  Mv  offer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  reclaim  the  48,000  acres  that  were  subject  to  overflow,  and 
l)ay  one  dollar  an  acre    for  it  within   10  vears. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been  far  wiser  for  l)oth  of  us  to  ha\e  l)ought  outright 
the  land  we  wanted,  Wi;ich  we  could  then  have  done  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  an  acre,  inst^-ad  of  bothering  about  concessions,  which,  as 
my  subsequiMU  ex])tTience  showed,  are  always  dangerously  ^ubiect 
to  the  unexpected.  In  iSSj  British  Columbia  was  still  so  little 
known,  and  land  there  of  so  little  \alue,  that  one  ( ouid  l)u\'  every 
acre     of    the     unoccupied    Crown    land,    whii  h    practically    rnt-ant 
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nimtteii-twcntiuths  ol  tlu'  entire  province,  for  lour  shillings  an 
acre  I  Mcmi  like  Vanderhill  and  y\stor  certainly  missed  a  rare 
chance  to  make  themselves,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  of  their  millions, 
miisters  of  a  realm  where  the  cost  of  government  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  would  have  bt  en  defrayed  by  others. 

My  offer  having  been  accepted  by  the  (lovernment,  the  years 
i8f<3  and  i8iS4  would  have  bien  busy  ones  for  mi-,  even  without 
any  mining  interests  to  look  after.  When  in  the  early  part  of  1X83 
1  inspected  the  "  P)ig  Ledge,"  of  which  perhaps  I  had  in  future 
better  speak  as  the  "  l)lue  Ph'II,"  which  was  the  nanu'  which  the 
principal  claim  received,  for  the  "Blue  Bell  murder"  made  it  a 
notorious  s]jot,  1  was  as  much  taken  with  its  appearance  as  wi-re 
the  others.  Ivverywhere  one  put  pick  into  the  15ft.  or  20ft.  wide 
\ein,  solid  chunks  of  gah'iia  could  be  prised  off  the  mother  lode. 
Of  bright,  silvcrlike  surface  when;  it  had  been  separated,  heavy  as 
were  it  solid  lead,  which  it  almost  was,  one's  imagination,  of  course, 
inxisted  this  likely-looking  ore  with  a  t'omstock-liki;  contents  of 
the  more  precious  metal,  and  one  remembered  the  old  yarns  about 
Indians  shooting  their  game  and  their  enemies  with  bullets  of 
almost  pure  silver.  Silver,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  in  iS8_'-3 
not  experienced  the  great  depreciation  which  has  since  o\  ertaken 
it,  and  was  worth  almost  double  what  it  is  to-day.  The  assays, 
too,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  ran  to  higher  figures  than  was 
warranted,  probably  in  consetjuence  of  my  having  unwittingly  picked 
specially  rich  pieces.  Ouarrels  out  West  come  rather  more  quicklv 
to  a  head  than  thev  would  in  a  civilised  lomniunity,  .and  the  two 
camps  on  the  Blue  Bell  Claim,  within  rifle  shot  of  each  other,  soon 
had  about  them  somewhat  warlike  features.  Winchesters  and 
six-shooters  were  a  good  deal  in  evidence,  ami  had  the  incident 
occurred  on  American  territory  some  "gun  play,  '  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  have  spet'dily  occurred. 

'The  remoteness  of  the  spot  from  \'ictoria  caused  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  pending  lawsuit  concerning  the  title  to  the 
mines  to  consume  the  best  part  of  the  summer.  This  in  spite  of 
my  personal   efforts  in   X'ictoria,  whither  I   had  hastened  after  my 
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inspertion  of  those  cU'Iusivc  masses  of  glittering  ore.  'I'hcre  being 
no  officer  of  tin-  law  or  (iokl  t'onimissioncr  nearer  than  Wildhorsc 
(240  miles  away),  the  Governmt;nt  asked  me  to  become  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  Kootenay  Distriit,  and  as  such — the  first  one  who 
ever  acted  in  what  is  now  West  Kootenay — I  returned  to  the  lake. 
I  was  accompanied  by  two  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  look  into  the  details  of  my  reclamation  scheme, 
and  to  report  upon  the  country  generally,  and  some  months  later 
the  newly-appointed  (iold  Commissioner,  who  was  to  try  the  suits, 
also  arrived.  Our  opponents  had  secured  the  best  mining  lawyer 
in  F3ritish  Columbia,  and  as  1  deemed  it  wise  to  take  a  similar 
precaution,  1  had  engaged  the  only  other  available  Victoria  lawyer. 
The  latter  (a  subsequent  Tremier  and  then  Chief  Justice  of  British 
Columbia),  was  at  the  last  moment  unable  to  come,  and,  as  a 
postponement  of  the  cases  for  that  reason  was  impossible,  I  had 
to  undertake  the  defence  myself.  Not  having  had  the  slightest 
training  in  law,  and  being,  until  I  read  up  the  statutes  sent  me 
from  Victoria,  totally  ignorant  of  the  provincial  mining  laws,  it 
looked  indeed  a  hopeless  case.  The  three  men  who  were  now  my 
partners,  for  I  had  stipulated  that  I  was  to  become  a  part  owner  in 
the  mines  if  I  won  the  suits,  were  keen — uncomfortably  keen  I 
might  almost  call  it — to  win  their  cases,  cot'ife  que  coi'ite.  I  soon 
recognised  that  however  good  our  case  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
prior  discovery,  there  were  about  it  several  weak  points,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  remoteness  of  the  spot.  The  total 
absence  of  the  means  provided  by  law  to  register  one's  title,  take 
out  mining  licences,  and  obtain  official  "  leave  of  absence  "  from 
a  claim,  without  theri'by  imperilling  one's  title  to  it,  had  been  most 
unfortunate  for  us.  The  issue  would  depend,  I  was  convinced, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  view  which  the  (iold  Commissioner  would 
take.  If  commonsonse  justice  ruled  his  decision  we  were  all  right; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  were  to  insist  upon  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  various  legal  requirements,  our  case  was  a  bad  one. 

Judge    Kelly,    a   genial    old    timer,    whose    silvery    locks    and 
quaint  Irish  humour  soon  gained  him  the  respect  of  all  concerned^ 
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arrived  in  due  liim-.  It  was  a  somewhat  inemorahlf  scene.  The 
canof  bringinj^r  him  had  cecn  siglitcd  from  the  enemy's  camp,  for 
the  little  cove  in  whicti  it  lav  faicd  the  soulli.  i^'orgetting  for 
the  moment  ail  the  dire  threats  exchanged  hy  the  two  camps, 
Wincliesters  and  six-shooters  were  laiii  aside,  and  ilie  inmates 
of  l)oth  camps  streamed  down  to  the  shore  to  recei\f  tiie 
repn^sentalive  of  the  I.iw.  We  were  a  inolley  little  crowd,  six 
or  seven  on  onr  side,  for  some  nec<'s>arv  witnesses  had  ,irri\ed, 
and  twice  that  nnndxT  in  iiammirs  jj.irtv.  Ihe  two  camps  iiad 
each  Imilt  themseUi's  a  log  c.d)in  or  two,  which,  f)y  the  way, 
were  the  first  houses  in  West  Kootin.iy,  there  being  no  ollu-rs 
within  loo  miles.  Hence  it  became  nnavoidable  that  Judge  Kelly 
should  take  up  his  (ju.irters  in  one  or  the  other  of  tiie  rival  t  am|)s. 
"  \ow,  boys,"  he  a'idressed  the  crowd,  "  I  think  it  will  be  l.iir  to 
both  camps  if  I  grub  in  the  one  and  sleep  in  the  other,  so  just 
let  me  know  who  has  got  the  belter  grub  outlll,"  a  little  joke 
which  was  greeted  with  merriment.  A  h.isly  exchange  of 
information  concerning  our  respecti\('  culinary  possessions 
between  Hammil  and  myself,  left  no  doubt  that  the  enetnv's 
grub  box  was  far  better  stocked  than  ours.  Alol.'isses,  onions, 
and  canned  stuff,  of  which  we  had  none,  decided  the  (piestion  in 
which  camp  the  judge  would  take  his  meals.  I'",very  morning  and 
evening  he  was  escorted  to  and  fro  from  one  camp  to  the  other  by 
one  or  more  of  his  late  hosts,  the  distance  being  a  few  hundred 
yards. 

The  largest  of  the  three  shanties  in  the  two  cam])s  was  scdected 
as  the  court-house,  where  the  trial  took  place.  K\ery  soul 
except  the  judge  was,  of  course,  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue  of 
the  litigation  ;  millions,  wi^  all  thought,  were  at  stake,  and  feelings 
therefort;  ran  very  high,  for  Sprowle's  intense  animosity  liad 
communicated  itself  to  his  witnesses  as  w<'ll  as  partners.  That  in 
such  a  rough  crowd,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  men  who  had 
passed  their  lives  in  American  mining  camps,  where  men  very 
frei|uenllv  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  a  trial  lasting  for 
some  weeks  was   not    niarred  bv  a  single  alfrav   was,    under    the 
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ciniimslances,  \<r\  irtMlit;il)lr  to  the  man  wlio  liad  to  dicidc  tlic 
issiifc.  Tlif  Cdiirt  (ipfiicd  oil  Aii^.  ,?i,  and  \.W  lirst  tiling  Ji't'gt' 
Kelly  insisted  on  was  that  all  revolvers  were  to  he  deposited  in  a 
hox  at  his  side  so  lonff  as  the  Court  sat,  a  preiaiition  which,  alas, 
sniceedefl  only  for  the  time  being  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the 
two  |)crs(ins  most  toneerned.  The  litigation  hail  resoKed  itself 
into  four  distinct  eases,  for  each  of  the  two  parlies  had  t.iken  ii|) 
the  s.ime  four  claims  on  the  hig  ledge. "■'■  As  several  import.mt 
witnesses  were  absent,  two  or  three  short  adjournments  became 
necessary, t  .md  it  was  onl\'  on  ( )el.  ib,  iN.S_^,  that  Judge  Kell\-  ga\'e 
hi>  last  judnnirnt.  All  four  were  decided  in  our  favour  I  Judge 
Ki  11\  was  an  old  miner  himself,  and  knew  little  of  law  :  hence 
he  took  the  viiw  which  from  the  first  I  had  recognised  as  the  sa\ing 
ol  our  c.ise,  nameU'  the  commonst-nse  interpretation  of  the  actions 
ol  nu'ii  who,  hom  causes  beyond  their  lontrol,  found  it  im])ossil)le 
to  comply  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  mining  regulations. 

I'he  six  wiH'ks  \\hi(  h  the  trials  lasted  were  to  me  anxious  times, 
for  our  ad\ersarv's  l;i\v\er  was  a  verv  ca])abh'  man,  and  ;is, 
moreoxcr.  he  was  the  onl\'  |)erson  present  who  knew  an\thing  of 
legal  jjroi'edure,  it  was  e.isv  for  him  to  declare  evidence  to  be 
inadmissible,  ;ind  score  iuiiiktous  other  |)oints.  To  his  credit  1  will 
say  that  the  Supreme  Court,  when  subsecjuentlv  deciding  the 
.■ip|)eals  of  these  cases,  supported,  in  several  instances,  his 
contention  on  this  he.id,  though,  poor  fellow,  it  came  too  late  for 
him  to  hear,  lor  he  succumbed  to  an  illness  brought  on  bv  the 
exposure  and  priv.itions  he  underwent  on  his  journey  to  Kootenav. 

Our  "court"  must  have  presented  ;ui  .amusing  spectacle  to  a 
stranger  fresh   from   formal   luiropean  law  courts.      1  lere  we  wert', 


*  The  discoverer  of  .1  new  niiiiitii,'  camp  lias  the  ritjlit  to  take  iiii,  besides 
liie  one  el.iim  to  which  ever\'  miner  is  entitled,  .1  second  location  known  as 
the  disco\er\'  cl.iini. 

+  The  nearest  post  office  was  then  at  S.indpoiiit,  more  th.in  150  miles  off. 
I'he  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  .liways  a  number  about  our  camp  (liiey  took 
side  with  one  or  the  oiiiei'  of  the  two  partiesi,  acted  as  our  messengers,  and  some 
wonderfully  fast  trips  were  m.ade  by  these  then  still  thoroii^dily  unspoilt  and 
reliable  Matbows. 
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the  first  white  men  in  the  country,  fighting  and  squabbling  over  a 
heap  of  glittering  stone  which  had  been  there  since  the  world  was 
created,  and  of  which  the  surrounding  mountains  contained  a 
limitless  supply !  And  not  only  palavering  and  chattering  and 
hissing  at  each  other  like  angry  geese,  but  a  few  months  later 
some  of  us  were  shooting  each  other  down  in  cold  blood !  What 
were,  one  might  well  ask,  the  thoughts  of  our  quaint  audience, 
silent  natives,  who,  all  but  naked,  squatted  on  the  floor  of  the 
court-house,  smoking  countless  cigarettes  made  of  brown  paper, 
and  listening  with  incomparable  patience  to  the  proceedings,  of 
which,  of  course,  they  did  not  understand  a  single  word  ? 

The  losing  side  determined  to  appeal  against  the  decisions  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia,  sitting  in  Victoria.  Important 
business,  in  connection  with  my  land  concessions,  which  called  me 
to  England,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  personal  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  fight.  Before  leaving  Victoria  for  England  I 
intrusted  the  defence  to  the  same  competent  lawyer  whose  services 
I  desired  to  secure  for  the  first  trials  in  the  lower  court.  In  a 
series  of  interviews,  I  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  involved  appeals,  and  paid  him  his  100  guinea 
fee.*  Unfortunately,  a  more  important  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  sitting  in  Ottawa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
North  American  continent,  in  which  he  was  playing  an  important 
role,  obliged  him  at  the  last  moment  to  remain  in  Ottawa,  at  the 
very  time  our  appeals  came  on  in  Victoria.  Another  counsel,  who 
naturally  knew  but  little  of  our  cases,  took  his  place.  The  appeals 
heard  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Begbie,  than  whom  no  more 
respected  judge  has  graced  the  bench  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  one  whom  in  later  years  I  was  privileged  to  count  among  my 
warm  personal  friends,  decided  three  of  the  four  cases  against  us, 
upholding  only  one  of  Gold  Commissioner  Kelly's  decisions.  It 
was    a   terribly   unexpected    blow   which    affected   one    man    most 
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*  In  Canada  a  client  deals  direct  with  counsel,  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor 
being  unnecessary. 
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disastrously,  more  particularly  so  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
but  not  uncommon  sequel  of  costly  litigation.  As  the  winning  side 
got  the  costs  of  three  of  the  suits,  and  Sprowle  could  not  settle  the 
large  amount  which  now  was  claimed  hy  the  Ainsworths,  an  attach- 
ment to  cover  their  costs  was  issued  against  his  remaining  interest, 
and  the  latter  was  sold  by  the  sheriff.  This  unfortunate  ending 
unhinged  Sprowle's  over-excited  mind  altogether,  and  he  now  also 
turned  against  me,  blaming  me  for  the  loss  of  the  appeals,  which  he 
said  was  caused  by  the  lawyer's  absence,  but  with  which  I  had,  of 
course,  nothing  whatever  to  do,  being  away  in  England  at  the  time. 
Hamniil's  and  my  life,  he  openly  threatened,  should  pay  for  the  loss 
of  his  mine.  That  he  meant  what  he  said  few  doubted  who  knew 
Sprowle,  and  who  now  witnessed  his  intensely  vindictive  anger. 
Of  these  threats  I  heard  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Kootenay  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  and  for  all  that  season  I  did  not  for  a  moment  feel 
safe  from  Sprowle's  gun. 

What  made  it  infinitely  worse  was  the  fact  that  my  land  interests 
in  Kootenay,  which  had  assumed  larger  shape  than  1  had  originally 
intended,  as  such  matters  often  will,  obliged  me  during  1884  to  be 
trequently  for  days  at  a  time  in  Sandpoint,  the  nearest  rail  and 
post  station,  which  then  afforded  the  only  approach  to  Kootenay. 
In  this  wretched  hole,  one  of  the  "tough"  towns  in  the  tough 
territory  of  Idaho,  where  shooting  scrapes  and  "  hanging  bees " 
were  common  events,  Sprowle  had  many  friends,  for  he  had  lived 
there  a  winter  or  two.  Though  neither  a  gambler  or  a  drinker, 
merits  which  had  prejudiced  me  at  first  strongly  in  his  favour, 
Sprowle's  venomous  talk  soon  surrounded  me  with  enemies, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  1  was  told  by  one  of  the  few 
respectable  citizens  of  the  place,  that  the  town  was  freely  betting 
on  the  shortness  of  my  shrift.  My  turn  did  presently  come,  and 
the  man  with  whom  a  few  months  before  I  had  lived  in  closest 
community,  at  whose  side  1  had  slept  for  weeks,  sharing  even 
blankets,  during  many  weary  150-mile  rows  to  the  mines,  and 
whose  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  in  his  law  fight 
I  could  even  now  not  abstain  from  admiring,   would  have  shot  me 
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down  like  a  dog.  I  was  riding  at  a  trot  towards  Sandpoint,  along 
the  narrow  trail  at  a  point  where  it  twisted  through  a  particularly 
dense  bit  of  forest,  when  suddenly  I  saw  Sprowle,  half  concealed 
behind  a  big  pine,  with  a  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  me.  The  tree  was  fortunately  not  more  than  3ft.  or  so  from  the 
trail,  and  my  horse,  suddenly  perceiving  the  figure,  shied  violently, 
providentially,  the  very  same  instant  that  Sprowle  pulled  the 
trigger.  He  missed  me  clean,  and  the  next  second  the  terrified 
animal  was  tearing  along  the  crooked  trail,  taking  me  out  of 
Sprowle's  sight  before  he  had  time  to  pump  a  second  cartridge 
into  his  rifle.  The  shot  was  fired  at  such  close  quarters  that  my 
right  hand,  which,  I  suppose,  I  must  have  thrown  up  instinctively, 
bore  powder  marks.  It  was  a  close  shave,  and  the  speed  at  which 
I  sent  good  old  "  Boston  "  over  the  intervening  twenty  miles  to 
Sandpoint  was,  perhaps,  not  the  kindest  reward  for  the  service 
the  old  horse  had  just  rendered  me  in  saving  my  life  by  that 
lucky  shy. 

The  absence  of  any  police  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Sandpoint, 
where  the  only  representative  of  the  latter  class — a  notorious 
gambler — had  lately  "  run  agin  a  gun  and  passed  in  his  chips 
suddenlike,"  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  steps  to  have 
Sprowle  arrested,  and  I  knew  only  too  well,  that  it  was  useless, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  toughs  wiio  were  practically 
running  the  "  town,"  to  appeal  to  the  few  decent  citizens  in  the 
place. 

The  nearest  '•  town  "  where  I  could  swear  out  a  warrant  was 
Rathdrum,  a  settlement  some  forty  miles  to  the  west.  The  only 
Westbound  train  of  the  day  had  gone  hours  before  I  reached 
Sandpoint,  and,  as  [  was  expecting  a  friend  from  England.  Me.ssiter 
by  name,  ne.vt  morning,  I  decided  to  .stay  the  night  in  Sandpoint. 
Sprowle  1  did  not  see,  but  I  heard  that  he  had  arrived  shortly  after 
my  reaching  Sandpoint,  his  horse  dropping  down  dead  as  he  rode 
into  the  single  street  consisting  of  two  rows  of  shanti'^s  that  faced 
the  railway  trac  k.  My  lighter  weight  and  better  horse  had 
probably  saved  me  a  second  time,  for  had  he  overtaken  me  in  the 
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solitude  nf  the  forest,  Sprowle's  aim  would  probably  not  have  failed 
him  a  second  time.  But  another  crisis  was  approarhinjj.  Sprowle 
had  for  some  time  past  worked  up  the  feelings  of  the  Sandpointers 
against  me  by  telling  everybody  that  I  refused  to  pay  him  his  wages 
for  his  last  summer's  work.  It  was  a  clever  trick,  for,  of  course,  I 
owed  him  not  a  cent.  By  my  undertaking  to  find  the  money  for 
the  defence  of  his  suits  I  should,  if  I  had  won  them,  have  become 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  mines,  the  risk  of  losing  the  lawsuits 
being  my  business.  Sprowle's  charge  at  onc:"  enlisted  the  fullest 
sympathy  of  all  the  gamblers  and  bad  characters  of  the  place.  To 
play  the  fool  with  a  "  bloated  capitalist,"  and  that  one  a  Britisher, 
was  a  chance  too  good  to  let  pass. 

There  were  only  three  men  in  Sandpoint  1  could  trust.  One 
was  Weeks,  the  postmaster,  who  had  chargt-  of  the  ready  money 
I  needed,  and  who  was  the  owner  of  the  only  store,  on  the 
counter  of  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  when  in  Sandpoint, 
for  the  only  "  hotel  ''  had  been  burnt  down  some  weeks  before  ; 
then  an  English  civil  engineer  in  my  employ,  who  had  j\ist  returned 
from  the  Kootenay  country,  where  he  had  looked  into  my  scheme  ; 

and  lastly  F ,  a  young  Englishman  who  had  strayed  West  after  a 

two  years'  "  undoing "  in  Manitoba  what  English  parents  and 
Marlborough  had  drilled  into  him.  Fortunately,  one  British  quality 
it  had  not  undone,  and  during  the  somewhat  anxious  hours  of  that 
night  he  stood  by  me  with  rare  pluck.  The  first  inkling  of  what  was 
brewing  was  Weeks's  t.jggestion  that  as  he  had  heard  there  might 
be  some  trouble  he  would  prefer  my  seeking  other  quarters  for  the 
night.  His  whole  capital  was  in  the  store,  and  in  the  back  room 
slept  his  wife  and  child,  so  his  request  was  but  a  prudent 
precaution,  and,  as  he  pressed  upon  me  two  new  45  Colts  out  of  his 
stock,  and  offered  me  an  empty  shack,  standing  a  little  distance  off 
as  quarters,  I  knew  he  was  doing  the  best  he  could  for  me.  The 
engineer,  also  a  married  man,  insisted,  as  his  errand  was  completed, 
and  the  coming  storm  was  none  of  his  funeral,  on  taking  the 
afternoon  Eastbound  train,  strongly  urging  me  to  leave  the  place  at 
once  with  him.     In  his  palace  sleeping  car  he  no  doubt  passed  a 
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pleasanter  night  than  I  did,  discretion  being  no  disturber  of 
slumbers. 

The  next  thing  tliat  happened  was  a  call  from  three  half-tipsy 
gamblers,  the  "  committee  of  the  town  "  as  the  spokesman 
announced  himself.  1  was  sitting  in  my  shack  reading  my 
accumulated  correspondence,  seated  on  an  old  packing  case, 
before  me  a  larger  one  which  I  had  pressed  into  service  as  a  table, 

tlie  bundle  of  F 's  bedding  and  my  own  thrown  into  one  corner 

of  the  "  room  "  with  our  saddles,  completing  the  furniture.  The 
up.shot  of  the  interview  was  the  peremptory  order  that  I  should 
leave  town  by  the  Kastbound  night  freight,  which  passed  through 
t!ie  place  about  midnight,  or  take  the  consequences.  My  curt  reply 
that    I    proposed    to  take  the    latter  ''  straight,"  made  even  more 

unjjalatable  by  F 's  loud  chuckle  at  my  indulgence  in  the  idiom 

that  was  best  suited  to  my  audience,  was  answered  by  some 
allusion    that    1    wouldn't    be    laughing   twelve    hours    hence.     As 

daylight   waned    F ,    who    went  to  get    some  canned  stuff   at 

VVeeks's,  reported  that  two  men,  friends  of  Sprowle,  with  rifles, 
were  po.sted  as  sentries   in  front  and  behind  the  cabin.     "  Look's 

like  business,  eh,"  said  F ,  "  but  they  don't  amount  to  much,  for 

they've  got  a  full  bottle  each."  The  correctness  of  this  opinion 
speedily  was  seen,  for  the  rear  sentinel  presently  joined  the  one  in 
front,  leaving  me  every  opportunity,  had  I  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  to  get  away  into  the  woods  which  began  immediately  behind 
the  shack. 

Towards  evening  one  unpleasant  fact  came  to  my  knowledge, 
which,  had  I  known  it  earlier,  would,  I  think,  have  caused  me  to 
follow  my  engineer's  adviie.  It  was  that  the  monthly  pay-car  had 
passed  through  Sandpoint  that  afternoon,  and  hence  all  the  male 
population  in  the  place  with  the  exception  of  Weeks  were  "  filling 
up  "  as  fast  as  the  six  whiskey  dens  in  the  place  could  bring  about 
that  happy  end.  Added  to  the  local  population  came  sundry  track- 
men and  section  hands,  for  the  nearest  settlement  towards  the  west 
was  Rathdrum,  forty  miles  off,  and  to  the  east  Clark's  Fork,  some 
twenty  odd  miles  away,  not  a  single  human  dwelling  being  found 
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nearer  than  tliose  two  points,  save  the  shelters  oceupied  l)y  the 
railway  hands.  After  a  month's  solitude  in  the  dense  forest,  or  in 
the  yet  more  dismal  lake-side  swamps  in  this  part  of  northern  Idaho, 
the  average  human  nature  to  be  found  out  West  will  invariably 
"  blow  in  "  the  hard-won  dollars  as  speedily  as  poisonous  whiskey 
will  do  it.  Hence  it  was  quite  an  understood  thing  that  pay-day 
was  followed  by  a  night  or  two  of  the  rowdiest  debauch.  I  had 
been  a  witness  at  different  times  of  dozens  of  such  pay-day 
pandemoniums  in  railway  camps,  and  I  knew  Sandpoint — known 
also  as  Hangtown — could  hold  its  own  for  depravity.  F3ut  a  few 
months  before,  during  construction  days,  a  pay-day  "bust"  had 
ended  in  two  men  being  lynched  who,  it  was  afterwards  found 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  crime  of  which  tiiey  had  been 
accused,  i.e.,  sand-bagging  a  contractor's  paymaster.  The  only 
excuse,  that  the  whole  camp  was  "  hanging  drunk  on  X— — 's 
poison,"  did  not  mend  matters  so  far  as  the  two  victims  were 
concerned,  and,  of  course,  no  steps  whatever  were  taken  to 
punish  the  drunken  crowd. 

In  other  places,  to  break  the  thread  of  my  story  for  a  minute, 
I  knew  to  what  lengths  a  crowd  of  Western  labouring  men,  tuned 
up  to  deeds  of  violence  by  bad  whiskey,  would  go.  Thus  on 
one  occasion  during  the  miners'  strike  in  Butte  City  a  few  months 
previously,  three  thousand  of  them  went  out  on  the  question  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  the  daily  wage  from  4dols.  to  3dols.  50  cents. 
A  friend  of  mino,  PVank  Medhurst,  was  manager  of  a  well-known 
mine  in  that  town  owned  by  Parisian  capitalists.  These  3000 
drunken  fellows  late  one  night  came  crowding  round  the  hoisting 
shed  to  compel  him  by  threats  of  instant  death  to  have  the 
miners  who  were  still  at  work  in  the  700ft.  and  8oc)ft.  levels  to 
stop  work.  The  rowdies  struik  the  wrong  man,  however,  and 
Medhurst,  with  two  friends  and  some  loyal  employees,  stood  ofT  the 
3000  men  at  the  point  of  their  rifles.  Had  all  the  managers  shown 
the  same  bold  front  as  did  this  Knglishman  the  bloody  riots  that 
made  those  Butte  strikes  so  notorious  would  have  had  another 
ending.       These  strikers,  mad  with  whiskey,  would  have  sentenced 
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their  fellow  miners  to  the  same  cruel  end  which  they  had  threatened 
to  the  manager,  for  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  ring  the  men  at 
work  into  the  hoisting  cage  with  the  intention  of  throwing  a  stick  of 
dynamite  with  a  lighted  fuse  down  the  shaft,  which  would,  of 
course,  send  them  all  to  a  shocking  death.  Regrettable  as  it  is, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Western  labouring  man — not  the 
prospector,  for  him  I  have  found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  be  a 
manly  and  courageous  fellow — when  his  passions  are  inflamed  by 
the  terrible  stuff  on  which  he  loves  to  intoxicate  himself,  and, 
when  under  the  spell  of  the  glib  tongues  of  inciting  agitators, 
will  commit  crimes  of  the  foulest  kind. 

With  such  surroundings  I  knew  I  had  to  reckon  on  the  occasion 
in  question.  Sprowle  was  just  the  man  to  inflame  the  .score  or  so 
of  drunken  railway  hands  to  participate  in  mob  law,  and  it  was 
merely  a  question  whether  the  odds  of  two  sober  men  against  two 
dozen  drunken  men,  led  by  a  sober  but  half  crazy  desperado,  was 
not  too  heavy  a  one. 

My  refusal  to  leave  the  town  seemed  to  surprise  Sprowle's 
party,  and  it  upset  their  plans,  which,  as  1  subsequently  heard,  was 
to  gel  me  away  from  Sandpoint,  stop  the  train  in  the  woods,  and, 
after  a  rope's  end  inquiry,  let  Sprowle  wreak  his  revenge.     Their 

next  move  was  to  intimidate  young  F ,  who,  however,  remained 

perfectly  uninfluenced  by  their  threats,  and  told  them  to  go  to  the 
warm  place  that  figures  so  largely  in  Western  conversational 
efforts.  But  for  his  popularity  in  the  place,  the  proposed  "  rush  " 
would,  I  firmly  believe,  have  occurred,  and  blood  would  have  been 
spilt.  One  fellow,  a  bridge  night-watchman,  on  whose  vigilance 
depended  the  lives  of  all  the  railway  passengers  passing  at  night 
time^over  those  niany  miles  of  long  wooden  trestle  bridges  near 
Sandpoint,  which  were  constantly  catching  fire — made  bolder  than 
the  rest  by  the  "  tanglefoot"  he  had  imbibed,  volunteered  to  take 
me  single-handed,  and  he  reallv  did  burst  in  the  flimsy  door  of  our 

shack.     Young  F ,   disdaining  to   use   firearms,   made  a   sorry 

looking  individual  of  this  bold  "  bad  man,"  and  put  him  "  to  sleep" 
with  his  fists  very   effectually.      In  the  struggle  in  the  dark,    the 
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fellow's  six-shooter  went  off,  and  but  for  F 's  speedy  assurance 

that  he  was  unhurt,  the  aggressor  would  not  have  had  the  chance  of 
getting  off  with  a  sound  pummelling. 

It  subsequently  came  out  that  this  man's  very  foolish  attempt 
was  the  consequence  of  the  belief  that  as  I  was  known  never  to 
carry  a  six-shooter — in  Western  eyes  a  bit  of  unprecedented  folly — 
I   would,  under  no  circumstances,  use  a  firearm   in  self-defence* 

Next  morning  a  thoroughly  paralysed  town  met  the  gaze  of  the 
one   or  two  passengers  who  arrived    by  the  train    at  Sandpoint. 
Among  these  was  Messiter,  who  had  heard  from  some  trainbands 
of  the  proposed  little  "  fun  "  that  was  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  preceding  night,  and  who  now,  relieved  to  find  me  safe  and 
sound,  very  good  naturedly  offered  to  stand  by  me  in  any  further 
trouble  that  might  arise.     I  had,  however,  decided  on  my  course, 
which  was  to  go  on  to  Rathdrum  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  out  a 
warrant,  and  get  Sprowie  arrested.     Hi'Iding  good-bye  to  Messiter 
I  stepped  on  board  the  VVestbound  train,  and  took  my  seat  in  one 
of  the  smoking  cars.     It  was  a  "  light  "  train,  and  there  were  only 
five    or    six    men    of    the    ordinary    nondescript    Western    type 
distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  car.     The  train,  after  its  short 
halt  at  Sandpoint.  was  already  moving  fairly  fast  towards  the  long 
trestle   bridge   which  spans   an  arm   of    Pen   d'Oreille    Lake   near 
Sandpoint,  when,  from  the   window  out  of  which   1   was  looking,  I 
saw  Sprowie  make  a  jump  for  the  footboard,  and  get  on  the  rear 
part    of    the    car    I    was    in.     This    was    an    unexpected  move  on 
Sprowle's  part,  and  I  began  to  wish  I  had  not  refused  the  proffered 
six-shooter.     I  had  but  a  brief  moment  to  consider  what  had  best 


•  Out  West  I  always  went  unarmed,  except  perhaps  in  countries  where  the 
Indians  could  not  be  trusted.  .\s  a  means  of  protection  against  white  men  the 
pistol  is  ordinarily  worse  than  useless,  for  the  class  of  man  who  would  use  the 
six-shooter  against  one  is  far  too  quick  in  the  handling  of  the  same  to  give  one 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  If  you  are  shot,  the  fact  that  you  have  nc  gun  on  your 
person  makes  matters  decidedly  more  awkward  for  the  murderer  tl  m  if  a  pistol 
is  found  even  in  the  depth  of  your  pocket,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  usual  plea  ot 
self-defence  is  easily  set  up,  <ind  a  sympathising  jury,  if  indeed  it  comes  to  a 
jury  at  all,  is  easily  prevailed  upon  to  return  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 
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he  done,  for  the  next  second  Sprowle  stood  before  my  seat.  None 
of  the  passengers  were  seated  near  me,  and  Sprowle's  burly  frame 
screened  the  movement  of  his  hands  from  them.  His  eyes,  no 
longer  those  of  a  sane  being,  were  filled  with  such  intense 
malevolence  as  haunts  me  to  this  day. 

My  tongue  almost  clove  to  the  roof  01  my  mouth  when  replying 
a  husky  "Yes"  to  his  peremptory  query  "You're  going  to 
Fiathdrum  to  swear  out  a  warrant  against  me  ?  "  Trying  to  be  as 
calm  as  I  could,  I  did  not  even  rise  from  my  seat,  though  keeping 
my  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  his.  The  next  thing  1  knew  was  that  the 
muzzle  of  Sprowle's  cocked  -45  Colt,  a  big  frontier  six-shooter  with 
which  I  had  shot  many  a  foolhen  (timber  grouse)  and  duck  for  the 
pot  during  the  preceding  summer,  was  within  4in.  of  my  forehead. 
"  Yoi.  wont  do  it,  for  that'll  stop  you  right  here  if  you  don't  step 
off  the  train  with  me  at  Algoma,"  the  next  stopping  place,  some 
few  miles  ahead.  "  Some  few  miles  ahead,"  how  easily  one  writes 
those  words,  but  what  an  eternitv  thev  seemed  to  me  while  the 
train  was  bumping  and  swaying  on  the  execrably  laid  road-bed,  so 
that  Sprowle  had  to  steady  himself  with  his  left  hand  to  keep  his 
legs.  Every  moment  might  be  my  last  one,  for  the  deadly  muzzle 
continued  to  be  held  between  my  eyes.  The  nervous  twitching  of 
the  lingers  near  the  trigger  betrayed,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  tiger  in 
that  man's  heart;  they  were  but  the  premonitory  flickers  of  the 
animal's  tail  before  he  makes  his  leap. 

Long,  desperately  long  miles  they  seemed.  On  the  train 
rushed,  jerking  and  jolting  all  the  more  in  consequence  of  its 
accelerated  speed.  To  get  off  at  Algoma,  a  wretched  siding, 
where  the  station  shed  was  the  only  building,  and  the  two  railway 
officials  the  only  inhabitants,  \\ould  be  madness,  for  it  would  have 
enabled  Sprowle  to  do  away  with  me  on  the  quiet,  the  presence  of 
witnesses  being,  I  knew  full  well,  the  only  thing  that  deterred  him 
from  doing  so  there  and  then.  To  say  I  would  not  get  ofT  the 
train  might  precipitate  the  action  of  those  twitching  fingers  at  the 
trigger,  and  to  argue  with  him  was,  I  felt,  as  useless  as  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  call  for  help.     Silence  was  therefore  my 
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best  policy,  and  silont  I  kept,  though  I  suppose  my  eyes  may  have 
conveyed  to  him  some  inl<ling  of  my  determination  to  refuse  his 
demand.  Hours  instead  of  seconds  seemed  to  go  by  ;  at  last  I  felt 
the  train  slackening  up.  "  You  won't  leave  the  train  ?  "  he  hissed 
as  we  drew  up  to  let  a  freight  train  pass.  "Then,  by  God,  you're 
a  goner."  That  moment  the  conductor's  heavy  foot  kicked  the 
swinging  door  of  our  end  of  the  carriage  open,  and  with  lightning 
rapidity  the  cursed  six-shooter  disappeari-d  under  Sprowle's  coat, 
and  the  two  men,  who  knew  each  other,  entered  into  conversation, 
leaving  me  time  to  collect  my  senses.  'I'here  was,  however,  no 
need  for  me  to  take  any  immediate  steps,  for  when  the  train  went 
on,  it  did  so  without  Sprowie,  and  indeed  it  was  the  last  time  I  set 
eyes  on  him.  His  next  act  of  violence  terminated  his  career  on 
the  gallows  in  \'ictoria  jail.  This  was  the  event  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  namely,  the  assassination  of  young  Hammil  while 
at  work  on  the  Blue  Bell.  Firing  at  him  from  ambush,  Sprowle's 
bullet  broke  the  poor  young  fellow's  back,  condemning  him  to 
terrible  suffering  that  ended  in  death  a  few  hours  later.  So  cleverly 
had  Sprowie  planned  the  whole  affair  that  he  got  a  six  hours'  start 
before  the  constable  who,  after  Judge  Kelly's  departure  from  the 
lake,  represented  law  and  order  in  the  lake  district,  could  get 
together  a  party  of  Indians  with  whom  to  pursue  the  fugitive.  It 
was  by  the  merest  chance  that  he  was  captured.  Constable 
Anderson  judged  vi^ry  correctly  in  supposing  that  Sprowie  would 
make  for  Idaho,  where  he  could  not  be  followed  by  British 
officials,  and  where  he  could  not  be  taken  at  all  until  long-winded 
formalities  had  been  gone  through.  Anderson  therefore  made  as 
good  time  as  he  could  with  his  two  canoes  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  .ind  up  the  winding  Kootenay  river,  violent  .storms  delaying 
progress  very  materially.  Dividing  his  force  in  two  parties,  each 
took  up  a  post  close  to  the  international  boundary  line  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  The  boundary  consists  in  this  densely  wooded 
country  of  a  line  looft.  in  width  cut  through  the  forest  by  the 
Boundary  Commission  some  quarter  of  a  century  before  Sprowle's 
crime.       Dense    underbrush     had     since    overgrown    the    cleared 
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space,  and,   as  the   liast;    liiu'  of   tlic   Kootcnay    District  triangle, 
wlicre    it    rests    on    I'nited    States   territory,    is    some    140   miles 
long,  and  the  country  of  the  most  rugged  charact«T,  the  chance  of 
selecting  the  spt)t  where  Sprowie  would  cross  was  one  in  a  million. 
Hut    Providence    evidently  considered    that    Sprowle's   liosst'cr 
was    about    full,   for    he    literally  walked   up  to  the  nu  ?zle  of  the 
constable's    Winchester.       it     appears    that    the    only    precaution 
Sprowh-  had  failed  to  take  was   to  provide   himself  with  sufficient 
food  in  his  flight,     .\fter  abandoning  his  canoe  and  taking  to  the 
woods,  he  hid  on  the   British  side  for  four   days.      Want  of  grub 
compelled  him,  however,  to  proceed  Idaho-wards,  for  he  was  afraid 
of  using   his  rifle  to  kill  game.     Anderson    anil  his    Indians    had 
practically  given  up  all  hope  of  capturing  Sprowie,  and  were  also 
beginning  to    suffer    from   the   lack    of  provisions.     A  black   bear 
being  seen  close  to  camp,  one  of  the  Sywashes,  more  hungry  than 
the   rest,  without  asking  Anderson's   permission,   which   would,   of 
course,  have  been  refused,  fired  at  the  walking  tleshpot.      The  shot 
was  heard  by  the  now  half-starved  Sprowie,  who,  thinking  that  it 
■was    lired    by    an    Indian    or  by  a  prospector  out  hunting,  made 
straight  for  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  came  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  food,   for,   as   he   (|uite   reason.nbly   argued,   no   party   of 
■watchers    would    have    betrayed    their    whereabouts    by    shooting. 
Anderson,  in  the  meanwhile,  after  soundly  scolding  the  Indian  who 
had  killed  the  bear,  was  lying  under  some  bushes  wailing  for  a  bit 
of  bear's  meat,  when   he  suddenly  heard  somethinjj^  make  its  way 
through  the  thick  brush  at  his  side.     Taking  up  his  rifle,  but  never 
dreaming  it  could  be  Sprowie,  he  kept  on  the  al.  .t.    To  his  intense 
surprise  Sprowie,  ragged  and  with  drawn  face,  stepped  out  into  the 
little  clearing,  and,  seeing  only  the  Indians  at  their  lire,  was  in  the 
act  of  stepping  up  to  them  when  Anderson's  order  to  throw  down 
the  Winchester  he  held  in  his  hand  struck  his  ear.     For  the  first 
moment    he    seemed    to    collapse,    but,    recovering    himself    with 
amazing  rapidity,  he  appeared  for  an  instant  to  hesitate  whether  to 
obey   the   order  or   tight  for    his    life,    but    the    levelled    rifle    and 
Anderson's  stern  command  to  instantly  do  his  bidding  or  be  shot 
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down,  hiitl  tin-  iltsin-d  rt'sult,  and  the  nt-xt  momi-nt  his  hands  wen- 
bound  behind  his  bai  k. 

SprowU-'s  crimt'  and  capture  made  a  j^reat  stir  all  over  the 
Slope,  for  lie  was  an  American,  and,  as  his  brother  was  a  wealthy 
man,  a  prolonged  lej^al  lij^ht  ensued,  which  did  not  even  end  when 
the  \'ictoria  jury  founil  him  guilty  and  the  judge  passed  sentence 
of  deatii.  Three  times  these  efforts  to  get  him  retried  or 
di'livered  to  the  U.S.  authorities,  secured  him  respites,  and  I 
believe  even  the  President  of  the  I'.S.  made  «ITorls  in  the  same 
direction.  They  were  in  vain,  however,  and  Sprowie  paid  the 
penalty  he  so  richly  deserved.* 

During  and  after  his  trial  sundry  facts  about  his  earlier  cireer 
came  to  be  known,  which  threw  light  upon  this  man's  di  speratt? 
character.  Kven  American  papers  acknowledged  :!..it  he  had 
killfil  at  least  o.il-  man  in  California,  and  was  wanted  in  'I'aionia 
(Washington  'territory)  for  arson  and  manslaughter. 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  m.'n's  character  was  his 
undeniable  skill  as  a  pioneer,  and  his  intuitive  prevision  concerning 
the  spots  where  settleinenls  would  spring  up.  He  not  only 
discovered  the  exceedingly  valuable  coal  beds  near  Tacoma,  but 
part  of  that  now  very  populous  city  and  port  on  I'uget  Sound  is 
located  on  land  which  he  pre-empted  in  what  was  then  a  perfectly 
wild  spot,  some  fifteen  years  before  he  turned  up  in  Kootenay.  In 
the  latter  country  he  discovered  not  only  the  Blue  Bell,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  bodies  of  low  grade  .frgenti- 
ferous  lead  on  the  continent,  but  he  also  took  up  on  the  same  lake 
i()o  acres  of  land  where  the  town  c*^  Ainsworth  stands.  His 
ungovernable  hatred  of  opposition,  and  the  length  to  which  he 
carried  his  vindictivtMiess,  were  his  ruin.  But  for  them  he 
assuredlv  would  have  died  a  millionaire. 
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*  The  fourth  victim  of  the  "  Uluc  IJcli  "  murder  was  the  ajj^ed  Diotiier  of 
Nountf  H.'immiil.  She  fell  dead  (su  tlie  p.'iper.s  reported)  when  she  heard  of  her 
son'^  pitiful  end. 
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Onk  of  tin;  foiulitions  of  my  land  toncL'Ssion  from  tlit'  liritish 
Columbia  (ioviTiimt'iU  was  tliat  I  sliould  forthwith  placf  a  stfamor 
on  tht'  navifrabU'  portions  of  tht-  I.owtr  Kootciiay  river  and  hike. 
This  was  a  far  more  formidabh'  job  than  I  had  antiiipated,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  country  was  then  a  perfectly  wild  region,  Dick  Fry 
with  his  s(|uaw  and  half  dozen  half-breed  children  at  their  "ranch," 
where  now  stands  the  thrivin<r  town  of  Honner's  Ferry,  being  the 
onlv    resident    wliite    man    in    the   whole   of  the    Lower   ivootenav 
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Portland,  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  s])eediest  and  probably 
cheapt'st  wav  of  fullillinij  my  enifairements  was  to  brinij;  a  steam 
launch  owned  by  an  Knirlish  friend,  who,  with  a  fi'W  others,  had 
joined  me  in  carrying;  throuijh  the  land  enter|)rise,  over  from  the 
old  world,  and  take  her  l)y  rail  as  far  as  Sandpoint,  and  from  theme 
transport  her  overland  to  Dick  hVv's  ranch,  which  was  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Kootenay  river.  .She  had  last  navitrated  the  waters  of 
Norwegian  fiords,  so,  though  small  in  size,  her  teak  hull  made  her  a 
staunch  little  craft.  I  brought  her  across  the  ocean  on  deck  of  the 
Polynesian,  landing  her  ;it  Montreal,  from  whence,  bv  taking 
advantage  of  the  artilicia!  and  natural  waterwavs  that  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  she  was  lin.illv  put  on  two  Northern 
Pacifii'  cars  at  Duluth,  almost  half-\\a\-  across  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

Canada  we  know  protects  her  home  industries  bv  a  verv  high 
Customs  tariff,  and  among  the  few  articles  that  can  be  taken  in  free 
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of  (lut\  arc  "settlers'  goods,  "  iiuliicUiif^  a|^riraltural  mailiiiuTV  lliat 
liad  hcfi)  |)rt\  ioiisly  used.  On  laiulinir  at  Montrt-al  llu'  Customs 
oHiiials  ilfinandfd  sc\fral  luiiulrt'd  dollars  duty  on  tlu'  old  slfani 
lauiuii.  To  tills  I  ohjrttfd,  and  as  I  liad  Itttcrs  from  a  nu-mbtT  of 
thf  C'ahiiu't  at  lionu-  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  others  in  liiijh 
ofticial  |)ositions,  I  tlioujj[hl  I  wouhl  test  their  efFuai  y  at  Ottawa. 
Ilie  amount  and  rigiihu'ss  of  the  red  tape  that  manacles  llu-  ol'iiial 
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work!  of  C'anad.i  is  something  incrctlihle,  and  while  1  soon  saw  that 
the  head  of  the  department  was  anxious  to  meet  mv  views,  he 
could,  of  course,  onlv  do  so  bv  al)iding  b\  the  regulations.  The 
|)oint  I  tried  to  make  was  that  it  settlers  could  bring  in  a  steaiu 
l)lough  free  of  duty,  I  should  be  enai)leil  to  do  the  sanu-  with  the 
steam  launch,  for,  a.-.  I  I.uighinglv  argued,  in  the  present  ovi-rHowed 
condition  of  the  tracts  of  land  I  was  acijuiring  in  Lower  Kootenav, 
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it  would  certainly  require  a  steam  launch  to  draw  the  plough.  The 
Minister  smiled  benignly  at  my  feeble  joke,  and,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  Montreal  Customs  authorities,  I  returned  from 
Ottawa  with  a  permit  in  mv  pocket  authorising  me  to  clear  in  the 
launch  free  of  duty,  as  a  settler's  agricultural  implement.  I  was 
told  subsequently  that  this  was  quite  an  unique  instance,  and 
deserved  being  put  in  "a  glass  case." 

When  the  steam  launch  arrived  at  Sandpoint  on  its  two  long 
trucks,  I  was  startled  by  its  size  out  of  water.  The  trail,  which  at 
that  time  led  over  the  Pack  River  Pass  to  Dick  Fry's,  was  about 
the  crookedest,  narrowest,  and  most  "  up  and  down  "  path  through 
dense  forest  imaginable,  and  it  seemed  an  utterly  impossible  job  to 
take  this  craft,  though  lightened  of  its  somewhat  old-fashioned 
heavy  boiler  and  machinery,  which  we  took  out  before  loading  her 
on  the  cars  at  Duluth,  across  this  pass  in  the  Selkirk  range.  A 
large  force  of  Kootenay  Indians  and  some  ten  or  twelve  white  men, 
assisted  by  stout  tackle  and  pulleys,  at  last  managed  the  business, 
though  it  took  upwards  of  three  weeks  and  cost  an  unconscionable 
sum.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  forty  miles — the  present  good 
waggon  road,  by  taking  a  straight  course,  has  cut  down  the 
distance  by  two-fifths — the  hull  was  carried  bodily  by  the  men  ; 
while  on  the  steep  hills,  where  she  could  not  be  carried,  we  pulled 
her  up  or  let  her  down  on  rollers  with  pulleys  fastened  to  trees. 
On  one  such  occasion,  when  we  were  letting  her  down  a  very  steep 
hill,  one  of  the  ropes  broke  just  as  I  was  lying  on  my  stomach 
underneath  the  bow  of  the  hull,  fixing  the  rollers.  Fortunately  for 
me,  these  rollers,  which  consisted  of  barked  logs  cut  from  a  tree, 
were  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  squeeze  I  got  as  the 
hull  skidded  over  me  was  not  very  serious,  but  ii  was  a  decidedly 
unpleasant  sensation.  The  hull  was  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  bv  a  bank  of  dav  soil,  into  which  she  buried  her  bow,  "  hurting 
the  bank  more  severely  than  she  did  herself  or  the  boss,"  as  the 
mt;n  observed,  after  they  had  helped  me  to  my  legs  and  seen  that 
I  had  escaped  from  what  at  the  moment  they  imagined  meant 
instant  death. 
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The  Midge  was  the  first  steamer  to  navigate  any  part  of  the 
Kootenay  river  or  lake,  and  can  therefore  claim  to  be  a  historical 
craft.  Amongst  the  Flatbows  she  created  the  most  profound 
surprise,  the  whole  tribe  dashing  down  to  the  river  bank  when 
they  heard  her  infantile  puffs.  The  biggest  thing  about  the  Midge 
was  her  whistle,  and  to  get  permission  to  pull  the  string  and  send 
forth  a  shrill  blast  was  the  most  prized  privilege  i  could  bestow 
on  any  buck  I  desired  to  distinguish.  This  I  turned  to  practical 
use,  for  as  dry  wood  was  unobtainable  for  fuel,  driftwood  on  the 
river  banks  had  to  be  used.  So  long  as  1  provided  a  "  buck-saw," 
the  like  of  which  instrument  these  primitive  Indians  had  never 
seen,  they  were  quite  ready  to  cut  up  big  stacks  at  different 
points  of  the  river  in  return  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  whistle,  or, 
what  was  equallv  prized,  getting  their  canoes  towed.  This  was 
an  economical  wav  of  solving  a  difficultv  which  besets  most 
pioneer  steamers  navigating  the  waters  of  uninhabited  countries, 
and  generally  causes  either  much  delay  in  having  the  crew  land 
and  cut  the  necessary  supply,  or  considerable  expense  by  having 
to  establish  wood  camps  along  the  route. 

The  experience  of  that  summer,  18S4,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work  and  the  sinister  events  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
were  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  for  there  is  something  strangely 
attractive  about  the  exploration  of  virgin  wilderness  amid  such 
superb  sctMiery  as  met  the  eye  at  every  point  along  the  winding 
Lower  Kootenay  river  and  the  seventy  miles  long  lake.  Camping 
now  on  smooth  sandy  beaches  of  the  lake,  or,  when  overtaken  by 
the  violent  gales  that  occasionally  sweep  its  length  with  a  force 
to  whii  h  in  later  vears  much  larger  steamers  have  succumbed, 
running  for  some  rock-encircled  cove  where  our  little  craft  could 
be  snuglv  anchored  ;  or,  at  other  times,  trying  to  force  a  passage 
up  the  swift  Lardo,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  lake,  which 
led  into  unknown  regions  beyond,  every  day  brought  new  ex- 
periences  and  fresh    scenery. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Dick  Fry  was  the  only  white  resident 
in    all  that    vast    country,    the    American    portion    of   the    Lower 
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Kootenay    country   being  then  as  uninhabited  as  was  the  British 
portion.     Hut   I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  very  interesting  old 
character    who    lived    Indian    fashion    in  a    miserable  hovel  close 
to  where   the  49th   Far.  (there  forming  the   boundary  line)  crosses 
the    Lower    Kootenay    river  at  right  angles.     This  was  old   Dave 
MaiLoughlin,   only  surviving  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  MacLoughlin, 
once  absolute  monarch  of  a  realm  much  larger  than   Germany  or 
France,  extending  from  California  up  to  Alaska,  and  comprising  part 
of  both.     This  remarkable  man  was,  in  days  anterior  to  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the   Hudson's   Bay  Company's 
territory  on  the   Pacific  Slope.     Old  Dr.  MacLoughlin,   like  all  of 
the  Company's  officers  who  took   unto  themselves  wives,  had,  in 
the  early  days  of  his  career,  married  a  native    woman,   by  whom 
he    had    two    sons    and    a    daughter.     The    eldest    son,    who    was 
addicted  to  drink,  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  while  in  command 
of   P'ort   Stikeen   in    184J.     The  second,   David,  a  boy  of  a   more 
genial  and  adaptal)le  iliaracter,  was  sent  in  the  thirties  to   Europe 
to  be  eduiatfd,  and   even   when   1    knew   him   as   a  viry  old   man 
who  had  long   relapsed  into  the  dirt  and   savagery  of   Indi.m  life, 
one    soon    discovered    that    he    had    received    the    education    of  a 
gentleman,  was  versed  in  three  or  four  languagt^s,  and  had  seen 
the    world.     An   old   cone-shaped   hat,   adorned  with  a   few   glass 
beads,  and   as  dilapidated    and   dirty    as   any    the    naked    Indians 
wore,  covered  his   long   matted   hair,  and    it    was    this   hat  which 
gave    him    his   name,    by    which    he    was    known    among   all    the 
Indians  in  the  country,  i.e.,  Kiskayooka,  or  "  very  old  hat." 

When  I  first  saw  him  1  had  no  idea  who  he  really  was,  and  was 
also  unaware  that  he  disliked  being  spoken  of  by  his  nickname. 
My  reception,  therefore,  when  1  landed  near  his  hovel,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  "  Kiskayooka,"  was  not  as  cordial  as  it  would  have 
been  had  I  been  aware  of  this  singular  old  man's  history.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  so  much  of  the  inbred  gentleman  about  him, 
that  his  invitation  to  enter  the  miserable  hut,  which  was  bare  of  all 
furniture  except  one  old  stool,  and  which  even  had  no  glass  in  the 
one  window — oiled  paper  taking  its  place — was  tendered  with  the 
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grandesa  of  tlu-  old  school.     Old  Dave,  I  soon  disco\ t-red.  was  a 
most  interesting  relic  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Slope,  and  it  was 
indeed  singular  to  meet   this   son   of  a  remote  past  in  these  late 
times,  when  literally  millions  inhabit  the  country  over  which  this 
man's   father  had  ruled  in  days  when,  outside  the  Fur  Company's 
employees,  there  were   not  a  score  of  white  men  in  the  whole  vast 
territory.     Close   to  the   hovel    in   which   he   and  his   large   Indian 
family  dwelt  in  all  the  unspeakable  squalor  and  filth  of  savage  life, 
there  stood  a  big  log  structure,  which  had  once  been  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's    trading    post,   knoun    as    Fort    h'lalbow.      It   was 
entirely  empty,    and  as   the   ill-tilting    logs   of   which   it   was    built 
were    shaped   with    the    axe,   the    storms   and   sunshine   of    half   a 
century  had  not  improved  their  weather  resisting  qualities.      Hence 
the    chinks    and     crannies    were    numerous    and     big    enough    to 
dispense  with  tin-  windows,  over  thf  sashless  emptiness  of   whic  '1 
rough  boards  had  been   nailed.      This  building  and  the   miserable 
pigsty  inhabited  by  MacLoughlin  were  the  only  roofed   habitations 
in    the    Kootenai   X'alley,  when    once   Fry's   ranch,   at   the    extreme 
south  end  of  the  valley,  was   li'ft.     The   former  stood  but  a  stone's 
throw   from  the  l)oundary  ;    in   fact,  the   stone  pvramid  which  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  caused  to  be  l)uilt  at  this  point  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  to   mark  the   place  whi-re  the  line  crossed  the 
river,  stood    in    Old    Dave's    potato   patch   at   the   l)ack   of   liis    luit. 
Erected   by  the    Hudson's    Bay   Company,   the    post    had    reverted 
to    the    United    States,    when,    after    the    Washington    treaty,    the 
Company  abandoned   its  possessions  south  of  the  4()th    Par.     Old 
Dave,  born  and  reared   in   a  similar,  though  much  l.irger,  fort,  i.e., 
Fort  George  on  the  Columi)ia,  had  in  him  all  the  instincts  of  the 
old  (i  inJ  had  settled  on   the  spot  on  which   I   found  him  more 

than  I  c.hird  of  a  century  liefore.  He  pre-empti'd  320  acres  of 
the  land  round  it,  and  on  a  (juarter  of  an  ;ui<-  of  it  he  grew  his 
only  crop  of  potatoes.  The  old  barn-like  main  building  was  far 
too  roomy  for  his  wants  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter,  so  he 
forsook  it,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  pigsty  clost>  bv. 

A  hasty  I'Xamination  of  the  walls  of  the  former  lonvinced  me 
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that  with  a  little  patcliiiij^  up  and  filling  in  of  tlio  chinks  the 
building  could  be  made  fairly  weathertight  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  And,  as  I  was  badly  in  want  of  some  such  place  where 
1  could  store  things,  and  which  I  could  use  as  headtjuarlers  while 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  determined  to  make  Old  Dave  an 
offer  for  it.  No  great  run  had  apparently  affected  thi-  price  of 
"  old  forts."  Moreover,  Dave's  potatoes,  upon  which  he  and  his 
family  subsisted,  had  not  done  very  well  that  year,  and  whiskey 
galore  could  In*  had  at  the  other  end  of  a  seventy  mile  ride — at 
Sandpoint.  Davt's  scju.iw  and  entirelv  naked  children  looked  so 
miserable  and  half  starved  that  I  framed  my  offer  with  an  eye  to 
their  condition,  and  the  loo  dollars  I  gave  for  the  "Fort"  was 
made  up  of  a  5olb.  sack  of  flour,  which  then  was  worth  lodols., 
and  godols.  in  cash.  It  was  jumped  at  with  alacrity.  Five  minutes 
later  I  had  Dave's  neat  signature  to  the  short  conveyance  I 
scribbled  on  the  only  paper  available,  a  leaf  out  of  my  note-book. 
It  is  not  the  least  interesting  memento  1  still  possess  of  my  fort- 
buying  days. 

Poor,  good  natured  (Jld  Dave  would  not  have  occupied  the  sorry 
position  I  found  him  in  had  not  whiskey  ruined  his  life  ;  it  had 
been  his  deadliest  foe.  He  was,  moreover,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  a  squaw-man's  establishment,  constantly  preyed  upon  by  his 
s(|uaw's  numerous  relations,  who  sponged  on  him  with  the  callous 
persistence  of  their  race. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  I  had  passed  over  the  greenbacks  to 
Dave,  who  at  once  hid  them  away  in  the  cone  of  his  hat,  his 
tattered  shirt  and  trousers  being,  ajiparently,  unprovided  with 
|)ockets,  his  scantily  coslunn'd  "  tilliiums "  came  rushing  in  from 
their  camp  close  by,  laughing  and  chattering  at  the  good  news 
of  the  untold  wi-alth  of  "  chikamen." 

How  to  get  quickly  to  Sandpoint  seemerl  to  hv  the  mo.st  exciting 
question.  The  Flatl)ows  on  the  British  side  possessed  no  horses 
whatever,  but  their  kinsmen  in  tin;  Kootenai  \'allev  possessed  just 
then  a  few,  for  they  had  been  having  for  once  good  luck  in  their 
gambling  with  the  w  ily  Kalispels,  the  worst  of  the  Cteur  d'Alene 
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tribe,  who  periodically  visited  the  Flatbows,  on  gambling  bent  * 
As  a  rule,  the  far  more  simple  minded  Kootenais  fell  easy 
victims  of  their  rascally  opponents'  numerous  ruses. 

The   nearest  Kootenai  camp  was  many  miles  off,  but  by  some 
mysterious    means    the    news    of   Kiskayooka's   fortune   spread  so 
quickly  that  in  two  hours  three  unspeakably  sorrv  looking  steeds 
were  standing  outside  old  Dave's  shack.     (Jnly  one  had  a  saddle  on 
while  the  other  two  were  disfigured  by  great  running  sores  on  their 
backs  and  cruelly  scored  flanks,  which  made  them  pitiable  looking 
objects.      Upon   these  three  depressing  specimens  of    man's  best 
friend  Dave  and  four  of  his  tillicums  proceeded  to  ride  off       Dave 
had  the   horse   with  the   saddle,  while  on   the   other  two  wincing 
beasts  blankets  were  strapped,  two  bucks,  absolutelv  naked  but  for 
their  breechclouts.  be.striding  each   of  the   undersized,    wretchediv 
thin   steeds.      Entirely   disregarding    their    horses'    condition,    the 
party  proposed   to   ride  through  to  Sandpoint,  for    the    Indian   is 
quite  void   of  all  mercy  in   regard  to  animals,  and  when    he  want. 
to    get    to    any    place    he    rides    his     poor    brute    until    it    drops 
Business  took  me  away  for  three  or  four  days,  and  when  I  n^turned 
Old   Dave   was  just   coming  back   in   a   canoe    minus    the    ninetv 
dollars  and  the  three  horses,  but   plus  a  formidable  Katzenjammcr. 
The   horses  and  the  dollars  had  been  gambled  awax-  or  /-.xpend.-.l 
upon  a  grand  debauch  in  Sandpoint.  ^d^ere,  though  it  was  a  criminal 
offence  to  supply   Indians  with  whiskey,  drunken  natives  could  be 
seen  staggering  through  the  streets  almost  anv  <lav.     ( )ccasionaIlv 
a  white  man's  life  paid  the  penalty,  for  whiskev  makes  the  Indian 
a  dangerous  customer,  but  the  prolils  of  the  business  were  then,  and 
are  still,  too  great  not  to  attract  the  scum  of  the  whit.^s       |„   iViw 
less  country  as    Idaho  then    was,   the    trade    was   carried    o„    with 
impunity  and  quite  openly. 

*  This  vice  is  deeply  in-r.-, inecl TImTThT^ nTlI-^TTtT, i7  reyio,,  the 
favourite  game  of  chance  being  a  sort  of  tippe.s,  wh.ch  ti,ev-  pl,a-  for  d'  s  •  d 
n.^hts  at  a  stretch  the  nature  of  the  stakes  being  as  heterogeneous  .  T;;  ' 
-tsei.  ,s  snnple.  A  ;•  cleaned  out  "  Indian,  who  has  .ambl.l  a.av  ever'vU  i  " 
he  possessed,  .nclud.ng  the  gaud>-  shirt  on  his  back  or  his  single  blanket  ' 
one  of  the  connnonest  sights.  ^      uianKet,  was 
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To  uncUrstand  the  sclu-iiu'  I  was  desirous  of  carrying  through 
by  means  of  my  concessions  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
map.  It  will  elucidate  the  somewhat  remarkable  orographical 
features  which  came  into  Jjlay.  The  Kootenay  river  heading  ;n 
the  heart  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  a  region  where  not  half  a 
dozen  white  men  had  then  been,  and  which  is  not  more  than  a 
score  of  miles  south  of  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  over  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  now  crosses  this  formidable  chain.  After 
winding  for  some  eighty  miles  through  dark  canons,  the  river  finally 
debouches  in  a  westerlv  direction  from  its  mountain  home  at  a 
spot  called  Canal  Flat.*  Turning  sharply  southwards  it  keeps,  for 
upwards  of  ijo  miles,  along  the  western  base  of  the  main  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  forms  the  l'])per  Kootenay  valley,  now  generally 
called  East  Kootenay  valley.  This  southward  course  leads  it  across 
the  international  boundary  line  into  Montana,  where  it  again,  turning 
to  the  wt'st,  strikes  into  a  mountain  chain  known  as  the  Purcell 
range,  which  is  nothing  but  a  southern  extension  of  the  Selkirk 
Mountains.  .Alur  forcing  a  passage  through  these  uninhabited 
regions  by  a  series  of  canons,  the  river,  apparently  disgusted  with 
the  inhospitable  fastnesses  through  which  it  has  delved  its  way,  enters 
Idaho,  gradually  turning  northwards.  This  it  does  near  Fry's 
ranch,  where  once  more  it  exchanges  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  canons 
for  a  smiling  valley,  viz  ,  the  Lower  Kootenai  valley.  Reminded  of 
its  unpatriotic  desertion  of  its  native  soil,  the  now  cSooft.  broad 
and  30ft.  deep  river  re-enters  British  territory  at  a  point  already 
described,  i.e.,  the  pyramitl  in  Dave  Macl.oughlin's  potato  patch. 
Another  twenty-live  miles  of  great  loops  through  the  three  miles 
wide  vallev,  which  consists  here  of  the  broad  stretches  of  rich 
alluvial  bottom  land  which  had  taken  my  fancy,  and  the  Kootenay 
river  empties  itself  into  the  Kootenay  lake.  This  large  sheet  of 
water  has  onlv  one  outlet.  ;in  unnavigable  gorge  witli  numerous 
falls  and  rapids,   some  twenty  miles  in  ler\gth,  b\-  which  the  water 


*  On  xjine  of  tlir  olliii.il  maps  this  pi.icc  is  c.illod  tJroliman,  llie  Dominitm 
(lOVL'inint'iit  n.'iinii\n'  .it'tur  im-  llic  post-ottici'  it  csialilislicd  .it  this  point  cliirinij 
llic  iliiration  of  tliu  ciii.ii  worU^. 
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flows  into  the  Columbia  rivor  at  a  point  (Robson)  more  than 
400  miles  from  its  source,  and  about  5()()lt.  lower  in  altitude  than 
the  Kootenay  lake,  and  i2(j<)ft.  lower  than  Canal  Flat. 

Curiously  enough,  the  source  of  the  Columbia  river  is  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  Kootenay  river  at  the  already  mentioned  Canal 
Flat.  This  latter  is  a  level  sandy  flat  a  mile  or  so  wide,  which 
separates  the  stream  from  the  Columbia  lake,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Columbia  river.  In  other  words,  the  erratic  courses  of  the 
two  rivers  form  a  great  "  O,"  some  800  miles  in  l.ngth,  round 
the  Selkirk  Afountains.  It  is  certainly  an  unique  instance  of  two 
rivers,  at  one  point  less  than  a  mile  apart,  taking  opposite  courses, 
then  turning  back  and  meeting,  each  river  having  performed  a 
journey  of  some  400  mil-s  through  some  of  the  most  formidable 
mountain  systems  on  the  broad  continent  of  North  America. 

My  land  concession  in  the  Lower   Koott'iiay  valley  comprised 
every   inch    of   valley   land   between    the  boundary   and   the    lake. 
In  autumn  and  spring  no  liner  stretches  of  rich  alluvial  grass  land 
could   be   discoviTed   in    any  part  of   America.   i)ul  in  summer  the 
enormous  freshets,  which  caused  the  river  to  rise  from  loft.  to  20ft., 
turned   these    flats    into   swamps    and    lakes,   the   duration   of   th.' 
overflow  depending  on  the  amount  of  snow  in  the  high  mountains 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  melted.     The  American  and  Knglish 
engineers   who   examined    into   the    feasibility   of    preventing   this 
overflow  pronounci-d  the  idea  I  had  fornud  a  practical  one.     ?t  was 
to  turn  the   Kootenay  river  at  Canal   Flat  into  the  Columbia  lake. 
The  piece  of  land  lying  between  the  two  waters  was  a  level  stretch 
of  gravel  shelving  from  the  river  to  the  lake,  the  latter  b.'ing  about 
lift,   lower   than   the   Koot.Miay.     With  such  a  fall    in   l.^ss  than  a 
mile  it  practically  nei-ded  very  little  work,  for,  once  a  big  ditch  was 
cut.  the  rushing  Kootenay,  at  that  jjoint  a  rapid  stream  .some  300ft. 
wide,  would  soon  do  the  rest.      15y  turning  off  such  a  large  quantity 
of  water   it  was    expected   that   the  overflow  of  the   bi.ttom   land 
300    miles    further     down    would    be    prev.-nted.       It     uas     really 
restoring  things  to  their  original  condition,   for  there  is  no  doub« 
that  a  comparatively  short  time  back  the  Kootenay  river  forked  at 
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the  Canal  Flat,  tlu-  norlluTii  branch  flowing  over  the  flat  where 
I  proposed  to  make  the  canal,  while  the  southern  occupied  its 
present  bed. 

My  concession  contained,  of  course,  a  clause  giving  me 
permission  to  carry  out  this  turning  oi  the  Kootenay  river,  lor  this 
was  the  vital  point  upon  which  the  whole  undertaking  was  based. 
For  two  reasons  this  sanction  should  never  have  been  given  by  the 
Government.  In  the  lirst  place  it  had  not  the  right  to  grant  it,  for 
by  the  Act  of  Confcdtration,  which  regulates  the  relations  between 
the  Provincial  and  the  l'\-deral  Government,  the  latter  had  reserved 
to  itself,  amongsi  other  powers,  that  of  c'  .ding  with  all  future  canal 
works  in  the  province.  As  mine  were  the  first  ever  undertaken  in 
British  Columbia,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  my 
own  lawyers,  overlooked  this  important  fact.  Consequently  the 
signature  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Works  was  as 
valueless  as  was  the  formal  Order  in  Council  which  approved  of  the 
concession.  The  second  reason  was  that  had  the  other  interests 
that  came  into  play  been  examined  into  by  the  Government  ere 
sanctioning  the  turning  of  a  big  river  from  one  valley  into  another, 
leaving  its  old  course  dry,  and  at  least  treliling  the  quantitv  of 
water  in  the  other,  tli  dangers  of  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
become  apparent.  In  iSSj,  when  this  scheme  lirst  came  up,  there 
was  not  a  habitation  or  a  single  white  resident  in  the  Columbia 
vallev  between  the  mother  lakes,  or  source,  and  the  American 
boundary  line,  more  than  four  hundred  miles  away  following  the 
course  of  the  river.  Had  the  scheme  been  carried  out  in  that 
or  in  the  following  vear  no  existing  interests  would  have  been 
endangered,  for  none  existed  then. 

But  important  interests  soon  arose,  for  in  18.S3  the  Veliow- 
head  and  other  northern  routes  liy  which  the  Canadian  l^acific 
Railway  Company  proposed  to  get  across  the  Rockies  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  definitely  selected.  This 
forced  the  railway  to  cross  the  Columbia  -.alley  and  the  Columbia 
river  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  source. 

Large  forces  of  railway  engineers  had  been  surveying  the  passes 
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over  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirk  Mounlaiiis,  and,  tliou^li  the 
Frovineial  Government  was  ij^norant  of  the  laet  when,  in  i8X^^,  tliey 
granted  my  eonet'ssion,  at  that  very  moment  the  railway  rompany 
was  already  building  into  the  Columbia  valley  in  aceord.iiue  with 
surveys,  wliii  h,  of  course,  did  not  lonsider  tht-  possibility  of  a  vast 
volume  of  water  being  added  to  that  of  the  Columbia.  In  the  narrow 
gorges  through  whiih  that  river  flows  the  railway  was  intended  to 
run  just  above  high  water  mark  as  it  then  existed.  Ihe  proposed 
turning  would,  of  course,  have  necessitated  changes  as  great  as 
they  would   have  been  costlv. 

The  railway  com|)any,  when  they  learnt  of  the  proposed  turning 
of  the  Kootenay  river,  at  once  took  steps  to  stop  the  work,  and  as 
the  fate  of  the  then  l'"ederal  Government  was  bound  up  hand  and 
foot  with  the  success  of  the  railway  to  an  extent  onlv  those  in  the 
swim  can  realise,  their  re(|uest  was  fullilled  with  a  promptness 
very  unusual  in  the  unravelling  of  departmental  red  tape.  'I'o  me 
the  upshot  ol  these  remonstrances,  addressed  bv  the  Dominion  te 
the  iJritish  Columbia  (iovernmenl,  were  disastrous.  The  latter, 
recognising  the  great  mistake  they  had  made  in  granting  mv 
concession  without  lin^i  consulting  the  I'Cderal  .'luthorities  at 
Ottawa,  declared  that  the  concessions  would  have  to  be  annulled 
if  I  did  not  agree  to  the  insertion  of  a  clause  obliging  me  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  (iovernment  to  mv  canal 
works.  It  would  have  been  far  bi-tter  had  I  abandoned  the  whole 
scheme  at  this  stage,  but  as  I  had  already  ex|n"nded  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  others  were  also  pecuniarily  interested  in 
carrying  out  the  works,  I  was  loth  to  make  this  sacrifue. 

In  the  end  I  foolishly  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  (/iiid  pro  quo  offered  by  the  Provincial  Government 
for  my  consenting  to  the  insertion  of  the  above  clause.  This  bait 
consisted  in  the  gill  of  3(),()()o  acres  of  picked  land  in  the  Upper 
Kootenay  valley.  This  land  I  was  to  have  the  right  to  select, 
free  of  cost,  as  soon  as  we  had  completed  the  canal  works  on 
the  lines  satisfactory  to  the  Dominion  Government.  To  cut  short 
a  long  story  of  lobbying  at  Ottawa,  which  disclosed  some  peculiar 
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features  of  tlic  iiiiur  life  in  ollicial  tin  Its,  I  siui  t't'(lt(l  in  ^rttinj; 
the  new  silK-me  p.issrd  In  the  Dominion  Minister  al  Ottawa.* 
Its  ehief  feature  was  that  tlie  turning  of  the  uppt-r  Kootmay  rivir  at 
(anal  Mat  was  (h)ne  away  witli  ako^etlu-r,  and  instead  of  it  there 
sliouKl  l)e  eonstriieteii  a  small  navi^al)U'  canal,  provided  with  a  loek 
to  overcome  the  difference  in  the  two  water-levels.  'I'lic  dinK-nsions 
of  tills  canal  were  laid  down  l)y  the  (ioverniiient,  and  tin-  work  was 
to  he  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  a  (iovernment 
engineer  at  our  cost,  and  the  works  had  to  he  completed  within 
two  years  after  the  |)lans  and  s|)ecilications  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  Provincial  ("hief  tOmniissioner  of  Lands  and  Works. 
It  had  taken  me  the  i)est  |)art  of  four  years  to  lij^ht  matters 
out  in  Victoria  and  Ottawa,  for  it  was  not  until  l.ite  in  the  summer 
of  1X87  tiiat  the  canal  ])lans,  oflicially  approved  hv  the  two  },fovern- 
ments,  were  handed  to  me.  \\\  dint  of  hard  work  I  completed 
the  canal  within  the  pre.scrihed  time  limit  ;  it  was  a  joh  I  can 
honestly  recommend  to  those  desirous  of  lommiltinjjf  suicide  in  a 
decent,  ifeiitlemanly  manner.  .\s  a  test  of  ti'm|)er  and  of  |)er- 
sevi'rance  a<fainsl  the  forces  of  nature,  the  nialinnitv  of  man,  and 
the  cussedness  of  fate,  there  is,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  nothiiifr 
like  huiidinir  in  a  wild  uninhabited  country,  far  removed  from 
civilised  me.ins  of  transportation,  a  canal  aiiordiuif  to  jilans  impf)sed 
upon  vou  hy  people  who  have  ne\t,'r  hei'ii  to  the  spot,  and  wiio 
have  no  conception  of  what  is  re.allv  re(|uired. 

'There  were  tliree  i)ad  features  ahout  this,  the  lirst  canal  of 
I'.ritisli  (olumhia  :  the  first  was  that  it  cost  about  twenty  times 
as  much  as  would  the  inlinitelN'  more  useful  turning  of  the  Kootenay 
river ;  secondly,  it  did  not  lielj)  the  reclamation  of  tnt;  Kind  on  the 
Lower  Kootenay,  for  the  lock  j^ales  could  not  be  U'ft  open  during 
high  water;  and,  tiiirdly,  the  (jovernment  insisted  upon  details  in 
the  construction  which,  taken  together,  made  the  future  use  of  the 
canal    as   ,'i   n.ivigalile   connection    between    'he    Columbia  and   the 


*  M)  dc'ilinys  were  l.iryc'ly  witii  Sir  Hector  I,;ir. ,  in,  .Minister  of  Public 
Works,  whose  polilie.'il  e.irecr  came  to  a  sudden  tern.  'ion  not  lonjj  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  disclosures  which  did  not  .surprise     v.. 
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Kootfnay  riv.r.  if  ,u,t  .-x.-utly  impossihl.-,  at  anv  rat-  v.rv  pro- 
l)l.-matir.  I-,,  ,.x|).n(l  ten  thousands  of  pounds  upon  a  work  whi.li 
one  fear.-d  .-ould  n.-vr  fulfil  .-ith.-r  of  th.-  principal  nhj-vts  for 
whuh  It  had  i.,-,.n  int.wuh'd,  was  in  its.-lf  an  unsatisfa.torv  look- 
out,  Ih.mjrh  its  ulterior  inutility  di.l  not  alf.vt  us,  for  th.  ^„,,„,„ 
arn-s  in  the  I'pprr  Koofnay  vall.-y  and  h<-  ri-hts  to  tl.r"  ov.t- 
flow.-d  lan.l  wrrr  s.-.ur.-d  l.y  tlu-  compl.tion  ar.ordintr  to  th.- 
plans  s.'ttU-d  l,y  the  ( iovrrnnK-nt,  and  thr  ranal  l.rcamr  publir 
proj)crly. 

The  construction  of  th.-  canal  its.-lf  was  the  .asirst  work,  for 
no  rock  or  other  obstruction  was  encountered,  and  as  it  was   only 
45lt.  -n   width  -mkI   fiyooft.  in   length   it  was  r.^allv  not    nu.ch   more 
than  a  l.ijr  diu  h.     \-,.ry  difiVrent.  however,  was  the  .-onstru.tion 
ol   the  lock   and    llood-ates   imposed   upon   m.'   l,v  tl„.   Dominion 
(iovernment,  lor  as  soon  as  the  excavation  got  I.elow  tlu-  level  of 
the  Kootenay  river  an   immense  body  of  sepa-.-  ualer  w,is  struck. 
As  the  loundations   of  tlu-    looft.   long  lock   ha<l   to  !„•   sunk  to  a 
Kr.-,it    depth,   several    larg,-   steam-pumps   had  to    be   brought    from 
the  coast  and   rigged   up  to  allow  excavation    and  (he    lavin-   of 
the  ground  sills.     This,  of  .•ours,^  cost   thousands  of  pound's.  ".My 
a|)l)eals    to    -he    Government    to    sanction     certain    verv    r.bvious 
alterations    in    the    construction    of   the    lock    wer.^    futile:   one    of 
those  unpleasantly  sudden  changes  in  the  ministrv  having  placed 
a  w.\\  C-hief  Commissioner  of   I.ands  and  Works  in   power.     This 
ofticial    turned    a    deaf   ear   t.,    all    reason,    and    as    the    resilient 
Government    engineer    was    no    sufferer    by   the    pr(,!nMgali..n    of 
the  works,  for  his   monthly  salary  was  paid  bv  us,  it   was   us-^less 
to   expect  any  help  from   that  quarter.        This  gentleman   was  by 
profession    and    l.y    previous    training    mer.^lv    a     l.ind     survevor 
l)ut    he     was    the-    brother    of    the     Deputy    Chi,.f    Commissioner 
of     Lands    and    Wor!;s-one    of    tlu^    p,.rmanent    ..llicials    of    the 
administration. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  deliance  of  re  ison  .md  common 
sense,  the  works  had  to  be  completed  at  the  cost  of  sums  which 
might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea.      Rut  the  punishment 
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lollowcd  lallu-r  more  swiltiv  tluin  was  cxpcrltd,  and,  short-lived  as 
was  tlu-  reign  of  this  particular  head  of  public  works  in  l^ritish 
Columbia,  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  witness  his  discomfiture. 
Within  twelve  months  of  the  issue  of  the  Crown  grants  for  the 
twenty-nine  estates,  in  which  form  1  had  picked  our  30,000  acre 
grant,  this  minister  of  tlie  Crown  had  to  insert  in  the  estimates 
presented  to  Parliament  a  sum  of  J5()()dols.,  wherewith  to  close  up 
the  canal,  which  had  cost  the  country  30,000  acres  of  the  iiest 
land  in  the  district  !  For  it  was  feared  that  during  an  exception- 
ally high  water  the  Kootenay  riviT  might  get  the  better  of  tlu' 
gates  and  loik,  and  take  it  into  its  head  to  carrv  out  my  original 
scheme,  and  How  into  the  r'oiumbia. 

I  am  rather  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
rdisoii  d'etre  and  history  of  this  useless  canal,  for  I  feel  no 
desire  to  have  this  work,  as  larried  out,  go  down  to  posterity  as 
either  pro])osed  or  desired  by  me.  The  last  writer  on  matters 
British  Columbian,  Miss  MacXab,  makes  the  following  remarks 
about  it  :  "  A  more  useful  work  could  hartlb'  be  imagined  ;  but  the 
way  it  was  carried  out  renderi'd  it  speedily  abortive.  On  my 
return  journey  1  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  this  miserable  little  canal. 
The  only  result  of  the  canal  at  the  |jri'senl  liiut'  is  to  render  the 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  more-  dii'fu  ult  than  before  by 
turning  the  water  into  tlu-  Kootenav." 

If  critics,  so  blind  to  primary  facts  as  is  this  good  lady,  are  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  one's  deeds,  another  attraction  will  bi-  added  to 
suicide  by  canal  building.  W'hati'Vi'r  natural  wonders  Miss  MacXab 
disi'o\t'red  in  her  hast\'  skim  through  the  province,  the  feat  (.  the 
waters  of  tlie  Columbii  being  turned  bv  the  canal  into  the 
K(;oteiiay  is  by  far  tlu;  most  remarkable  ;  for,  as  the  Kootenay 
is  at  least  lift,  higher  than  the  Columbia,  Miss  MacXab  wants  her 
readers  to  believe  tli.it  water  in  British  Columbia  is  able  to  climb 
upstairs  ! 

Thost'  two  years  of  canal  building  brought  with  them  quite  a 
little  crop  of  "  exp'riences  "  ;  let  me  relate  a  few  for  the  benefit  of 
those  attacked  by  that  insidious  malady,  the  pioneeririg  fever.     One 
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of  the  first  things  for  mc  tu  do  aflcr  the  GoviTiimcnt  liad  st-ltled  the 
canal  plans  was  to  erect  a  steam  sawmill  at  Canal  Flat,  wherewith 
to  cut  the  half  million  or  so  feet  of  timbers  and  lumber  (boards) 
for  the  lock  and  the  buildinjrs  required  for  the  woiks,  for  oi  course 
there  was  not  a  habitation  larger  than  a  10  by  ij  log  shanty 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  buy  a  sawmill  such  as  1  wanted. 
You  get  prices  from  the  various  leading  manufacturers,  you  consult 
a  reliable  expert  in  sawmills,  who  will  give  vou  his  opinion 
concerning  style,  make,  and  size  of  mill  you  require.  You  follow 
his  advice  or  you  don't,  you  win;  to  the  peopl<>  who  are  to  have 
your  custom,  and  as  the  last  act  in  the  drama  you  draw  your 
cheque,  for  as  you  are  not  known  in  the  world  of  sawmill-men'  the 
terms  are  strictly  cash,  though  you  do  manage  to  get  oil  a  good 
discount  by  paying  '•  spot  cash."  There'  you" are,  happy  owner  of 
the  latest  style  of  steam  sawmill,  guaranteed  to  accomplish  a 
wond(;rful  variety  of  jobs,  known  by  as  many  technical  names  that 
convey  no  meaning  to  an  nitsider's  mind.  But  there  is  an  "  if"  in 
the  cast-;  that  nice  mill  machinery  is  2000  miles  away— at  Toronto, 
or  Brantford,  or  Chicago— and  not  on  Canal  Flat,  for  your 
blandishments  to  induci-  the  manufacturer  to  quote  you  a  price  for 
the  mill  put  up  ready  for  work  have  entirely  failed.  ""  \e\er  sold  a 
mill  yet  on  those  terms  to  British  Columbia,  don't  know  enough 
about  the  country  to  risk  thntr  says  the  shrewd  business  man,  and 
the  older  you  g.l  the  shrewder  that  man  will  grow  in  \our 
estimation.  Wiinly  you  urge  upon  him  that  Canal  h'lat  is  but  a 
trifle  over  m,,  miles  from  th<'  nearest  Canadian  I'arilie  K.iilroad 
station,  and  that  the  great  Columbia,  "one  of  .America's  longest 
rivers,"  affords  a  connecting  Xmk  .ill  tlu'  way  up  from  the  last 
railway  station.  .\  gl.mee  at  a  map  betrays  the  l.ut  that  these 
hundred  miles  ,ire  unfortun.Uely  not  at  the  busine.ss  end,  but  at  the 
nursery  end  of  the  Columbia,  st)  you  tail  to  convince  th.at  man. 
The  next  pi^rson  you  try  to  wheedle  is  the  mighty  arbitrator  of 
man's  fortune  om  West,  /.,•.,  the  head  oi  the  freight' department  of 
the  Canadian  Pccilic  Railroad,  upon  whost>  word  hang,  in  your  case, 
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hundreds  of  i)oun(ls.  lliis  dignitary's  time  is  worth  more  than 
that  of  the  I'rcmier,  I'inaiue  Minister,  and  IVesident  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  liritish  C'ohinibia  put  toi^ctlier,  and  tin;  personal 
intervii'W  \()u  li.ive  at  last  olilained  with  him  in  his  luxurious 
offii  e  in  distant  Montreal,  is  neecssarily  of  the  briefest.  For  though 
lie  receives  you  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  lounging  i)acl<  in  his  swing 
armchair  with  a  cigar  In  his  mouth  and  liis  hat  on  his  head,  the 
fact  that  half  ;i  dozen  shorthand  clerks  and  typewriters,  seated 
at  the  hack  of  tin;  gigantic'  writing  desk,  are  awaiting  their 
chief's  dictation,  indicates  what  a  busy  man  you  have  before 
you. 

All  freight  handled  by  railways  in  America  is  classified  in  ten  or 
twelve  classes,  light  and  i)ulky  articles  paying  ten  times  as  much  as 
castings  or  other  heavy  things.  \  ou  state  your  case  as  briefly  as 
you  can  ;  you  want  a  certain  number  of  cars  from  Brantford,  in 
Ontario,  to  (iolden,  on  the  Columbia,  a  matter  of  iifti-en  hundred 
miles  or  so.  The  prini  ipal  articles  you  want  to  send  are  the 
aforesaid  sawmill  machinery,  the  goods  for  tlu-  store,  and  some 
heavv  draught-liorsi's  traimcl  to  haul  logs.  Tiie  point  you  di'sire 
to  have  conceded  is  to  get  machinery  rate  for  the  whole  lot  ;  but  a 
brief  glance;  at  the  list  of  goods  you  hand  to  the  railway  magnate 
settles  tin;  matter;  you  ha\e  to  pay  "_'.  Class  mixed  car-load  rates," 
i.e.,  pav  for  the  machinery  the  high  rati",  or  ship  one  whole  car-load 
of  eaih  article,  which  in  this  cise  would  ha\e  meant  a  dozen  trains. 
The  pl,iusii)le  arguments  you  have  ]jrepared  lor  the  occasion  to 
convince  <he  ol'licial  that,  as  the  saw  null  and  the  store  are  pioneers 
of  their  kind  in  the  vast  KootcMiay  country,  and  hence  should 
rt!ceive  encouiagement  from  the  railway  company,  .are,  somehow, 
h'ft  unsaid,  for  vou  instinctively  feel  that  the  magnate's  reply 
w  ill  be  a  cvnical  inipiirv  uhclher  •.ou  think  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
RaiKvav  is  being  run  for  the  health  of  Ih-itish  Columbia  pioneers! 
It  needed  not  to  rememl)er  the  old,  ;ind  1  believe  (|uile  true,  story 
told  of  the  Canadian  I'acilic  K.iilwav  .lutocrat's  facetiousness  to 
convince  one  that  the  "  D.imn  th<'  i)ul)lic  and  (iod  bless  the  Canadian 
Pacilic    Kailway  "    principle   of  doing  business  was  not  one   from 
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which  to  expect  favours.*  So  you  betake  yourself  off  to  more 
genial  regions  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  to  pay  some  /,i.=io 
freight  for  each  car-load,  and  your  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  that 
the  great  line,  built  with  the  people's  money,  deigns  to  handle  your 
poor  li'.tle  freight  at  all. 

By  the  time  those  capacious  freight  cars  reached  their 
destination  at  the  primitive  little  "siding"  at  Golden,  the 
completion  of    the  Canadian    Pacilic     Railway,    a    year    or    two 
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previouslv,  had  peopled  tin-  Columbia  valley  with  some  scons 
of  whites,  all  more  or  less  conniHlrd  with  or  de|)i'n(ltiit  i:j)'Mi  ihi' 
railway  which  had  so  boldly  |)ushcd  its  iron  way  into  al)S()lutely 
uninhabited  and    lirrelolore    enlirrlv    uiuxulon  d    rcirions.        I'luv 


*  .\s  this  stoi  V  ni.'iy  not  hv  Uiiuwii  ti)  all,  it  is  worth  ropcitiiiL"'.  In  thi'  town 
of  Port.igc  la  I'raiiie  llicrc  lived  ,1  iawvur  of  ,1  rathcT  iumvuu-.  ,uui  fxartinir 
temperaniL'iit.  Hu  hail  ordrnd  -miu'  .inii  If-  shipped  ii.  him  1)\-  liciyht.  I'Iuti- 
w.'is  soiiH'  delay  in  their  ;irri\;il,  ;ind  \\r  went  .1  lumihiT  uf  lime--  to  the  sl;iliiiii, 
with  ifrowintf  impatienci',  to  inquire  why  tln'V  did  nut  iciiiu'.  One  day  thr 
station  ajfenl  w.-e^  i)iisv  anil  worried  with  more  imporl.im  inalli  is.  Two  trains 
were  eoniing  in,  and   there  were  a  lot   of  ihii)i;s  to  he  .ilterideil  to  ;   sd  when  the 
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formed  little  communities  at  Golden  and  at  Donald,  where  whiskey 
saloons  and  gamblers  "  rounded  up  "  most  effectually  the  dollars 
paid  out  by  the  railway  company  to  its  employees.  The  first 
named  of  these  little  shanty  settlements,  now  the  flourishing  little 
"  city"  of  Golden,  was  then  a  somewhat  "tough  camp,"  consisting 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  log  cabins,  and  resembling  in  other  respects 
that  idyllic  Northern  Pacific  station  Sandpoint,  though,  1  must  say, 
that  murders  were  not  quite  so  frequent,  for  it  actually  possessed  a 
constable,  with  a  beat  the  size  of  Wales  with  Cornwall  thrown  in. 

Golden,  on  the  banks  of  the  yet  juvenile  Columbia,  was  then 
commencing  to  become  the  starting  point  for  travellers  to  the 
I'pper  Kootenay  valley ;  a  make-shift  trail  had  been  cut  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  an  enterprising  Canadian  had  actually 
started  a  small  flat-bottomed  steamer,  wherewith  he  hoped  to 
navigate  the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers  as  far  as  the  mother  lake, 
on  the  furthermost  banks  of  which  lay  Canal  Flat.  When  my 
freight  at  last  arrived,  the  cars  were  uncoupled  from  the  train,  and 
1  rece  ved  notice  that  1  must  empty  them  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Pleasant  outlook!  The  station  consisted  of  a  single  litlli;  building 
in  which  the  agent  slept  and  lived,  and  as  there  were  no  buildings 
near  in  which  the  closely  packed  goods  could  be  stored,  the 
packing-cases  and  machinery,  the  casks  and  kegs  and  bales  had 
to  be  unloaded  and  stacked  alongside  of  the  track  in  the  open. 
.\  spell  of  "  wet  weather,"  to  use  a  mild  term  for  a  week  of  rain 
by  the  bucket,  the  ai)si'nce  of  ail  means  to  shelter  the  things  from 
the  wet,  and  the  presence  of  sundry  suspicious  characters   about 
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importun.itc  atlDnu'V  bi'yvin  Id  sdilil  alioiil  tliat  fre'inlil.  Iiu  lost  liis  temper,  and 
s.iid,  ••  N'lMiyo  to  hull."  TIil-  iiKlij,m.int  lawyer,  a  pious  man  by  llie  way,  wrote 
coinpl.iinini;'  letter  to  President  \'an  llorne  about  the  dcl.iVL'd  Ireijfht,  and 
ended  it  thus:  "  .\nd  this  is  not  .ill.  When  I  .ajfain  brouufht  the  matter  to  the 
.ittcntion  of  vour  agent  ;il  this  pl.ue  he  tri' ited  me  with  rudeness,  and  lold  me 
to  go  to  hell."  My  return  mail  ;i  re|)ly  e.iine  from  Monlre.il,  which  read  as 
follows:  '  Dear  Sir,  —  I  am  in  receipt  nf  your  letter  of  the  lf)th  inst.,  in  which 
you  inform  me  that  our  agent  ;it  I'ortnge  told  you  to  go  to  hell.  In  reply  I  have 
to  say  th;it  you  need  not  go  to  hell.  Vours  truly,  \V.  C.  \'an'  Hurnk, 
President." 


*  In  aiiotlicr  case  a  l)ii,r  b,,^  full  „f  new  (■^llllL•^,  slmU  t..  niu  Iroin  Kiiylaml  \n 
\"Kt(.ria,  viii  the  f.P.K.,  ariivcti  broken  open  and  a  lot  ot  iliiny^  ah-^l railed, 
and  though  I  drow  the  attention  of  the  offieials  to  the  condition  in  which  I 
received  the  box  when  I  signed  for  it,  I  never  received  any  compensation. 
.Nnnierous  other  instances  of  such  thefts  could  i)e  cited.    .SV<'  .\ppendix,  Note  \'I. 
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"town,"  from  whose  depredations  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
goods  day  and  night,  made  things  the  reverse  ot"  pleasant.  How 
ingh-handed  are  the  proceedings  of  railway  companies  in  a 
new  coimtry,  where  the  absence  of  all  competition  makes  them 
lords  supreme,  can  he  seen  from  the  fact  that  although  1  had 
insured  the  rapid  transit  of  the  goods  by  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  freight,  a  delay  of  weeks  on  the  journey,  which  caused  me 
very  serious  loss,  was  laughed  out  of  court  bv  the  company.  I 
was,  moreover,  obliged  to  sign  for  the  goods  before  I  was  allowed 
to  take  them  over,  thus  preventing  me  from  making  any  claims 
for  things  stolen  during  transit.  One  of  the  valuable  horses  I 
had  on  one  of  the  cars  was  so  injured  by  an  accident  to  tin- 
train  that  it  died,  but  never  a  penny  was  to  be  obtained  from 
the  company.'^ 

Rut  let  us  hie  back  to  the  sweet  solitude  of  the  Columbia.  The 
most  unpleasant  result  of  the  railway's  tardv  delivery  of  mv 
machinery  was  that  ihe  water  in  the  Columbia,  at  all  times  pre- 
cariously low  for  steamer  navigation,  had  by  the  end  of  .August 
sunk  to  such  a  low  level  that  the  one  existing  steamer  could  not 
reach  points  higher  than  half-way  up  tht;  river.  Indeed,  her  last 
trip  had  ended  disastrously,  and  she  was  now  Iving  in  the  deepest 
hole  she  could  find  in  the  river,  with  a  huge  snag  through  her 
bottom,  and  all  but  her  smoke-stack  under  water.  Matters  looked 
serious,  for  it  meant  a  delay  of  quite  eight  months  in  getting  the 
sawmill  to  the  spot,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  my  (Miterprise 
for  the  completion  of  which  the  Government  had  fixed  two  years. 

Help,  however,  came  from  an  unexpected  ipiarter.  To  realise 
the  primitive  means  of  travel  in  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered 
thai  there  was  no  road  up  the  Columbia  from  (lolden  to  Canal  I'^lat, 
and  the   few  existing  row-boats  were   far  too  small   to  t.ike  the  l)i<> 
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sawmill  hoiltr,  which  alone  weighed  ove  5ooolb.  A  short  time 
before  an  Indian  rising  had  occurred  in  the  Upper  Kootenay 
valley,  caused  by  natives  having  murdered  two  prospectors  near 
Canal  Flat.  When  the  Upper  Kootenay  settlers  arrested  the 
culprits,  the  hitter's  kinsmen,  with  cocked  Winchesters  released 
them  by  force.  This  had  caused  the  Government  to  send  a 
small  detachment  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  mounted  police  into 
Kootenay.  Instead  of  sending  them  over  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass, 
where  a  trail  had  been  cut,  they  were  sent  in  via  Golden,  and  this 
unprecedented  influx  of  travel  had,  of  course,  caused  a  boom  in 
all  nuans  of  transportation  from  Golden  up  the  river. 

A  scatterbrained  young  Canadian  had  been  bitten  with  the 
idea  of  starting  a  rival  steamer,  and  he  invested  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  buving  up  a  sc|uare-ended  barge  that  had  been  used 
in  the  railway  construction  to  drive  jiiles.  She  was  maoe  of 
four-incii  planks,  and  was  of  the  unwicldiest  shape,  /.c,  about  as 
broad  as  sue  was  long.  Somewhere  else  he  had  picked  up  chea]) 
an  old  upright  boiler  that  had  once  formed  part  of  a  Manitoba 
steam  plough,  and  in  another  place  he  had  obtained  at  "old  iron" 
prices  the  discarded  machinery  of  a  small  river  tug.  Tliese  three 
componenl  parts  of  a  steamer  were  awaiting  the  advent  of  a 
ticiis  c.x  iiKichiiKJ,  who  could  put  them  together,  and  make  a  steamer 
of  them.  This  the  skilled  mechanic  1  had,  fortunatelv,  brought  out 
from  Ontario  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  sawmill  proved 
to  be,  and  bv  using  a  few  parts  of  my  sawmill  machinerv,  a 
uni«|ur  "  st'iimship"  was  patched  together. 

Nothing  quite  so  odd  as  this  jMle-driver  steam  plough-sawmill 
combination  steamer  has,  1  am  very  sure,  ever  navigated  water, 
and  as  we  took  twenty-three  days  to  cover  the  hundred  miles,  our 
rate  ol  progression  can  be  (\asily  calculated,  every  minute  of  day- 
light being,  (if  course,  made  use  of.  Her  little  boiler,  that  had  once 
careered  about  Manitoba  wheatlields,  had  a  lire-box  constructed  to 
take  coal,  but  as  this  article  was  unobtainable-,  we  had  to  cut  up 
slicks  ol  wood  to  about  the  size  of  grown-up  toothpicks  and  soak 
them  m  coal   oil  or  the  lire  simply  refused  to  generate  steam.     The 
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boiler,  in  tlu'  absence  of  a  siKlion  pipt-,  was  ki-pt  lillcd  with  a 
hand  bucket.  As  the  banks  of  the  Cohimbia  are  mostly  dense 
swamps,  out  of  whiih  the  mountains  forming  the  valley  rise 
precipitously  on  both  sides,  and  the  rains  had  drenched  all  the  dead 
wood  we  could  lind,  the  fuel  question  was  a  momentous  one,  and 
firewood  collecting  expeditions  into  the  swamps  every  few  hours 
were  the  result.  The  huge  planks  out  of  which  the  Clinc  was 
constructed  made  her  "sit  kinder  heavy  in  the  water,"  as  the 
owner  expressed  himself,  and  as  there  was  no  room  on  hoard  the 
Clinc,  her  chief  load,  the  sawmill  boiler,  was  placed  on  a  sort  of  raft 
and  towed.  The  much  rivetted  interior  of  this  boiler  was  about 
the  only  dry  place  during  most  of  those  twenty-three  nights,  and  I 
bagged  it  for  my  sleeping  quarters  the  very  first  day,  a  sensible 
dog,  who  made  the  ninth  of  the  Clines  crew,  and  whom  I  found 
curled  up  in  the  fire-box  the  first  afternoon  we  wer-  out,  giving  me 
a  lead  in  this  bright  idea. 

The  funniest  thing  about  the  Cliiie  was  her  steering.  So  un- 
compromisingly square  was  her  trough-like  hull,  that  but  for  the 
little  stern  wheel  at  one  end,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
which  of  her  four  sides  was  supposed  to  act  as  bow.  Her  persistent 
desire  was  to  go  up  the  Columbia  broadside  on,  hence  this  did  not 
matter  so  much.  So  ludicrous  was  this  at  first,  until  the  novelty 
was  worn  off,  that  we  passengers,  seated  on  cogwheels  or  kegs 
filled  with  nails,  whose  business  ends  wore  out  the  seats  of  our 
breeches,  made  the  silent  scrub-clothed  banks  of  the  Columbia 
ring  with  our  laughter.  If  the  craft  was  a  singular  looking  one, 
the  river  we  were  on  was  but  a  counterpart  to  it.  Such  a  variety 
of  sand  and  mud  banks,  such  an  array  of  snags,  consisting  of  wholly 
or  partially  submerged  tree  trunks,  lying  with  the  stream,  and 
hence  forming  dangerous  projections  for  crafts  to  impale  them- 
selves on  when  going  up  stream,  had  never  been  seen.  At  numerous 
points  the  river,  winding  through  the  swamps,  splits  into  a 
multitude  of  channels,  their  deceptive  appearance  luring  one 
into  ciil-dc-sacs  miles  in  length,  out  of  which  one  had  to  retrace 
one's    course    when    at    last    the    true    character    of    the    blind 
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waterway  dawned  on  one.  In  other  places  again,  as  if  nature 
had  not  done  tlie  best  she  could  to  puzzle  the  navigator  and  try 
the  length  and  strength  of  his  temper,  the  animal  kingdom 
had  come  to  lu-r  assistance.  In  the  days  preceding  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  salmon  canning  industry  at  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river,  where  now  some  2000  great  seine  nets  bar  ingress, 
untold  quantities  of  the  royal  fish  ascended  the  1200  or  1300 
miles  to  its  verv  source,  i.e.,  the  lake  which  we  were  striving 
to  reach,  and  which  lies  about  3000  feet  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  There  all  the  conditions  of  water,  gravel,  and  slow 
current  favoured  the  process  of  spawning.  The  countless 
ridges  in  the  gravel  bottom  of  the  vovng  Columbia  where  it 
emerges  from  the  mother  lake,*  cast  up  during  untold  ages  by  the 
tails  of  the  parent  fish,  gave  in  1N87  still  silent  evidence  of  the 
vast  quantitv  of  lish  whose  instinct  had  driven  them  to  perform 
what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  journeys  per- 
formed by  any  denizen  of  the  ocean.  Thise  salmon  beds  extended 
for  three  or  four  miles,  ridge  following  ridge,  the  depth  of  water 
on  the  top  of  (\ach  crest,  at  the  time,  hardly  exci'eding  a  foot. 

Xot  far  from  these  salmon  beds,  by  which  name  the  locality  is 
still  known,  a  side  stream  puts  in  from  the  neighbouring  Selkirks. 
These  mountains,  though  not  more  than  ten  miles  or  so  in  an  air-line 
from  the  parallel  ridge  of  the  Rockies,  have  much  more  rain  than 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  tributaries  from  the  Selkirk.-^ 
often  come  down  in  full  flood,  with  the  result  that  the  current  ol 
the  Columbia  above  the  junction  suddenly  changes  into  the  opposite 
direction,  flowing  up  to  instead  of  down  from  the  source.  Almost 
incredible  as  this  sounds,  I  have  seen  it  do  so  on  several  occasions, 
the  effect  of  this  extraordi" 
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in  the  Columbia  below  this  tributary  would  suddenly  fall,  leaving 
one  stranded  until  the  flood  had  ceased. t     We  came  in  for  two  of 


*  There  ,ire  ro.illy  two  lakes  connecteil  by  a  short  "  jfiit." 

t  In  recent  years  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  by  tlie  Goveniment  in 

dredyintf  the  s.ihiion  beds,  thercb)-  increasing  tlie  current,  so  that  this  tiirninj; 

of  the  current  no  longer  occurs. 
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tlu'.s(;  rivfrinc  coups  dc  tlicdtrc,  for,  of  coursi',  it  was  on  tlir  uppor 
part  of  the  Columbia  just  below,  and  just  above  where  the  sportive 
Toby  Creek  set  all  natural  laws  at  deliance,  that  most  of  our 
twenty-three  days  were  spent.* 

There,  too,  we  did  the  most  execution  among  the  sandbanks 
and  snags,  and  I  am  sure  those  coming  after  us  found  many  a 
well-known  old  mudbar  shoved  out  of  position,  many  a  veteran 
snag  twisted  from  his  well-known  post  of  vantage ;  at  least  if  the 


Till-;    I'l'i'KR   Coi.rMiiiA    Lakk,    iiik   socuck    ok    thk    Coi.iMniA    Rivkr,   i.()oi<in(; 
TOWARDS    riiK   FooTim.i.s   oE-   TiiK   Ski.kirk   Chain. 

Tin,'  photograph  was  takrn  from  the  Foothills  of  tho  Roikles 
rising  steeply. 
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vigour  and  frequency  with  which  the  broad-breasted  Cli'nc 
rammed  them,  counted  for  anything.  There  was  no  fooling  about 
it:  with  a  full  head  of  steam  we  went  at  them,  and  tiie  safety  valve — 
but  there,   I  won't  say  what  we  did  do  with  that  self-same  safety 

*  There  is  one  other  river  where  this  inosl  siiit,'-iilar  phenomenon  can  bo 
observed,  i.e.,  the  Sumas  river,  wlil'.h  Hows  out  of  Sinnas  Like  into  the  I-'raser 
river.  When  the  latter  rises  very  suddenly  the  current  in  the  .Sumas  river  is 
reversed. 
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v.'ilve,  assisted  Uy  a  j^ood  coal  oil  lire,  for  I  believe  tli  Tt*  are  such 
beinjjs  as  steamboat  iiispeitors.  Hut  presently  even  a  2oolb. 
pressure  of  steam  and  a  ton  pressure  of  western  elocjuenee  failed  to 
seeure  a  sullieiently  l)road  liij^h-road  tlirouj(h  an  obstinate  old  mudbar 
whieli  stoutly  refused  to  be  slioved  on  one  side,  and  disputed  with 
more  might  than  right  the  freedom  of  the  highway.  The  C/iiii\ 
and  not  the  bar,  was  shoved  aside  by  the  current,  and  we  got  stuck 
hard  and  fast  in  the  clammy  embrace  of  good  stickfast  Columbia 
mud.  riie  water  looked,  and  felt,  cold  ;  snow  was  low  down  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  the  air  was,  to  say  the  least,  "  chippy,"  but 
there  was  no  choice.  All  of  us,  except  the  engineer,  who  about 
that  time  gave  extra  attention  to  the  old  safety  valve,  had  to 
jump  out  into  the  water,  which  reached  to  our  waisis,  and  to  prise 
the  C/iiic  over  the  bar  by  means  of  long  crowbars  made  from 
young  trees  on  the  bank.  This  we  had  to  repeat  more  than  once, 
but  presently  this  no  longer  sufficed,  and  we  had  to  make  portages 
of  her  load,  or,  in  other  words,  take  out  half  of  her  load  of  bulky 
machuiery,  &c.,  dump  it  on  the  bank,  make  a  bold  dash  at  the  jar 
and  shove  the  lightened  steam-trough  over  the  obstructing  bank  by 
the  sheer  lifting  power  of  eight  men,  then  unload  what  remained  of 
the  cargo  above  the  bar  and  go  back  for  the  first  half,  and  repeat 
this  steamer  shoving  ad  infinitum.  That  the  novelty  of  this  sport 
began  presently  to  pall,  need  not  be  said,  and  by  the  time  we  did 
get  to  our  goal,  1  was  quite  of  the  same  opinion  one  of  mv  fellow 
sufferers  had  expressed  respecting  the  desirableness  of  forthwith 
ordering  a  glass  case  wherein  to  preserve  for  all  time  the  Clini\ 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

A  description  of  the  difficulties  obstructing  access  in  those 
days  would  not  be  complete  were  the  "  rustlers  "  to  be  omitted. 

What  is  rustling?  I-iustling  I  Well,  rustling  is  a  pkasant  way 
they  had  on  the  romantic  Columbia  in  those  early  days  of  raising 
a  winter's  supply  of  grub,  litjuor,  .stoves,  coal  oil,  clothing,  canned 
fruits,  and  all  the  etceteras  a  man  wants  to  carry  him  over  the 
winter  in  a  pleasant  manner.  People  living  in  other  countries 
might  have  transgressed  the  ethics  of  the  Columbia  by  giving  it 
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soim-  siiih  hard  namt-  as  (irand  Larcenv  or  Wholesale  StcaliiiL^  l)ut 
then  It  would  not  have  been  safe  for  such  high-toned  morals  to  he 
bandied  al)out  within  earshot  of  your  genuine  knight  of  the  river. 
The  way  it  was  done  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Wherever  the 
steamer,  row-boat,  or  pack-train  dumped  its  load  on  the  lonelv 
banks  of  the  idyllic  Columbia  to  await  further  transportation,  which 
might  occur  after  a  couple  of  davs,  or  only  after  a  fortnisdit,  durin<'- 
which  the  bags  of  sugar  or  flour,  sacks  of  bacon  or  ham,  boxes  o; 
dried  fruit  or  tobacco,  remained  exposed  to  rain  and  hail,  the 
ravages  of  wolves,  skunks,  and  rats,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  human 
animals  of  prey.  There  the  rustler  rustled  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  in  the  silvery  romantic  light  ot  the  moon,  or,  if  pressed  for 
time,  even  in  broad  daylight,  for  your  true  rustler  knew  no  fear  in 
a  country  where  officers  of  the  law  were  exceedingly  far  between. 
Some  of  these  pleasant  gentry  were  modest,  and  contented 
themselves  with  a  half,  nay,  actually  even  with  a  third  of  the 
contents  of  the  tobacco  caddy,  coal-oil  case,  tea  chest  or  coffee  bag, 
and  I  have  actually  received,  among  the  thousands  of  pounds  of 
provisions  needed  for  my  different  camps,  tobacco  caddies  where  onlv 
a  fourth  of  the  contents  had  been  rustled,  tea  chests  reduced  bv 
only  a  third,  but  then  I  was  told  1  was  in  luck,  in  big  luck,  and  I 
think  I  was,  if  I  compare  with  it  some  other  people's  experiences, 
whose  kegs,  boxes,  cases,  and  bales  reached  them  only  on 
paper,  i.e.,  on  the  bills  of  lading. 

Some  of  the  rustlers  went  in  for  the  ornamental  as  well 
as  the  useful,  and  filched  sets  of  tableware,  fancy  dress  goods  ; 
and  one,  evidently  a  stranger,  even  fitted  himself  out  with  some 
wash-boards,  but  no  doubt  he  soon  found  that  one  could  get  alon<>- 
in  Kootenay  without  "  cottage  pianos."  Those  who  were  getting 
machinery  of  any  kind  into  the  valley  were  even  worse  off,  for  th.- 
loss  of  any  one  part,  impossible  to  re])lace  at  any  ])rice,  caused, 
of  course,  the  whole  to  be  useless,  and  great  pecuniary  losses 
were  thus  inflicted  upon  people  getting  in  agricultural  and  mining 
machinery.  The  western  man,  they  say,  has  always  his  wits 
about  him,    carries  them   ready  in    his   waistcoat  pocki't   if  he  has 
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oiH',  hut  the  man  from  the  Cohimhia  had  thorn  safoly  stowtd 
away  in  his  neighbour's  potket.  If  one  or  more  pack-Iiorses 
broke  down,  and  a  saek  or  two  of  oats  were  l)adly  wanted  to 
l)ut  a  spark  of  life  into  shadowy,  anatomiial  specimens  of  the 
genus  horse,  you  heard  such  reassuring  word.-!  as,  "  Here,  Jack, 
rim  (h)wn  and  'rustle'  a  bag  or  two  of  them  oats  from  so- 
and-so's  outfit,  and  mind  you  don't  pick  the  smallest."  The 
horses  are  fed,  and  away,  well  pleased  with  himself,  went  the 
amateur  rustler,  for  amateur  and  nothing  better  was  lie  who 
did  no  more  than  sueh  slight  pilfering,  and  did  not  "  stay  with 
tli>'  pile  to  the  end  of  all  things."  Of  course,  now  and  again 
excuses  for  a  little  amateur  rustling  were  to  be  made  in  a 
eountrv  where  there  were  no  ranches  or  other  human  habitations, 
and  an  instance  in  which  1  figured  as  such  an  amateur  carries 
its  own  point.  Some  of  my  mill  machinery  had,  notwithstanding 
my  best  personal  efforts,  got  astray  between  Golden  and  Canal 
Flat,  and  while  looking  for  it  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  I 
found  myself  one  afternoon  alone  at  one  of  these  dumping  places 
where  lay,  entirely  unguarded,  huge  piles  of  many  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  freight,  left  there  a  day  or  two  before  by  the  steamer,  which 
could  not  get  farther  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  rapidly  falling 
water.  I  was  wet  and  hungry,  for  1  had  been  for  hours  up  to  my 
waist  in  the  Columbia,  and  1  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  0  a.m. 
'ihe  first  thing  my  eyes  lit  upon  was  a  loolb.  liag  of  beans,  and,  not 
having  any  grub  of  my  own  with  me,  I  "  stayed,"  in  local  parlance, 
with  a  potful  of  them  as  only  a  very  hungry  man  can.  My  meal 
liiiished,  and  in  decidedly  better  humour  with  myself  than  when 
I  commenced,  I  prepared  to  proceed  en  vjiy  journey,  but  before 
tloing  so  I  thought  1  would  examine  ihe  bag  to  see  to  whom  I  was 
really  indebted  for  my  free  feast,  wheri  'o!  on  turning  over  the 
sack  I  found  my  own  name  in  big  letttis  on  the  back  of  it! 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

RLNXIXG   A   SAWMILL   AND    A    STORE    11^   COUNTRY. 

Mv  millwright,  though  one  of  the  most  objectionable  Canadian 
bounders  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do  with,  was  a  sjjiendid 
worker,  and  ten  <lavs  after  we  had  unloaded  the  boiler  and 
machinery  at  the  Flat  our  small  force  of  eight  men  had  completed 
the  foundations  of  the  mill  out  of  hand-squared  logs,  and  the  first 
shrill  blast  of  the  mill  whistle  sounded  the  death  knell  for  many 
of  the  giant  yellow  pines  [P.  pondcrosa)  growing  in  stately  groves 
within  handy  distance  from  the  mill. 

From  that  day  boards — lumber  they  are  called  in  America — 
flowed  freely  from  that  gleaming  blade  revolving  at  lightning 
speed  through  ponderous  logs  3ft.  or  4ft.  through.  Soon  we  had 
the  mill  housed,  and  had  put  up  some  shelter  shanti(;s,  for  winter 
came  early  that  year,  and  our  flimsy  tents  were  in  the  habit  of 
collapsing  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sleet  and  snow-laden  gales  by  which  winter  heralds  itself 
in  that  region. 

Man  is  born  and  man  dies,  and  these  two  principal  incidents 
of  our  existence  the  new  sawmill  accentuated  rather  oddly.  The 
first  slab*  which  that  circle  of  bright  steel  sliced  from  a  bulky  log 
I  happened  to  present  to  an  Indian  squaw  standing  by,  in  mute 
amazement  watching  the  invisible  power  first  drag  the  great 
tree,  nearly  twenty  feet  long,  up  to  the  saw,  which  then  bit  its 
way  through  it  as  were  it  so  much  cheese.  She  evidently  prized 
the   relic,    for   next    day   she    showed    me   part   of   it   turned   into 


The  technical  term  for  the  first  and  last  longitudinal  piece  cut  from  the  log. 
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a  cradle,  or,  rather,  into  a  papoose-board,  on  which  babies  are 
strapped  for  transportation  when  tiu'  mother  makes  horseback 
journeys. 

Death,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  lag  far  behind  the  primitive 
cradle.  The  poliie  force,  who  had  previously  garrisoned  a  post  in 
the  swamps  of  the  North-West  Territory,  where  mountain  fever, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  typhoid,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  had 
brought  with  them  the  germs,  and  soon  an  epidemic  of  it  was 
raging  in  the  otherwise  extremely  healthy  Upper  Kootenay  country. 
Two  of  their  men,  returning  from  a  long  ride  to  (jolden,  were 
suddenly  taken  ill  while  resting  themselves  near  our  mill.  Within 
a  couple  of  hours  they  were  so  bad  that  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  force  about  fifty  miles  off,  where  they  were 
erecting  a  regular  post,  the  present  Fort  Steele,  for  the  Indian 
troubles  did  not  promise  to  be  over  just  yet.  The  man  rode  the 
night  through,  and  next  evening  one  of  the  police  freight  waggons 
drawn  by  four  steaming  horses  was  back,  though  not  with  the  doctor, 
whose  assistance  was  so  urgently  needed.  The  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  conveyani  e  had  orders  to  bring  the  men  to  the  fort,  for  the 
doctor  had  his  hands  full  there,  and  could  not  possibly  leave,  and 
civilian  doctor  there  was  none  nearer  than  Donald,  four  days* 
journey  off.  I  felt  very  loth  to  let  the  sick  men  leave,  for  they 
seemed  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  Rut  the  sergeant  would  hear 
of  no  delay,  so,  after  giving  them  strong  doses  of  anodyne,  the 
poor  fellows  were  lifted  into  the  waggon-bed,  a  layer  of  lir 
branches,  which  I  placed  underneath  them,  softening  a  little  the 
terrible  jolting  in  a  springless  waggon  driven  at  a  trot  through 
the  woods  over  stumps,  and  roots,  and  through  waterholes. 

It  was  raining  heavily  at  the  tinu,  and  as  the  driver  had  for- 
gotten to  bring  the  canvas  waggon  cover,  the  doctor's  instructions 
to  the  sergeant  to  bring  with  him  as  much  inch  lumber  as  he 
could  find  room  for  were  acted  upon,  by  lashing  a  sort  of  roof 
over  the  waggon-beil  in  which  the  sick  men  lay.  Death  is 
habitually  taken  in  a  lightir  vein  by  western  men  than  it  is 
among  more  civilised  surroundings,  where  accidents  are  rare,  but 
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nevertheless  the  sergeant's  reply,  when  I  asked  him  for  what 
purpose  those  inch  boards  were  required  at  the  fort,  must  have  seemed 
of  grim  signiliranee  to  the  invalids  lying  there  in  plain  hearing. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  the  doc.  told  me  that  if  the  men 
were  looking  l)ad,  i  should  bring  enough  lumber  along  to  bury 
them  with,  for  th('y  have  more  dead  men  than  lumber  at  the 
fort,  and  whipsawing  ain't  healthy  this  weather." 

The  sergeant  wasn't  out  very  far,  one  of  the  men,  we  heard, 
was  dead  when  the  post  was  reached,  and  the  other  one  "  used 
up  the  balance  of  the  lumber"  a  day  or  two  later,  as  the  driver 
laconically  wrote  to  one  of  my  men. 

The  fever  epidemic  came  nigh  making  also  me  a  customer  for 
my  lumber.  It  attacked  me  quite  suddenly,  while  on  a  long  ride, 
and,  being  unprovided  with  blankets,  1  was  laid  low  in  the  only 
human  habitation  in  that  part  of  thi'  Columbia  lake  country.  This 
was  a  little  whiskey  den  just  then  frequented  by  drunken 
freighters,  gamblers,  and  "  toughs."  It  consisted  of  a  log  shantv, 
i.e.,  one;  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  unboarded  and  reeking  with 
tobacco  juice,  and  other  even  .-.orse  tilth.  There  was  no  bed  or  table 
or  chair  in  the  |)lace,  everybody  "  going  to  bed  '  on  the  floor.  1  he 
bar  consisted  of  boards  laid  across  supports,  and  the  seats  were 
empty  casks.  There,  in  a  corner  of  this  den,  which  was  in 
full  possessicn  of  drunken  men,  I  lay  for  days,  huddled  in 
a  blanket  or  two  which  the  owner  had  lent  me.  Those  who 
have  read  the  first  book  ever  written  01;  Kootenay,  by  the  witty 
authors  of  "Two  in  Xorway,"*  may  remember  the  description 
the  authors  give  of  how  they  found  me  lying  on  the  floor  in  that 
miserable  dt-n.  1  would  not  mention  this  highly  uninteresting 
circumstance,  but  for  ;i;i  amusing  error  into  which  these  write  s 
fell.  The  only  adornment  on  the  walls  of  the  room  was  a  horse's 
jawbone,  nailed  to  one  o'  the  logs  over  the  bar.  On  pieces  ot 
paper  nailed  up  to  the  left  of  it  was  the  word  "  No,"  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it   the  word  "  Here,"  the  whole  reading,  of  course. 


'    ■  '   -itish  t'oiumbi.i  in  iS.S;  ;  or,  a  K.inibk'  in   IJritish  t'olunibia. 
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"  Xo  jawbone  hero,"  wliich  translated  means,  "  N  tick."  Ready 
money  or  gold  dust,  which  latter,  until  the  advent  of  the  police, 
was  the  usual  currency,  had  to  be  in  sight  ere  "  poison "  could 
be  tasted.  The  authors  of  "British  Columbia  in  1887"  noticed 
this  adornment  also,  but  they  misunderstood  its  meaning,  for  they 
say  of  it :   "  A  quaint  conceit,  which,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  might 
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Wkek-day    Wokk. 
The  Sawmill  .it  Grohman,  B.C.  (the  first  Steam  .Mill   in  tlie  Kootenay  Valleys). 

be  adopted  in  most  of  our  Knglish  gun-rooms  and  smoking-rooms." 
I  much  fear  that  truth  is  an  article  considered  much  too  priceless 
out  yonder  to  deserve  such  marked  attention. 

1  had  a  busy  time  of  it  that  autumn,  for  as  soon  as  I  could 
sit  a  horse  again,  I  had  to  start  out  to  organise  and  superintend 
two  outfits  of  surveyors,  and  to  select  in  a  valley  90  miles  long 
the   30,000   acres   comprised    by  the   concessions.      This   was   not 
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easy  work,  for  the  future  value  of  the  various  twenty-nine  estates 
would,  I  knew,  largely  depend  upon  a  judicious  selection. 

When  wintir  obliged  us  to  shut  down  work  in  the  mill  we 
had  already  cut  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  lumber  required 
for  the  lock,  which  was  commenced  at  the  first  possible  opportunity 
m  the  following  spring. 

The  season   of   18S8  brought  also  lots  of  work  for  me,  for  the 
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contr.K  u>:  "k1  put  a  coui)Ie  of  hundred  men  to  work  on  the 
excavation  of  the  lanal,  and  (jrohman,  now  l)oasting  a  post-ollice, 
was  a  lively  little  piai c. 

The  post-oflice  was  in  the  store  I  had  started.      The  latter,  as 

well  as  the  hotel  which  I  built  close  to  it,  and  which  was  licensed 

to  sell  whiskev,  did  a  roaring  business,  and  as  the  nearest  general 

hop  was  at  (lolden,    luo  miles  off,  we  had  not  only  the  custom 
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of  all  the  men  in  the  Company's  employment,  but  also  that  of  all 
the  Indians. 

Our  force  was  a  decidedly  heterogeneous  lot,  white  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  not  forgetting  Africa's  contribution 
in  the  shape  of  a  funny  old  Boer  Van  Moerkerke  by  name. 
Chinamen,  French  half-breeds,  Italians,  Swedes,  Indians,  and  even 
a  nigger. 

The  foreman  of  ihe  timber  men  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  lock  was  a  Liverpool-born  Britisher,  Bale  by  name.  Twenty 
vears  of  roughing  it  in  ^A'e  .tern  camps  had  given  his  natural  quick 
wittedness  that  smack  ct"  •  ern  humour  which  forms  such  a 
feature  of  life  on  the  frontier.  -ale  was  fond  of  his  morning  dram, 
and  when  the  autumn  frosts  rendered  work  up  to  the  waist  in  the 
icy  sepage  water  in  the  lock-excavation,  more  than  ever  uninviting, 
Bale's  visits  to  the  store,  where  a  private  bottle  was  kept  for 
purposes  of  Western  hospitality,  threatened  to  become  a  regular 
institution.  As  I  generally  was  to  be  found  in  the  little  office 
attached  to  the  store,  and  it  was  worth  while  keeping  burly  Bale  in 
good  humour,  he  usually  found  me  responsive  to  his  gentle  hint 
that  the  morning  was  particularly  frosty,  and  that  the  ice  that  had 
formed  on  the  water  in  the  lock  overnight  was  inches  thick. 

One  morning,  upset  by  something  or  other,  I  was  seated  as 
usual  in  the  office  when  Bale  came  in  just  before  the  seven  o'clock 
bell  summoned  all  hands  to  work.  Out  of  humour,  and  cross  with 
everything  visible  or  invisible  in  the  raw  dawn  of  a  frosty  November 
morning,  Bale's  usual  hint  found  for  once  an  unexpectedly  curt 
reception. 

"  Look  here.  Bale,  over  yonder  i-  the  hotel  where  you  can  get 
as  much  whisky  as  you  like  t  )r  25  cents  a  drink  ;  you  get  5dols.  a 
day  wages,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  a  free  drink  every 
morning  when  none  of  the  other  men  get  it." 

Bale's  good  humour  did  not  leave  him  for  a  second,  and  he 
cheerily  replied  : 

"  .Ml  right,  boss,  no  harm  done,  for  you  can  dock  me  all  the 
free  drinks  I  have  had." 
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Bale,  however,  did  not  forget  my  churlish  reprimaiu'  (|uite  so 
readily,  and  paid  me  back  a  day  or  two  later  in  the  following 
amusing  manner. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  when  the  men  lay  off  until  noon.  I 
was  attending  to  postal  matters — for  the  Government  had  heaped 
insult  upon  injury  liy  making  me  Postmaster  at  (jrohman  at  the 
regal  salary  of  4dols.  a  month — -and  the  store  was  full  of  men. 
.\waiting  his  opportunity,  Bale  presently  approached  me,  and  in 
his  good-natured  way  commenced  conversation  respecting  the  topic 
that  of  course  lay  nearest  my  heart,  i.e.,  the  lock  construction. 
Breaking  off,  presently,  he  said  : 

"  Say,  Boss,  I  had  a  mighty  funny  dream  last  night,  all  about 
the  canal  and  vou  and  miracles!" 

"Well,  Bale,  let's  have  your  dream;  if  it  was  about  the  canal 
and  miracles  it's  sure  to  be  interesting." 

"  Well,  Boss,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  >vas  being 
interviewed  by  old  Nick  himself.  '  Bale,'  says  he,  '  y.ju  are  a 
damned  good  chap;  I  have  heard  of  you  before  up  at  Grohman, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  what  kind  of  a  show  I  run  down  here,  so 
vou  can  just  ask  me  to  do  tiie  most  difficult  thing  you  can  think 
of,  and  it  will  be  done  before  you  have  time  to  wink  those  goggle 
eyes  of  yours.'  \^'ell,  I  kinder  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said  :  '  Say,  old  gent,  take  up  yonder  Rocky  Mountains  and 
dump  them  where  those  Selkirks  are,  and  put  the  Selkirks  where 
the  old  Baldies  were.'  And  before  I  had  finished,  the  job  was 
done,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  " 

"  '  Vou  have  got  to  try  something  harder  to  stump  this  child,' 
said  old  Xick  ;  so  1  axed  him  to  make  the  water  out  of  the 
Columbia  lake  cliini)  up  the  canal  into  the  Kootenay,  and  hardly 
were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  wIk'U  a  big  wave  came  a-husting 
up  the  canal,  climbing  over  the  loik  works,  and  roiling  on  as  gay 
as  you  please  till  she  fetched  up  in  the  old  Kootenay." 

"  'That's  nothing,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  good-humoured  like, 
'  can't  you  think  of  something  harder  than  making  water  climb 
upstairs?'     Well,  I  sets  to  and  turns  it  over  in  my  mind,  and  says 
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to  old  Fetch-me-down  :  '  Just  you  dry  up  the  Columbia  lake,  and 
make  a  big  city,  with  saloons  and  hurdy-gurdies  and  variety  shows, 
and  a  theatre  or  two,  and  streets,  where  the  lake  is  deepest,' 
'  Well,  Bale,  you  are  an  old  duffer,'  says  the  old  man  ;  '  can't 
you  think  of  something  that's  not  quite  so  easy  as  that — something 
that'll  make  me  think  twice  before  I  cm  do  it ! '  And  really,  there, 
deep  down  in  the  hole  where  the  lake  had  been,  stood  a  mighty 
party  city,  full  of  people  and  streets  and  gay  places,  and  1  could 
hear  the  steam  whistles  all  a-tootling  in  line  shape.  What  to  wish 
next  I  no  more  knew  than  that  son  of  a  gun  of  a  Chinaman  yonder  ; 
but  sudden  like  I  did  remember  what  I  thought  would  rattle  the  old 
cove,  so  1  up  and  says  to  him,  '  Well,  make  Grohman  stand  a  free 
drink.'  And,  by  Jovo,  that  did  the  trick,  for  old  Nick  turned  pale- 
like, and,  after  some  humming  and  hawing  and  scratching  of  his 
tassel  ears,  he  says  says  he :  '  By  golly,  if  vou  haven't  gone  and 
done  it  this  time,  old  chap  !  Make  Grohman  stand  a  drink  !  Whv, 
that's  the  one  thing  even  old  Nick  can't  do,'  and  he  shook  his 
horns  to  let  you  see  he  meant  it  !  " 

Needless  to  say  the  drinks  I  had  to  stand  all  round  to  the  crowd 
of  laughing  men  was  not  the  last  1  heard  of  old  Bale's  dream. 
Months  afterwards,  while  travelling  across  the  Continent,  an 
objectionable  Chicago  druiiimer  was  good  enough  to  read  out 
to  me  from  a  New  York  newspaper  an  embellished  version  of 
what  he  called  one  of  the  best  Western  stories  he  had  heard  for 
a  long  time.  He  little  thought  that  its  victim  was  sitting  opposite 
to  him  in  the  Pullman. 

The  Boer  Van  Moerkerke,  better  known  by  his  nickname:  the 
Major,  WHS  great  on  trades,  i.e.,  swapping.  One  day  he  came  to 
me,  requesting  me  in  his  quaint  Dutch-ICnglish  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
sale — J.P.'s  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  and  to  know  everything 
in  connection  with  the  law — by  which  he  conveyed  a  mining  claim 
he  had  recently  discovered  to  a  French  half-breed  in  consideration 
of  the  following  articles  :  a  pair  of  gum-boots,  a  Colt  frontier 
pistol,  the  third  of  an  alluvial  gold  claim,  a  shotgun,  and  a  saddle. 
To    the    latter  there  seemed  to  hang  a  tale,    for  the  vendor  in  a 
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separate  clause  agreed  that  if  the  saddle  should  be  claimed,  or,  iiv 
other  words,  if  the  real  owner  should  turn  up,  the  one-third  interest 
in  the  mine  should  be  increased  to  one-half.  As  several  saddles  of 
my  own  had  lately  gone  astray,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
article  leputed  to  be  worth  one-sixth  of  a  gold  mine.  The  Major 
promptly  produced  it,  and  the  J. P.  as  promptly  claimed  it  ;  it  was 
an  old  saddle,  to  say  the  best  I  could  for  it,  for  I  had  given  only 
jdols.  for  it,  being  minus  the  "horn,"  and  was  so  badly  constructed 
that  it  could  safely  be  warranted  to  give  a  sore  back  in  the  first 
hour.     That  was  probably  the  reason  why  I  recovered  it  so  easi'y. 

Another  nationality  was  even  more  largely  represented,  namely, 
the  B.B.'s — Busted  Britishers,  as  the  Canadians  are  wont  to  call 
that  unfortunately  largely  represented  immigrant  tvpe.  Some  of 
them  had  reached  the  "public  nuisance"  stage,  and  were  "handed 
their  passports "  after  a  day's  trial,  others  were  merely  financial 
wrecks,  and  among  these  there  were  several  of  gentle  birth  and 
public  school  education,  who  were  willing  and  able  to  .arn  their 
"two-and-a-half"  just  as  honestly  as  any  Italian  barrowman  or 
Cannuck  axeman.  Our  carpenter  foreman  was  a  London  University 
M.D.,  who  years  before  had  migrated  to  Manitoba  and  "  had  gone 
i)roke  holding  down  a  quarter  of  a  section,"  I.e.,  trying  to  farm  i()o 
acres.  1  was  very  glad  to  have  him,  for  sawmills  and  larger  timber 
works  are  usually  fruitful  causes  of  accidents,  so  he  made  some  extra 
dollars  binding  up  wounds  and  prescribing  pills,  which,  of  course, 
had  to  be  bought  at  our  store.  There  was  a  certain  absence  of 
professional  etiquette  about  the  whole  proceeding  that  was  amusing. 
The  doctor  was  exceedingly  deaf,  so  deaf  that  when  the  twelve 
o'clock  whistle  sounded  for  dinner  he  frequently  failed  to  hear  it, 
and  would  go  on  quite  calmly  shingling  a  roof  or  joisting  a  shanty. 
Patients  of  the  non-urgent  class  would  generally  choose  the  dinner 
hour  to  interview  the  B.B.  M.D.  If  the  latter  happened  to  be 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  roof  diligently  wielding  his  hammer  some 
tall  shouting  had  to  be  done  to  make  him  hi'ar  the  patient's 
-symptoms,  and  of  course  everybody  round  that  particular  spot 
heard  them  too.     I   have  rarely  heard  a  man  laugh  more  heartily 
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than  did  old  Sir  Mathew  Begbie,  who,  on  one  of  his  circiiits  through 
Kootenay,  stayed  with  us  on  the  way.  He  and  I  were  sitting  on 
tlie  verandah  of  my  shanty,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  where  a 
new  cabin  was  being  shingled  by  the  doctor.  Twelve  o'clock 
whistle  had  just  sounded,  and,  as  usual,  he  had  not  heard  it. 
Calmly  he  continued  his  hammering.  Presently  a  loud  shout  was 
heard,  "  Doc,  I  say.  Doc,  those  pills  you  gave  me  yesterday  weren't 

worth    a    damn  ;     you    have    got    to ,"    further    details    were 

suppressed,  for  the  doctor  had  by  this  time  turned  round  and 
noticed  his  patient.  He  came  tripping  down  the  ladder  at  a  great 
rate.  Arrived  at  the  bottom  he  lugged  his  patient  off  into  the 
brush,  for  that  was  the  only  private  place  for  further  consultation. 
Whenever  anv  indistinct  shoutinjr  was  heard  on  the  Flat  one  knew 
the  doctor  was  being  consulted,  a  particular  thick  patch  of  willows 
being  soon  known  as  Harley  Street. 

The  Canadians  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  "  Upper  Crusts  " 
or  H.B.'s,  of  whom  they  were  jealous,  fori  had  the  B.B.'s,  often  over 
at  my  house  for  meals  and  an  evening  pipe.  Much  of  this  ill-feeling 
was  really  caused  by  the  evil-tongued  millwright,  and  one  day  it 

came  to  a  head.     H ,  one  of  the  I^.I^.'s,  was  a  very  powerful  young 

chap,  whose  work  in  the  mill  was  about  the  hardest  going.  He  was  a 
slab  carrier, /.«'.,  he  had  to  remove  the  slabs,  or  first  and  last  outside 
boards,  as  they  fell  from  the  log  that  was  being  cut  up.  Not  only 
is  this  stiff  work,  but  it  is  dangerous  too,  for  any  mistake  or 
inattention  is  likely  to  cause  severe  injury  or  worse,  to  himself  or 
the  other  men  about  the  place.  Now,  slabs  can  be  cut  large  or 
small  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  millwright  who  guides  the 
saw.  The  larger  the  slab  the  heavier,  of  course,  it  is,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  remove  quickly.  Of  this  fact  the  millwright  took  advan- 
tage to  bother  the  B.B.,  till  finally  the  slabs  became  so  big  that  the 
B.B.,  herculean  as  he  was,  found  he  was  unabit;  to  tackle  them,  and 
the  millwright  came  to  me  to  complain  of  him,  demanding  that  I 
should  discharge  him.  Knc^ving  how  matters  stood,  I  was  waiting 
for  some  such  chance,  for  a  more  doggedly  willing  hand  than  wr.s 
H ,  that  Canadian  bounder  never  had  in  a  mill.       It  was  in  this 
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instance  easy  enough  to  turn  tlie  tables  on  him,  lor  of  eourse  such 
unnecessarily  large  slabs  meant  a  waste  of  wood.  The  reprimand 
I  was  able  to  give  the  fellow  was  followed  by  a  very  deserved  bodily 
chastisement  by  hands  that  had  long  been  itching  for  the  chance. 
Going  with  the  millwright  to  the  mill,  1  demonstrated  to  him  the 
injustice  of  his  complaint  by  ordering  him  to  lift  the  last  slab  cut. 
He  was  unable  to  do  this,  and,  nettled  by  the  unexpected  turn 
things  were  taking,  he  was  foolish  enough  to  give  the  B.B.  the  lie 
direct  concerning  some  statement  of  fact  the  latter  made.  Two 
black  eyes  and  a  flattened  out  nose  to  keep  them  company  taught 
the  Canadian  a  lesson  which  made  him  civil  in  future. 

The  store,  which  was  doing  a  rushing  business  with  the 
employees  and  with  the  Indians,  was  also  the  source  of  some 
funny  little  experiences.  I  had  put  it  under  the  charge  of  another 
B.R.,  who  declared  himself  specially  fit  for  that  duty,  for  he  proudly 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  Lombard  .Street  bank. 
His  book-keeping  was  faultless,  also  his  adaptability  to  the  exigencies 
of  running  a  brisk  trade  in  an  up-country  general  store  where  the 
"general"  covered  every  conceivable  article  from  hand-me-down 
boots  and  ready-made  clothes  to  saddles  and  ammunition,  from  flour 
and  bacon  to  svrup,  iroiu  rope  to  nails  and  axes,  from  felt  hats  to 
drugs,  patent  medicines,  and  stationery.  The  only  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness he  objected  to  was  the  Indian  trade,  for  their  practice  of  pricing 
every  article  in  the  store,  tantalizingly  slow  ways,  and  ignorance  of 
money  values — by  the  end  of  the  summer  they  knew  more  about  it 
— raised  his  ire.  I  had  ordered  from  a  Montreal  wholesale  house 
some  gaudily  coloured  "  flannelette  ''  shirts,  specially  recommended 
for  the  Indian  trade.  I  did  not  know  what  flannelette  was,  and  I 
don't  know  now,  but  they  were  remarkably  cheap.  They  were  also 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  they  came  out  of  the  packing  cases,  for  the 
reds  and  blues  and  greens  stood  up  and  shrieked  at  you,  and  made 
your  eyes  bulge  and  parched  your  mouth.  Nothing  like  them  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  Kootenay  country,  and  I  thought  they  would 
sell  well  towards  winter,  when  nice  warm  colours  would  be  accept- 
able.    The  summer  toilette  of  the  Kootenays,  as  already  mentioned, 
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consislcil  of  a  scanty  Ijrcccli-clntli,  ami,  il  money  was  flush,  of  a 
pair  of  It'jfjfings,  to  wliich  in  winter  a  blanket  was  acklctl.  To  my 
astonisliment  — it  was  then  June — -the  Indians  took  to  those  shirts 
right  otT.  Laid  down  at  Clrohman,  the  H.ll  storekeeper  eakulated 
they  stooil  in  some  cents  under  half  a  dollar  (two  shillinjifs),  and  as 
tliey  were  all  sold  within  a  fortnijjht  at  jdols.  50  cents,  those  potent 
reds,  blues,  and  greens  seemed  to  be  altogether  irresistil)le.  The 
ivooteiiays  are  a  line  stalwart  race  of  men.  and  to  see  a  six-footer 
stalk  into  the  store  and  proceed  to  climb  into  one  of  these 
jdols.  50  lents  articles  was  a  sight  worth  more  than  tlie  shirt  cost. 
For  a  fortnight  ive  had  buiks  careering  about  the  Flit  on  their 
ponies,  showing  off  those  shirts  fluttering  from  their  Centaur  figures. 
At  night  you  would  see  them  stand  round  their  camp  lires  still  engaged 
in  blissful  admiration.  Then  something  unexpected  ha|)pene(l. 
That  June  fortnight  had  been  a  very  dry  one,  not  a  drop  of  rain 
fell.  Then  w f  had  a  dav  when  it  arrived  bv  the  bucketful.  It  was 
a  deluge  which  precipitated  matters,  for  the  very  next  day  came 
flocking  in  from  all  sides  Indians  covered  no  longer  b\-  shirts,  hut 
1)\'  waislcoasts  of  gauze-like  fabric  to  which  dimensions  and  sul>st;incc 
■'lese  flannelette  articles  had  shrunk. 

Not  all,  it  is  true,  had  fared  thus,  for  some  of  the  Indians  had 
enough  .'-ense  to  go  in  when  it  named.  Hut  this  was  onlv 
putting  off  the  evil  day  for  thi"  storekeeping  15.15.,  who,  of  course, 
would  ha\f  to  face  the  music  at  some  future  ociasion.  f.ouillv 
protesting  that  the  Indians  would  kill  him,  hi-  would  rush  oNcr  to 
mv  oflice.  "Here  is  another  of  those  shirt  chaps,  snapjiing  his 
Winchester  at  me,  and  flourishing  his  scal|)ing  knife  ;  his  darned 
shirt  don't  cover  his  ribs  any  longer,  and  he  swears  it  got  wet 
onlv  oiue."  "(live  him  a  packet  of  our  'best'  cigarettes,  and 
tell  him  those  shirts  are  line-weather  shirts,  the  same  the  white 
fvliccs  (chiefs)  wear  going  to  ihurch,"  came  back  mv  re])lv.  But 
events  march  fast  out  West,  as  a  horse  thief  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  when  he  was  taught,  tried,  sentenced,  and  was  about 
to  be  strung  up,  all  within  six  hours  after  he  had  levanted  with 
the   prospector's   horses.      By  July  those  shirts  were    tight  fits   for 
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the  six  and  si-vcn  ytar-olils  in  tlic  Indian  <am|)s,  and  hy  Aii};n>t 
they  were  worn  as  romtortcrs — and  it  wasn't  a  particularly 
Wft  sumnicr  cilhcr  ! 


ilooi  iN.w    Indians    I'oNDKUiNci    dw.k    imkiu    Siidki-    Siiiuis. 
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lUit  that  was  not  quite  tlie  last  [  sa'v  01  tlitsc  desirable 
garments,  in  ( )(t()her  cireunislancts  arose  \\lii(h  lonipelhd  nie 
to  buy  one  of  them  myself  for  jdols.  50  cents  hard  cash.  It  came 
ai)out  this  way.  As  the  numitiei-nt  salary  of  4(lols.  a  month,  whidi 
the  (iovernment  paid  to  the  postmaster  of  (irohman,  held  i,iit 
insuilieient  indui'enients  to  tlu'  several  li.iJ.'s  to  whom  I  t;-enerousl\- 
offered  the  deputy  post-mastership,  nothini^  was  left  but  to  be  mv 
own  postmaster. 

The  (iistril)ulin_Li[  ofliee  was  at  Golden,  and   the    (jrohnian    mails 
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would  !)(•  siMit  up  l)v  tlu'  l)i-\vcckly  stfanicrs  in  old  gunny  imgs, 
invalidt'd  Hour  saiks,  ruins  ol  hiscuit  boxes,  or  any  other  handy 
rfit'ptafle.  Navigation  on  the  upper  rcailifs  of  the  ("olunihia, 
as  already  deseribed,  was  somewhat  uncertain,  entirely  de|)endent 
upon  the  state  of  the  water.  I'nder  most  favourable  hij^h-water 
I'inumstances  no  steamer  lould  get  nearer  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
live  mill's  from  us,  and  towards  autumn,  when  the  water  fell,  the 
variable  "  head  of  navigation  "  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles  further 
down,  till  linallv  the  head  and  the  tail  met  at  (jolden,  i.e.,  it  stopped 
altogether.  Out  of  the  4doIs.  per  month  salary  I  had  to  pay  jdols. 
twice  a  week  to  the  Indians  I  employed  to  ride  down  to  the 
landing  for  the  mail.  They  were  quite  trustworthy,  and  as  horse- 
flesh is  of  no  lonsideration  to  them,  they  made  the  trip  in  half  the 
time  which  a  UK-re  costly  white  messenger  would  have  taken. 

W- II,  one  October  afternoon  I  sent  Kootenay  Pete  on  this 
errand.  The  outgoing  mail  was  small,  tied  up  in  a  little  bundle,  it 
no  more  than  filled  his  hat — -one  of  our  "best"  Sdois.  "cowboys" 
(cost  laid  down,  (^5  cents).  It  was  the  only  pocket  which  that 
stalwart  native  had  about  his  nut-brown  person.  Pete  was  back 
from  the  lower  landing,  thirty  miles  off,  the  ne.xt  day  at  noon. 
When  he  arrived  I  happened  to  be  away,  but  instead  of  giving  up 
the  mail  bag  to  the  H.H.  storekeeper  and  getting  his  2dols.,  which, 
as  a  rule,  was  promptly  spent  in  the  store,  Pete  refused  to 
dismount,  and  declared  he  wanted  to  see  the  boss  himself.  I 
was  fetched,  and  Pete  handed  me  a  hastily  scribbled  note  from 
the  captain  of  the  .steamer  informing  me  that  an  accident  had 
happened  to  the  Grohman  mail  bag  in  consequence  of  King  too 
close  to  the  boiler,  but  the  contents  had  been  saved.  Xot 
having  any  spare  box  or  sack,  he  had  handed  the  letters  and 
papers  loose  to  the  Indian  with  instruction.;  to  tie  them  up  as  best 
he  could.  In  a  postscript,  he  added  that  as  the  Indian  wanted  his 
money  he  had  paid  him  his  usual  2dols.  As  soon  as  I  had 
read  the  note  1  held  out  my  hand  for  the  bag  which  the  Indian 
had  tied  to  the  olY  side  of  his  saddle,  where  I  could  not  see  it. 
Instead   of  handing    it   to  me,    he  said:    "Hello    jdols.  50  cents, 
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hello  ticktocalilka,"  whiih  translati-d  amounts  to  "  No  2tlols.  50  ctiUs, 
no  mail  bajj;,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  refused  to  iiand  out  tht;  baj^  it 
he  didn't  j^et  lirst  _'dois.  50  eents  down.  To  make  me  In-tter 
understand  the  position  of  matters,  wily  old  Pete  held  out 
the  mail  hag.  Then  1  tumbled  to  it.  It  was  one  of  those  llannelette 
shirts  roujfhly  stitched  tojjether  in  tlu;  shape  of  a  bajj  wherein 
reposed  H.M.  mail!  A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  group  of 
inconsidiTatt.'  bystanders,  and  a  smile  childlike  and  bland  passed 
oviT  the  classic  features  of  stern  Pete  as  I  handed  him  the  dollars  ! 

Some  other  funny  stories  were  accredited  to  the  Gnjhman  store. 
They  weren't  necessarily  all  true,  but  they  were  amusnig.  One 
was,  that  having  sold  to  .some  Chinamen  some  waste  unpianed 
boards  at  the  price  of  choice  mahogany,  that  P>.H.  storekeeper 
made  an  extra  iharge  for  the  knot  holes  in  the  boards  on  hearing 
that  the  lumber  was  required  for  a  coilin  for  a  Chinaman  who 
had  died  in  camp.  "  You'll  be  better  able  to  iilentify  the  cor|)se 
later  on  when  shi|)ping-time  comes  round,  if  the  i  off  in  has  air  holes," 
said  lu!,  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  all  Chinamen  send  their 
dead  back  to  China,  hence  are  particular  as  to  the  identity  of 
their  corpses. 

Another  '.inkind  tale  was  about  a  cntain  apparently  quite 
unsaleable  stock  of  brass-headed  nails.  All  comes  to  those  that 
wait.  The  mountain  fever  did  not  draw  the  line  at  white  men, 
but  occasionally  picked  up  stray  Indians.  Presently  a  voung 
buck  passed  in  his  chips  not  far  from  the  Flat,  and  his  peopK' 
came  to  me  for  boards  for  his  last  tccpcc.  1  told  the  larpenter 
to  doctor — ^no,  the  doctor  to  carpenter — a  coflin,  and  to  use 
those  brass-headed  nails  for  the  joli.  Instant  success,  and  from 
that  day  on  brass-headed  nails  bei-ame  the  height  of  fashion 
for  the  last  ceremony  for  which  nails  are  required. 

Those  who  have  read  the  jiresent  Duchess  of  Somerset's 
pleasantly  written  ''  Wanderings  of  a  Tenderfoot,"  in  which  she 
describes  her  adventures  in  Kootenay,  will,  periiaps,  remember 
her  mentioning  the  fact  that  her  husband  bought  a  pair  of 
moccasins   at  the   Grohman    store,   "of  which  he   is  very  proud." 
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I  don't  cjiiiti'  know  why  lu-  should  have  hccii  proud  of  that  fact, 
out,  at  any  rate,  there  it  is  in  hhick  and  whiti',  and  as  I  found 
but  that  that  li.B.  storekeeper  charged  the  Duke  his  favourit<' 
2dols.  50  cents  for  somethinej  that  liadn't  cost  -well,  I  won't 
divulge  what  the  cost  priic  of  those  nioceasins  was—  but  it  wasn't 
jdols.  50  eents — this  feeling  of  pride  must  have  Ixen  eaused, 
so  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  the  fact  of  his  succeeding  in  getting 
out  of  the  store  with  some  money  left  in  his  purse. 

The  St.  Maurs — the  name  by  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
are  still  plcasantlv  reineml)ered  in  Koolenay — -were  that  summer 
01. r  nearest  neigliiiours.  Joined  by  l,a(ly  Adele  Cochrane  and  Lord 
Xorburv,  the\-  were  camping  out  about  t<'n  miles  from  us,  high 
u|)  on  I'inlay  (reek,  where  tlie  i.ist  named  in  partncrshi])  with 
.Mr.  T.  Cochrane  owned  a  gold  mine,  on  whiih  a  sniall  force  of  men 
were  at  work.  it  was  a  very  lonelv  s])ol  in  the  middle  of  a  fori'sl 
wilderness  where  the  partv  wa.<  iam|)ed,  for  the  mine  was  some 
distance  uj)  the  creek,  and  when  the  two  men  were  awa\'  on  their 
fre(|uent  hunling  e\|)e(litions  in  cpiest  of  mount.iiii  goat,  the  two 
ladles  were  lelt  alone  w  ilh  no  male  but  a  C  liinese  cook  near  the  spot. 
.\s  lliev  were  to  be  there  some  time,  a  small  shack  had  been 
<';ected.  The  lumber  used  for  it  was  (|uite  unsi'asoncd,  and  the 
mosi  amusing  conse(|nences  resulted  from  it.  Cndcr  the  hot 
Kootenav  summer  sun  the  boards  shrunk  to  an  extent  one  could 
hardly  believe.  When  it  rained  one  had  to  go  to  bed  with  an 
open  umbrella,  and  so  large  wen'  the  spaces  between  tlu-  roughh' 
nailed  together  boa'^ds  forming  the  outside  walls,  that  windows 
Were  superlluous.  It  was  a  house  made  of  cracks  with  o<casion;il 
boards  to  mark  where  each  commenced  and  ended. 

One  lould  not  help  admiring  the  courage  of  the  two  ladies  who, 
attending  themseb cs  to  their  horses,  rode  about  in  the  wililerness 
as  if  they  were  at  home  in  (|uiet  luiglish  country  lanes! 

I-et  me  conclude  these  jottings  with  a  snapshot  \iew  (the  first 
one  eviT  taken)  of  a  somewhat  uniipie  natural  curiosity.  It  is  a 
natural  hot  bath  just  as  naturi-  formed  it,  and  is  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  about  400ft.  over  the  source  of  the 
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Coluniliia  (part  of  tlic  laUc  hciiig  visil)lt'  in  tlic  iiiclurc),  wliilt-  tin- 
nioimlains  in  llic  hai  k_<;r(iuiul  arc  tlic  lootliills  of  tin-  Sclkiri<s.  'V\\v 
water  wells  up  at  blood  luat,  clear  as  crystal.  The  \  lew  uliich  \oii 
enjoy  wliile  iiidiil^inn  in  a  dip  in  this  curious  tub  is  niai^niiicent, 
for  tlic  plu»togra|)l)  fails  to  take  iri  tlic  j^rcat  s;  o\\-ca|)ped  peaks  of 
the  Stdkirks  that  tower  up  behind  the  foothills. 
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'riiere  is  a  sad  inti-rol  attached  to  this  pliot digraph,  lor  it  was 
the  last  |)icturc  taken  of  a  well-known  earU'  pioneer  ol  the  I'aciiit- 
i-oast,  viz.,  Dr.  .Miner,  ot  .Seattle,  who,  with  some  \ 'iituresonie 
fonipanions,  niach'  a  canoe  trip  throusj;h  the  ixoolenay  conn'.ry 
and  was  drow  ned  a  short  time  afterwards. 
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PATH    FIXDIXG    IN    THE    KOOTEXAY    COUXTRY,    AXH 
XOITZS    OX    THE    IXDIAXS. 

Ok  tht'  tlirct>  mountain  systems  that  occupy  the  Kootenay 
district,  the  Rockies,  the  Gold  Rangfe,  and  the  Selkirks,  onlv  the 
last  named  is  wholly  situated  in  Kootenay.  In  fact,  the  Selkirks 
occupy  the  heart  of  the  district,  the  two  great  rivers  of  Eastern 
British  Columbia  forming,  as  we  h;.vc  already  described,  a  great 
"O"  roimd  these  mountains,  the  little  one-mile  long  canal  of 
blessed  meniorv  tluis  making  an  island  of  the  Selkirks. 

They  are  interesting  mountains  ;  "a  region  of  rushing  streams, 
towering  forests,  rugged  peaks,  and  fine  glaciers,"  as  the  lirst 
properly  litted  out  mountain  explorer  of  the  Selkirks  has  tersely 
and  correctly  described  them.  This  was  the  Rev.  \V.  Spotswood 
(}reen,  the  well-known  explorer  of  the  High  Alps  of  Xew  Zealand.* 
I'or,  though  my  explorations  in  this  range  commenced  live  or  six 
vears  earlier  than  did  his,  I  can  lay  no  claim  to  have  done  genuine 
mountain  exploration  on  scientific  princi])Ies.  In  my  case  the 
attractions  of  the  rifle  were  more  powerful  than  those  of  the 
sextant  and  plane-table,  and  though  I  always  promised  myself  a 
good  long  summer's  holiday  of  mountain  climbing,  the  unexpected 
(••xigencies  connected  with  my  ])ioneer  enterprise  in  Kootenay 
never  permit  ted  the  execution  of  this  di'sign. 

To-day  one  c;in  no  longer  speak  of  path-iinding  in 
Kootenay.  Half  a  dozen  live  towns,  with  a  ])opuIation  in  some 
cases    of  seven    thousand,    half    a    hundn-d    mining    camps,    iiv(; 
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railways,  with  two  or  three  more  coming  in,  a  score  of  river  and 
lake  steamers,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  that  connect  the 
remotest  camps,  electric  lighting  and  magniiicent  electric  power 
plants  that  rank  among  the  largest  on  the  continent,  roads  and 
trails  up  every  creek  almost,  while  ladies  career  through  the 
country  on  book  writing  bent,  these  are  the  truly  wonderful  result 
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of  ten  years  of  Western  ;utivily,  in  wiiicii  the  Yankee  has  again 
given  us  a  lead.  Without  it  Kootenay  would  probably  still  l)e  the 
wilderness  in  whith  1  found  it  in  iSSj.:^.  True,  nature  has  suffered 
to  a  corres[)onding  degrei-.  \'ast  areas  of  line  forests  have  been 
burnt  with  the  ruthlessly  wasteful  haste  of  the  pioneer  prospector, 
to  whom  nothing  is  sacred.     Rivers  and  ireeks  no  longer  How  clear 
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and  sparkliiifif.  The  drains  of  mining  camps  and  sluicing  operations 
on  their  banl<s  have  long  turned  them  into  nniddy,  beautiless 
waterways,  not  infrequently  reeking  with  the  poisonous  stench  of 
putrid  animal  matter,  while  huge  smelting-work  chimnevs  heich 
forth  noxious  fumes.  (jame  and  lish,  if  they  have  not  entirely 
disappeared,  have  suffered  sore  deiimation,  the  one  in  conseciuf-nce 
of  the  good  prices  obtainable  in  the  camps,  the  other  bv  fair  and 
foul  persecution,  in  which  the  deadly  dynamite  wreaks  wholesale 
destruction  in  tlie  deep  pools  once  famous  for  trout  of  a  sizi-  hard 
to  be  ecjualled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

All  this,  not  to  forget  the  books  the  afori-said  ladies  have 
written,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  removed  for  good  and  all  tlu- 
charm  of  wildness  from  a  lovely  countrv.  There  are,  however, 
extensive  areas  in  tiie  Selkirks  from  wliich  one  unsuccessful 
prospector  after  another  has  returned  ragged  and  gaunt  after  his 
summer's  work  high  up  on  the  mountain,  on  the  fringe  ol 
glaciers.  There  Nature  is  to-day  much  as  she  was  at  anv 
time,  for  the  exploration  of  these  incredibly  rugged  mountains 
is  no  child's  i)lay.  it  takes  nn'n  of  great  tenacitv  and  great 
biidiU'  \  igour  to  pros|)ect  the  Selkirks.  In  the  sexcral  \\ceks  of 
the  hardest  .\lpine  work  Mr.  Green  had  excr  undergone,  he  was 
unable  to  reach  a  point  further  than  seven  miles  from  his  starting 
point  fin  a  straight  line),  and  to  cover  a  mile  and  a  half  through 
the  dense  underbrush  and  over  falh'n  truid<s  of  <>i(r;iiitic  size,  took 
liis  ])art\'  no  less  than  seven  hours. 

The  diriiculties  that  obstruct  exploration  arise  from  a  twofold 
cause,  the  creative  and  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature.  The 
forest  vegetation  is  very  luxurious  ;  the  trees  are  large,  some 
gigantic,  and  they  grow  very  close  together,  only  too  generallv 
with  thick  underbrush  surrounding  their  base,  in  the  underbrush 
the  treacherous  "  devil's  club  " — a  rankly-growing  weed,  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  with  its  bright  green  wide-spreading  leaves  and  clusters 
of  red  berries,  but  whose  thorns,  often  very  difficult  to  avoid,  create 
most  annoying  sores — is  only  too  often  to  be  found.  The  dense 
foliage     overhead     makes     the     ground    retain     much     moisture. 
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Avahinclics  arr  very  frr(|uciU  in  spring,  aiul  even  in  early  .suinmfr; 
in  fact,  I  l<!U)\v  no  piouiilain  svHtt-m  wlicrt'  tlu"  eye  nifcts  on  t'St-ry 
side  w  ilh  more  nunuToiis  ex  idcnci  of  tlu-se  |j!it'Monu'na  ;  and  tluTc 
is  decidi'dly  no  minin;^  cc-untry  in  llu-  world  where  so  many  human 
lives  ha\e  het-n  lost  by  a\alan,hes. 

Till'  pa'h  of  the  sni.w  slide  that  swept  the  forest  from  the   face 
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<>l  the  mountain  to  pile  it  up  in  xast  masses  of  (tc/iris  i)evon(l  the 
tout  of  the  slide,  lieeomes  a  \  ear  later  the  seene  of  a  new  and 
rank  \e_<fetatiop.,  and  the  third  or  fourth  year  already  these 
brushy  areas,  eo\erin_if  hundreds  and  thousands  of  atres,  become  so 
tlense  that  proi^ress  through  them  is  almost  hopeless.  More  erratic 
and  more  wides|)read  is  the  lourse  of  the  forest  iires.     'ihese  fires, 
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of  vast  extent,  burn  in  some  exceptionally  dry  years  literally  from 
spring  to  autumn.  Thus,  in  1883,  the  fires  north  of  Kootenay 
Lake  were  burnin<if  for  more  than  four  months  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  The  ban-  and  blackened  trunks  of  the  trees,  the  sap 
of  life  burnt  out  of  them,  frequently  remain  standi nt;  for  months, 
until  an  unusually  severe  gale  lays  them  low  by  the  hundred  at  a 
time.  If  the  traveller  happens  to  be  caught  in  one  of  these  burnt 
forests  by  a  gale  or  thunderstorm,  some  lively,  and  at  the  same 
time  circumspect,  travelling  had  better  occur,  or  there  will  be  a 
funeral  without  a  coffin,  hearse,  or  parson. 

Timber  line  in  the  Selkirks  ranges  occurs  about  6000ft.,  and 
the  valleys  from  which  the  mountains  rise  and  by  which  one  has 
approached  their  base,  are  usually  only  from  1800ft.  to  J^ooft.  in 
altitude,  so  that  one  has  almost  in\  riably  about  juooft.  of  V(  rv 
steep  and  densely  wooded  slopes  to  overcome  ere  one  reaches  the 
clear  rocks  above ;  and  one  can  speak  of  luck  if,  in  ascending  a 
slope,  oni"  does  not  strike  either  the  bed  of  an  old  avalanche 
perfectlv  impassable,  owmg  to  the  denseness  of  the  young 
vegetation  on  it,  or  has  to  climb  for  half  a  day  over,  under, 
along,  and  across  prostrate  trunks  of  huge  trees  piled  up  in  the 
most  puzzling  manner,  obliging  one  often  to  walk  along  a  slippery 
trunk  ijft.  or  14ft.  above  the  ground,  or  crawl  for  many  yards  under 
a  network  of  fallen  monarchs,  pushing  one's  sleeping  bag,  rifle,  and 
grub  sack  in  front  of  one,  as  there  is  no  space  to  do  otherwise. 
Once  the  rocks  are  reached  the  conditions  become  more  favourable, 
in  fact,  one  is  in  the  hunting  country  as  soon  as  one  is  out  of 
timber  line;  and  the  nearest  ridge,  often  only  5()()ft.  higher,  and 
easilv  attainable  by  a  steep  rock  climb,  will  almost  lertainly  re\'eal 
the  presence  of  "goat."  "Goat"  have  a  predilection  lor 
promenading  along  impossible  looking  knife-back  ridges,  from 
whence  both  slopes  can  be  seen.  Tiiev  are  anvthing  but  sliv 
animals,  their  innate  sense  of  curiosity  being  remarkably  great. 
They  are  easier  prey  to  kill  than  the  bighorn,  when  once  the 
sportsman  has  managed  to  reach  their  home.  Bighorn,  as 
already  stated,  do  not  inhabit  the  Selkirks,  but  only  the  Rockies 
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of  Kootenay.  The  Indians  do  often  great  execution  among  "goat  " 
at  the  licks,  and  I  know  an  old  Kootenay  hunter  who  killed  eleven 
without  taking  his  Winchester  repeater  from  his  shoulder  ;  while 
others  in  mv  dav  still  used  the  old  Hudson  Bav  Company  musket,  or 
"firesquirt"— a  very  antiquated  percussion  smoothbore,  with  which 
they,  nevertheless,  managed  to  do  some  very  creditable  shooting  at 
close  quarters,  and  often  succeed  in  bringing  down  two  or  three 
before  they  get  out  of  range.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  close  these 
stealthy  moccasin-shod,  almost  naked  stalkers,  will  manage  to  gel 
to  their  cjuarry,  the  dusky  hue  of  their  skin  assisting  them  in  this. 
This  I  had  once  occasion  to  lind  out  in  a  rather  startling  manner, 
when,  after  a  painful  half  an  hour's  wriggle,  ventre  a  terre,  up  a 
jaggy  slope,  1  suddenly  found  myself  looking  into  the  glittering 
eyes  of  a  Kootenay,  literally  not  more  than  i2in.  from  mine.  He 
was  lying  on  a  slab  of  rock,  his  body  being  invisible  to  me  from 
below.  When  1  did  see  the  latter,  flesh  and  stone  wert'  almost 
undistinguishable  from  each  other. 

Mr.  (jreen's  explorations  covered  but  a  small  area,  for  he 
tackled  his  mountains  from  the  wrong  (northern)  side,  starting 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station  (Glacier)  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Sir  Donald.  Had  I  met  Mr.  Green  before  instead  of  after 
his  trip,  I  think  1  might  have  saved  him  a  considerable  amount 
of  hard  work,  and  .'issisted  him  in  the  defining  of  the  more 
prominent,  though  nameless,  landmarks  he  saw  from  the  elevated 
points  he  reached.  (Jne  great  advantage  he  would  have  gained 
had  he  directed  his  attack  from  the  southwar:^  would  have  been 
the  presence  of  the  Lower  Kootenay  Ind.ans  living  near  the 
Kootenav  Lake.  Licked  men  from  this  tribe  could  have  bet;n  used 
with  much  advantage  as  porters. 

These  Indians  do  all  tlieir  hunting  on  foot,  using  the  larger 
streams  (such  as  ihe  Lardo)  as  far  as  they  can  take  their  canoes. 
In  most  cases  the  squaw,  who,  as  is  so  common  among  the 
American  aborigines,  is  used  more  as  a  pack  animal  than  as  a 
human  being,  and  even  the  half-grown  children  "  pack  "  up  the 
mountains   till   a  suitiible   camping  place  near  timber  line  is  found. 
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ThiTe  they  will  remain  for  weeks,  the;  noble  lord  of  creation 
hunting  the  goat,  which  more  often  than  not  he  does  l)y  lying  in 
wait  for  them  at  the  licks,  which  are  much  fre(|uented  l)y  these 
animals  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Whites  are  perfectly  useless  as   |)orters  in  exploring  or  hunting 


Fi.Ai'iiow    Tkki'KK   (ii-    Kv.v.\i    Mats, 
Fl.itbow  inotliiT  "  oil  till-  liuiit  "  (111   luT  p.ipDosf's  held. 

in  the  Selkirks,  for,  as  Mr.  (Iret'n  found  out  to  his  own  cost,  white 
porters  require  so  much  for  their  own  comfort  in  the  shape  of 
blankets  and  food,  and  arc  gentrally  so  unused  to  it,  th.it  they 
can  "  pack  "  but  little  besides  their  own  outlit  ;  while  one  of  these 
extraordinardy   hardy   and   frugal   Kootenays,    with   nothing  but  a 
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breech  clout  and  an   old  j^oatskin  of  his  own  to  carry,  will,  with  a 
6olb.   pack  on   his  back,   walk   and  climb  away  from   an   avera<rt,- 
mountaineer;    vvhiU',   unburdened   with    ought   but   his  own    outlit 
of  ounce  weight    and  his  rifle,    1    will   back    a    Kootenay  to   beat 
bv  miles  in  a  long  day's  climb    the    best    white  mountaineer  that 
Switzerland  or  Tyrol  ever  turned  out.     The  services  of  the  Lower 
Kootenays  were  even  then   not  always   easy  to  be  obtained  ;  but 
direct   application   to  their  chief  (St.    Pierre),  with  a  little  present 
of  tobacco  to  that   personage,  worked  generally  very  well,  though 
I    remember  one  or  two   expeditions  had  to  be  given  up  by  nie  at 
the  last   moment   owing  to  the  sudden   refusal  of  my  native  com- 
panions to  start.      A   dollar  a   day  (4.V.)  and   food   salislied    them  ; 
but   if  game   is   the    sole    oliject,    1    would  advise  a  sti])ulated  ])rice 
per    head     killed     by     the     sportsman,    and     no    day    wage.     The 
Kootenays,    like    all     Indians,    are    great    gamblers,   but    as    they 
invariably  try  conclusions  with  the  wily  Kalispels  and   Spokancs, 
hailing    from    more  civilisation-haunted    localities,   who  visit    them 
bent     on     regular    gambling     raids,     they     are     generally    fleeced. 
.Manv  a   time   havi'  1    seen  the   results   of  a  winter's  trapping  or  a 
summer's    hunting    gambled   away   in    one    night.     They    are    last 
losing    their    artless    simplicity  ;    indeed,    as    I    cannot    s|)eak    by 
personal  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  they   may  now,  for  all 
1    know,  be   altogether  useless   for  hard   exploration  work,      in  my 
time    I    invariablv    found   them    faithful     honest,    and    (for   Indians) 
unusually  clean,  the  way  that  my  camp  soap   used  to  vanish   being 
quite  unique   in  my  Western  experience,  though  I  must  in  explana- 
tion   mention    that    it    was   perhaps   more    in    consequence   of    the 
novelty  of  that  article  than  for  any  other  reason. 

If  the  ascent  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the  Selkirks  be  the  object 
of  the  traveller,  difliculties  of  a  different  and  more  riskful  sort  will 
have  to  be  combalted.  \one,  or,  at  least,  very  few  of  the  higher 
mountains  can  Ix-  ascended  without  traversing  snowlields  or 
"•laciers,  where  great  caution  will  become  necessary,  for,  what  with 
Bi'ixsc/iru/iits,  overhanging  ice  and  snow  cornices-  those  pi;rha])s 
most   dangerous  pitfalls  of   all    -the   traveller  should  have    mature 
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Alpiiu'  cxpfriciuc  for  such  work,  and  hv.  wtII  su])i)lic(l  with  all  the 
t'ssentials,  .siuh  as  suitahlf  ropt",  icu  axt-s,  and  tht-  most  compart 
camp  f()uipajj;c.  The  Indians  arc  no  j^ood  on  tlic  ice,  and  won't  }^o 
on  to  it,  and  I  have  only  once  been  able  to  induce  one  of  them  to 
cross  a  narrow  icefall.  1  he  moraines,  existing  in  the  Selkirks  in 
great  numhi-r,  are  often  distinguished  by  the  great  s'v/.v  of  the  blocks 
of  rock.  Tlu-y  occur  fre(|uently  in  such  quantities  that  progress 
over  such  a  moraine  is  desperate,  if  not  im])i)ssib!e,  work.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  Selkirk  peaks  has  so  far,  with  the  exce])tion  of 
those  overlooking  the  C.l-'.R.  track  at  Roger  I\ass,  been  atlendi'd  to 
by  Tom,  Dick,  and  I  larry  among  the  pros]H;ctors  who  first  clambered 
up  thiir  sides,  or  picked  specimens  on  their  slopes.  Karely  were 
the  higher  snow-covered  eminences  scaled,  for,  of  course,  mines 
c.innol.  be  dis'overcd  under  eternal  snow  or  ice.  When,  after 
one  or  two  i-  -ason's  unsucc(.'ssful  search,  the  first  prospector 
strayed  to  other  regions,  the  next  man  to  explore  the  mountain, 
and  who  hail  perhaps  never  heard  of  his  pn-decessor's  existt.'nce, 
will  give  another  name  to  the  ])eak.  So  that  until  good  maps  of 
the  .Selkirks  come  into  existence,  one  and  the  same  hoary  giant 
will  remain  known  by  a  variety  of  names. 

( )f  the  hiijher  ne-iks  ii.^irediately  adjacent  to  the  C'.l'.R.  that 
iiave  been  christened  in  proper  form — Mr  Green  named  (|uite  a 
numljer — the  Matterhorn-like  Mount  Sir  Donald  is  the  highest.  It 
is  rather  a  pity,  from  a  national  standpoint,  that  the  several  attempts 
to  conquer  this  formidable  peak  made  by  English  climbers  should 
have  failed,  and  that  it  was  left  to  two  enterprising  voung  Swiss 
climbtTs,  Messrs.  Sulzer  and  Kmil  lluber,  to  achieve  the  feat  of 
(irst  scaling  the  top.*  Similar  regret  iills  the  PZnglish  climber's 
heart  at  the  fact  that  Mount  St.  Klias  ( i.S.ocjjft.),  the  highest 
mountain  in   .North  .\merica,t  was  cont|uered   not   by  the    llritish 

*  Thcv  wrote  nil  intc'ri.'siiiii;'  .iccouni  of  ihcir  a'^cc'iit. 

t  This  ^-l.-unncnt  neccl  -  (|uaiitic.itioii,  for  Mount  Orijaba,  in  Mexico,  h.is  now 
liL'L'ii  clcttTinincd  to  bu  iS, 314ft.,  ;iiul  there  are  pcssibly  hijrher  niouiitaiiis  behind 
.Mount  St.  Kli.as,  the  iinexjilored  .Mount  l.oif.an  beint;-  ihousfht  bysoine  to  overtop 
the  tOrnier. 
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experts  who  had  r<-|)e.itc(lly  attempted  the  feat,  hut  (1X97)  l)y  an 
Italian  expedition  led  personally  by  H.F<II.  the  Duke  of  tlie 
Ahruz/i  (I'rinee  I.ouis  of  Savoy)  who  thus  earned  the  hearty 
congratulations  of  all  mountaineers* 

Four  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  reacli  the  top  of  St. 
Elias,  tlie  difHieuIties  being  not  so  much  those  of  elinibing,  but 
rather  of  approach  and  of  transportation.  Mount  St.  Klias  is  a 
superb  peak  rising  in  one  grand  sweej)  from  the  I'aeilie  Oei-an,  and 
those  who  have  seen  from  the  ocean  what  is  the  greatest  vertical 
sweej)  of  snow  ard  ice  yet  discovered  in  the  world  -Malaspina 
glacier  alone  is  said  to  cover  1500  square  miles — will  ever 
remember  that  most  impressive  sight. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  Indians  of  the  Xorth-West. 
The  native  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  between  thi;  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Manitoba  havt-,  as  every  traveller  knows,  long 
passed  from  their  primitive  condition  to  one  more  akin  to  civilised 
existence,  i.e.,  poverty  and  debauched  depravity.  \'ery  different 
from  these  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  (}reat  Xorth-West  were,  at 
the  date  of  my  Western  rambles,  the  tribe  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  indicated  locality,  i.e.,  in  the  Kootenay  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Gold  Range  that  runs  parallel  to  the  former,  and  cuts  off 
this  most  easterly  strip  of  British  Columbia  from  the  rest  of 
the  province. 

The  Kootenay  Indians  were,  in  the  days  I  refer  to,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  tin;  interior  tribes  of  Alaska,  at  once 
the  least  known,  and,  from  an  ethnogra|jhical  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  families  of  the  North  Americ-i:^  aboriainal 
population.  I  had  been  hunting  among  I'niled  States  Indians, 
and  also  knew  something  of  the  tribes  in  Cr.aada  east  of  tKe 
Rockies,  and  they  had  all  impressed  me  as  debased  remnants  of 
once  powerful  and  warlike  clans,  who,  even  as  late  as   1878  and 
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*  The  Alpine  Joiininl,  of  May,  iS()S,  contains  an  account  of  this  cxpeditic 
and  the  Duke,  I  was  tokl,  is  writinn'  a  more  \oluniinons  account  of  it. 
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1879,  spread  dismay  and  death  among  some  of  the  white  settlers 
invading  their  hunting  j^rounds.  I  was  agreeably  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  the  K jotenays  were  a  tribe  practically  untouched 
by  the  baneful  influences  of  the  aggressive  civilisation  of  the  West. 
They  had  no  reservation  ;  they  had  no  agents  over  them  ;  they 
received  no  assistance  irom  the  Government ;  no  official  census 
had  ever  been  taken  of  them  ;  they  lived  entirely  upon  the  products 
of  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  ;  they  spoke  a  tongue  unknown  to 
their  next  neighbours  ;  they  kept  strictly  to  themselves,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  their  annual  buffalo  hunt,  they  never  left  their 
own  beautiful  mountain-girt  home.  They  were  peaceful,  and  they 
had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  missionaries, 
who  have  dwelt  in  their  midst  since  the  year  1842.*  A  more 
unsophisticated  and  at  once  attractive  race  than  the  Kootenays  it 
would  h.ive  been  difiicult  to  find. 

The  two  sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  (the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Kootenays),  in  consequence  of  natural  features,  differed  con- 
siderablv.  The  home  of  the  former  is  the  country  round  the 
Upper  Kootenay  river,  from  its  soun  e  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  where  it  enters  U.S.  territory.  Here,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  towering  main  chain,  this  singularly  isolated  tribe 
of  Indians  have  lived  and  thrived.  They  were  Horse  Indians,  in 
distinction  to  the  Canoe  Indians,  to  which  the  Lower  Kootenavs 
or  I'^latbows  belong.  Aiui  a  wonderful  playground  to  run  th».'ir 
hardy  beasts  their  mountain-girt  home  afforded  them.  Undulating 
hill-land,  sith  occasional  "bunch  grass"  prairies,  fringed  by  fine 
forests,  make  it  the  very  ideal  of  an  Indian  country,  such  as  we 
read  of,  but,  alas  I  very  rarely  indeed  discover.  The  Kootenavs 
were  a  line,  manly-looking  race.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting 
reports  of  the  Knglish  International  Boundary  Commissioners, 
Captain     (now    Sir    Charles)    Wilson,    when     speaking    of    these 


*  The  Kootunays'  iiKlepciuloncc  lmuIccI  >.oi)ii  alter  my  first  visit,  wli'.ii  ;in 
agent  was  apijointed,  and  "reserves"  given  to  them.  .-Xecdrtiing  to  ; he  first 
orticiai  eensiis,  whitii  was  l.il<cii  a  year  or  twn  later,  the  whole  triije  .iwmberetl 
Jibout  O(K)  souls. 
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Indians,  through  whose  territory  the  international  boundary  line 
was  run,  says  that  "  the  Kootenays  were  decidedly  the  finest  race 
of  Indians  met  with  during  the  progress  of  the  Commission,  though 
but  few  particulars  could  be  learnt  about  this  very  interesting 
tribe,  which,  speaking  a  widely  different  language  and  walled  in 
by  high  ranges  of  mountains,  is  entirely  isolated."  "The 
Kt  ot  jnays  bear  the  reputation  of  being  brave,  honest,  and  truthful, 
and  prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that  no  white  man  has  ever 
been  killed  by  them." 

They  had  one  noticeable  peculiarity,  especially  the  Lower 
Kootenays,  which  I  have  never  remarked  in  any  other  North 
American  Indians — it  was  their  merry  and  laughter-loving  dis- 
position, affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sullen  moroseness 
usual  among  most  other  Indians,  especially  those  in  U.S.  territories. 
Each  of  the  two  sub-divisions  had  two  chiefs,  one  elected  by 
themselves,  the  other  chosen  by  the  missionary,  to  whose  teaching 
they  lent  an  appreciative  ear.  The  Lower  Kootenays  or  Flatbows, 
to  give  them  their  old  name,  live,  as  we  have  already  heard,  on  the 
Lower  Kootenay  river,  and  those  of  my  readers  who  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  quaint  drawings  of  Indian  life  by  De  Bry, 
who  illustrated  the  early  travels  in  Florida  and  Virginia  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  would,  were  they  to  have  seen  this  Lower 
Kootenay  country  when  I  first  saw  it,  no  doubt  have  been  as  much 
struck  as  1  was  with  the  similarity  in  the  customs  and  occupation 
of  the  natives  of  these  two  widely  separated  districts  of  North 
America. 

As  the  mountains  round  Kootenay  Lake  rise  very  precipitously 
from  the  water's  edge,  there  is  on  the  banks  hardly  a  square  rood 
of  ground  available  for  Indian  settlements,  hence  their  villages, 
consisting  of  teepees,  covered  with  mats  made  of  reeds,  called 
kloosquees,  are  all  conlined  to  the  grass-covered  flats  in  the 
valley  between  the  lake  and  the  boundary.  The  lake  and  the 
mountains  were  only  visited  for  hunting  and  fishing.  If  for 
the  former,  they  betook  themselves  in  their  light  pine  bark 
canoes  to  the  upper  end  of  tne  lake,  and,  landing  at  one  of  the 
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many  sandy  beaches  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  red  cedars  and 
pines  of  great  growth,  cached  their  canoes,  and  proceeded  to  climb 
the  mountains  on  foot.  Often  away  for  a  month  at  a  time,  they 
scrambled  about  the  singularly  rugged  cliffs  and  peaks  that  rise  from 
the  lake  (which  is  only  1750  feet  over  the  Pacific)  to  a  height  of 
9000ft.  Their  large  game  consisted  of  the  woodland  caribou,  deer, 
bear,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  "goat"  [Haplocerus  inontaniis),  the 
two  former  keeping  on  lower  levels,  while  the  latter  are  only  found 
above  the  timber.  The  chase  was  of  an  arduous  nature,  but  those 
of  the  tribe  who  devoted  themselves  more  exclusively  to  goat- 
hunting  were  all  uncommonly  good  mountaineers,  and  carried 
their  6olb.  or  yolb.  loads  all  day  with  surprising  ease.  Their 
hardiness  was  simply  surprising,  and  when  starting  on  their 
winter  hunt,  with  which  they  generally  combined  some 
trapping  of  the  more  valuable  fur  animals,  they  only  took  one 
blanket  with  them,  their  sole  garment  being  made  of  dressed 
buckskins. 

The  Lower  Kootenays  lish  as  much  as  they  hunt,  and  I  was 
surprised  what  big  hauls  they  managed  to  make  with  their  verv 
rude  contrivances  ;  for  only  a  few  of  the  bucks  possessed  a  spoon 
troll,  which,  next  to  a  Winchester  repeater,  represented  the 
Flatbow's  earthly  ambition. 

Kootenay  lake  was  then  full  of  the  finest  fish,  live  different 
species  of  the  trout  family  inhabiting  it.  It  was  a  common  feat  to 
catch  3olb.  or  4olb.  of  the  so-called  land-locked  salmon  in  an  hour 
with  one  spoon  troll  out ;  at  least,  we  often  exceeded  that  bag  as 
we  rowed  from  point  to  point,  bent  more;  on  business  than  pleasure, 
and  doing  our  fishing  merely  for  the  pot.  They  run  up  to  about 
J5lb.,  though  Indians  say  that  there  are  very  much  larger  ones  in 
the  lake  ;  but  even  a  jolb.  fish  will  drag  a  Kootenay  brave,  seated 
in  his  frail  bark  canoe,  after  him  for  long  distances — a  fate  which 
even  befel  one  of  our  party,  an  experienced  salmon  fisher,  who  was 
dragged  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  boat  he  was  in  being  quite 
a  massive  craft  of  inch  planks  nailed  together,  and  hence  not  very 
easy  to  move. 
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A  singular  feature  about  the  tribal  relationship  of  the  Flatbovvs 
was  the  fact  that  the  hunting  grounds  in  the  mountains  round 
Kootenay  lake  was  laid  out  in  sections,  each  brave  and  his  family 
having  a  huge  slice  of  this  American  Switzerland,  which  was  called 
after  him  ;  so  that,  when  inquiring  for  the  name  of  any  prominent 
peak,  you  were  told  the  name  of  the  buck  in  whose  preserve  it 
happened  to  be  located.  Thus,  we  would  find  that  a  district  the 
size  of  the  Engadine,  and  in  many  ways  not  unlike  it,  would  be 
known  as  Kankusco's  hunting  ground,  and  nobody  else  but  old 
Kaiikusco,  or  his  sons  and  their  females,  would  invade  this  vast 
preserve. 

It  is  a  widespread  belief  that  all  the  British  Columbia  Indians 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number.  This  is  only  the  case  among 
those  coast  tribes  where  disease  has  been  rife.  In  the  interior  no 
great  decimation  by  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  tuberculosis  is  to  be 
noted,  and,  indeed,  in  some  few  cases  tribes  are  to-dav  more 
numerous  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  These  are  unique 
instances  in  North  America,  north  of   Mexico. 

In  this  connection  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  brief  summarv  of 
my  old  friends  the  Flatbovvs,  as  it  will  throw  light  upon  this 
question.  The  lirpt  quite  unollicial  count  ever  taken  of  this  tribe 
was  obtained  in  December,  1848,  by  Edouard  Rerland,  Mr. 
Anderson's  interpreter.  The  hitter's  MS.  notes  on  the  subject 
were  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Tolmie.  In  this  census  the  old  division 
of  Indian  tribes  is  still  observed,  for  we  find  the  tribe  sub-divided 
into  warriors,  lads  bearing  arms,  and  lastly  women  and  children. 
This  census  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  prepondera'ue  of 
the  two  latter  when  compared  witii  other  less  warlike  tribes.  The 
Kootenay  tribe  wvxv  a  gallant  lot,  and  from  time  immemorial  they 
had  fought  against  litavy  odds  when  they  crossed  the  Rockv 
Mountains  and  descended  in  their  annual  hunts  upon  the  plains 
in  quest  of  the  prized  buffalo,  which  did  not  exist  in  their  own 
home.  Their  mortal  foes  wert'  the  bloodthirstv  Hlackfeet,  whose 
country  extended  up  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Retribution 
was,    of    course,    wreaked    by    the     Hlackfeet,    who    came    down 
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upon  the  Kootcnays  in  much  the  same  stealthy  manner  in 
which  the  former  surprised  the  prized  bison  herds  in  the  enemy's 
country. 

'I'he  second  count  of  the  Flathows  was  taken  by  me  in  1883, 
old  Dave  MacF^oughlin  assisting  me  in  the  task.  In  those  davs 
they  had  long  bt;en  under  the  influence  ot  the  French  missionary, 
established  in  his  remote  little  mission  in  l'|)per  Kuotenay,  so 
that  the  majority  of  the  males  were  known  by  names  giyen  to 
them  by  the  latter.  These,  pronounced  invariably  in  the  French 
manner,  such  as  Cyprian,  Donnaie,  Vital,  Basil,  St.  Pierre,  Placide, 
Augustin,  Alexandre,  Celice,  sounded  quite  as  strange  in  the 
mouth  of  natives  as  did  their  aboriginal  names.  Amongst  these 
figured,  phonetically  reproduced,  Sokanepacker,  KaIsayt>'ivon,  Ana- 
tavon,  Skincoots,  Tameeya,  Lajjoony,  Xeguala,  &c.  The  third 
count  and  first  oflicial  census  was  taken  quite  recently  bv  officials 
of  the  Indian  liureau.  Summ.irising  the  three  counts,  we  find  that 
in  1848  the  Flatbows  consisted  of  397  souls,  of  which  seventy- 
eight  were  adult  mal(\s.  In  1S83  their  number  had  decreased  to  157 
souls  (of  which  thirty-five  were  heads  of  families),  whiK'  in  1896 
they  had  increased  to  162  souls. 

In  the  northern  interior  parts  of  British  Columbia  the  Indian 
population  has  undergone,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  unexplored 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  very  much  less  change  than  on 
the  coast,  where  constant  contact  with  white  men  and  the  ruder 
forms  of  civilisation  has  changed  the  bearing  and  the  appearance 
of  the  natives,  though  never  to  the  same  wholly  demoralised  extent 
obserxabU'  in  those  parts  of  the  Canadian  Xorth-west  and  Manitoba 
touched  bv  the  niiiways,  or  in  most  |)arts  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  exception  being,  pi'rhaps,  the  large  Indian 
reserves,  such  as  the  Crow,  Sosiione,  Flathead,  and  other 
strictly  defined  and  as  strictly  watched  reserves  in  United  States 
territory. 

To  return  to  the  Indians  of  the  northern  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  thev  still  live  in  much  the  same  way  thi'y  did  when 
stray  white  men  were  first  seen  by  them  two  or  three  generations 
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ago,  i.e.,   in   families  scattered  over  the  whole  country.     Twice  a 
vear   these    nomadic    groups,  of    which  the   tribes  are  composed, 
assemble  at  a  well-known   tribal  rendezvous.      From   two  to  four 
weeks  of  social   intercourse    and    feasting   mark   these    periodical 
meetings.      Affairs   affecting   the  whole   tribe    are    discussed    and 
smoked     over,     marriages    are     contracted,     and     the     necessary 
arrangements    for    the    forthcoming     fur    hunting    campaign    are 
entered    upon.      Then    they    disperse,    each     family    in     its    own 
direction,    not    to    meet    again    until    the    next    assembly    at    the 
common     rendezvous,    unless    by    special     appointment    between 
individual  families,  at  some  known  trysting  spot  deep  in  the  dark 
and  moisture-laden  fastnesses  of  the  forested  mountains,  where,  far 
away   from  human   associations,   in   the   midst  of    vast  and   dense 
woods,  these  nomads  of  the  forest  will  live  a  life  very  little  superior 
in  its  accessories  to  that  of  their  prey,  the  industrious  beaver  or  the 
restless  and  wily  caribou.     Untiring  application  to  the  chase,  an 
intimate  knowledge   of    every  possible    resource    afforded    by   the 
country,    and  an    unwavering   self-reliance    go   hand    in    hand   to 
enable  these   nomads   to   sustain   life    in    these   very    inhospitable 
wilds.     The   many  devices  they  adopt  to  economise   their  trifling 
little  stores  of  essentials,  and  the  habits  of  providence  which  the 
nature  of  the  life  they  lead  necessitates,  have  in  them  something 
pathetic,  and  none  more  so  than   the   custom   of  aic/i/itg   (hiding) 
articles   specially   needed  against   times  of   dire   want.     I   am  not 
referring    here    to   the    large   aic/ies  of   peltry    or    dried   meat   or 
Hsh— carefully  done  up   in   pine   bark— which   are    made    to    save 
transportation  when  moving  camp    from   a    place  which   on    their 
return  journey  they  must  pass,  but  rather  to  the  small  wayside  ch/irs 
of  trifles.     To  make  these  aic/ics,  a  dead,  but  still  standing,  tree  is 
selected,  if  possible  in  a  spot  which  has  already  been  burnt  over 
bv  forest  iires.     With  his  axe  the   Indian  takes  out  one  big  chip, 
which  is  carefully  preserved.      He  then  hollows  out  a  more  or  less 
spacious  cupboard-like  receptacle,  wherein  he  deposits  his  valuables, 
perhaps  a  few  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  a  bit  of  tobacco,  a  spare 
flint,  a  piece  or  two  of  old  wire,  a  few  fish-hooks,  or  some    other 
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trifle  of  value.  Tlien  the  squaw  sti'|)s  up  and  puts  in  possibly  an 
awl,  a  few  needles  and  thread,  and  the  likt',  and  even  tlie  children 
may  have  a  few  heads  or  some  trifling  brass  ornament  wherewith 
to  bedeek  themselves  when  they  return  to  the  rendezvous.  The 
chip  is  then  replaced,  the  edj^es  plastered  with  resin,  and  then  duly 
besmeared  with  charcoal  so  as  to  conceal  all  trace  of  the  little 
store.      From   time  to  time,  as  the  family  proceed  on  theii'  rambles 
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through  the  vast,  silent,  and  trackless  forests,  other  similar 
deposits  are  made,  so  that  on  their  return  several  months  hence  a 
welcome  sounc  of  supply  is  constantly  in  Jidvance.  Besides 
which,  there  is  always  something  pleasant  in  this  linding  or  lifting 
of  caches,  a  fe<'ling  which  even  the  white  man  exj)erieni"es,  and  the 
roisaii  d'etre  of  which,  1  supjinse,  one  has  to  ascribe  to  the  fatt 
that  to  maki'  ;i  successful  cdclie,  |)articularly  of  large  and  bulky 
artiiles,   is    bv   no    nutans    an    easv  task,    for    the   Wolvi-rine    is   a 
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woiulerfully  ;u'C()m|)lislu'(l  ctic/ii'  WiU-r,  wliosc  sliiirp  siriit  and 
great  rliiiil)inff  powi-rs,  formidable  strciigtli,  and  general  "  eiisscd- 
ness  "  few  mt'thods  of  either  burying  tiie  valuables  iincNrgroiind. 
seereting  under  piles  of  heavy  logs,  or  suspending  from  high 
trees  can  withstand. 

Some  of   the   northern   coast  trilx-s  were,   until   eoin|>aratively 


Ski.i--i\ii,kti-.I)    TouirKi'.    at    ax    Indian    Sr\    Danik. 

M.ikiiij;  a   Itravi- "  hv   furririi,'   uuiiilcii   skcucrs  ihrciugli   llic   iiiu-.i-li's   of  tin-  rlu-st 
,111(1    tlicii   suspriuliiii;  till'    111,111   hv   tlli'in. 
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reeiMil  limes,  cannibals,  and  I  am  told  that  one  peiuliar  lustom 
has  not  died  out  to  this  day  amongst  the  Mili)ank  tribe.  It  is 
that  at  a  certain  feast  held  in  tlu'  autumn  each  sub-chief  bites  a 
moutliful  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  those  of  his  adult  male  followers 
who  have  not  yet  been  so  distinguisluid.  The  flesh  is  chewed  and 
swallowi'd. 
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Speaking  of  surh  voluntarily  endured  tortures,  sugjri.sts  a 
brief  referenee  to  anotiier  species  of  self-inflicted  martyrdom 
in  use  amonjj;  the  Kootenay's  old  foes,  the  Hlackfeet  Indians  on 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  F^ockies.  "Making  a  brave"  at  the 
annual  sun  dance  is  a  sight  that  I  believe  can  be  watcheu  at 
the  present  dav. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SOME    PERSONAL    REC  OI.EECTIONS    OE   \ICTORIA. 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  gt'iiL-ration  ago  that  thf  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  day,  when  replying  to  one  of  the  first  c|uestions 
ever  put  in  the  Commons  eoi  erning  the  newly-hatehed  colonial 
bantling  British  Columbia,  reir  .irked  that  its  population  consisted  of 
a  "motley  inundation  of  immigrant  diggers,"  It  was  language 
that  befitted  the  mouthpiece  of  a  policy  that  was  fast  estranging 
the  Mother  Country  from  her  much  disparaged  colonial  offs|)rings. 
Happily,  we  have  changed  all  this,  and  not  a  day  too  soon,  for  if 
ever  there  was  a  colony  tiiat  by  the  force  majeure  of  its 
geographical  position,  was  being  driven  into  the  arms  of 
Britain's  formidable  rival  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
it  was  the  then  infinitely  remote  and  isolated  British  Columbia. 

Wedged  in  between  Alaska  to  the  north,  and  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  to  the  south,  peopled  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  go-ahead  sons  of  the  "  greatest  country  in  the  world," 
neglected  by  the  Mother  Country,  slighted  by  the  Naval  and 
Colonial  Office  authorities,  totally  ignored  by  British  capital  and 
by  globe-trotters,  the  nimble  Yankee  dollar — than  which  there  is 
no  more  insidiously  active  coin^was  quietly  working  its  sweetlv 
innocent  little  victory.  How  near  it  came  to  add  one  more 
bloodless  conquest  of  territories  to  the  long  list  which  have 
made  the  United  States  what  they  are,  only  those  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  could  realise. 
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The  history  of  P>ritish  Columbia  is  brief,  (jold  made  it,  and 
gold  unmade  it.  Its  start  was  pn^cisely  the  same  as  California's, 
and  the  Klondyke  boom,  rvhich  is  to-day  luring  thousands  to  untold 
hardships,  is,  with  certain  differences  caused  by  the  latter's  extreme 
climatic  conditions,  but  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  California 
in  1848-9,  and  in  liritish  ColumI)ia  ten  years  later.  I'nlike 
California,  the  climate,  natural  resources,  and  topography  of 
British  Columbia  are  such  as  failed  to  hold  out  inducements  to 
settlers  so  long  as  the  "  attic  of  North  America,"  as  it  was  called, 
retained  the  isolated  position  which  it  only  lost  by  the  completion 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  fourteen  years  ago.  Dritish 
Cohnnbia's  earl\-  boom  was  a  shoit-li\ed  one,  for  in  a  country  so 
extriMnelv  inaccessible  as  was  the  interior,  mining  claims  had  io 
be  extraordinarily  riih  to  |)av  for  working.*  With  w.'iges  for  the 
ordinary  miner  at  (ws.  piT  day,  and  the  simpU'st  tools  ;ind  hardware, 
such  as  nails  and  axes,  costing  J.^dols.  (io.v.)  the  pound,  all  but  the 
cream  of  the  thousands  of  claims  stakt-d  out  in  the  wilderness  of 
Cariboo,  or  Wildhorse,  or  Cassiar,  were  ejuickly  abandoned  by  the 
disappointed  owners.  Other  gold  discoveries  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  which  latter,  though  its  later  career  was  that  of  a  ly[)ical 
silver  camp,  had  been  started  in  consequence  of  auriferous  riches, 
soon  hired  tlie  "  disgruntled  diggers  "  back  to  regions  south  of  the 
49th  I'ar.,  and  liritisii  ( Olumbia,  after  two  or  three  years  of  feverish 
life,  began  rapidly  to  lapse  to  the  ( ondition  ol  a  "  peter'il  out" 
mining  communitv.  .Sonielliing  lli.it  w.is  worth  doing  the  boom 
h.ul,  howe\(r,  ac!iie\fd,  fiM"  not  all  of  the  jo.ooo  miniTs  \vlio  had 
th)ckcd  to  the  northern  i^ldorado  turned  their  l)ack.;  in  d'sgust  upon 
this  beautiful  mountain  countrv.  The  lirst  .irrixals  had  found, 
where  now  stands  the  cit\'  of  \  ictoria,  ;i  cluster  of  log  c.ibins  and  a 
storehouse,  surrounded  bv  .1  i)usiness-like  stoi'kade,  the  usual 
niakc-uj)  of  .1  Hudson's  \\a\  Cornpan\'  lort.  \  ictoria,  after  the 
retreat    of  the    great     fur-trading     compan\'    from    l.'nited    .Si,it(>s 

*  Hctwi'cii  M.i\'  1  ;in.i  |iiih'  15,  1S5S,  llicrc  s.iilcd  iVoni  S,in  l'r;iini--c'i)  for 
\  iclori,!  and  the   I'niscr    iii,.S7,;  pL'f>^i)ns. 
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territory  in  consequence  of  the  Washington  Treaty  (iS4()),  was 
selected  by  the  Company  as  their  future  headcjuarters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  was  nothing  more  tiian  a  remote  little 
trading  post,  where  life  passed  in  monotonous  refjjularitv,  and 
newspapers  a  year  old  brought  the  latest  news.  'l"o  the 
utter  surprise,  and  at  tirst  disgust,  of  the  su'iid  old  factor 
and  ofticers,  who  were  the  sole  white  inhabitants,  came  the 
first  rush  of  the  Californian  miners.  Many  a  lime  have  I 
listened  to  tht'  story  of  this  unwelcome  invasion  from  the 
mouth  of  the  two  men,  Ror'.cricU-  Finlayson  and  Dr.  Tolmie, 
who  as  chief  factor  and  doctor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  establish- 
ment, had  been  two  of  the  princi]ial  actors  in  those  scenes. 
Prior  to  the  rush  of  the  liflies,  gold  dust  or  nuggets  were  as 
unknown  as  was  any  coin  or  lianknote,  for  the  Indi.in  tr.'tde 
was,  of  course,  the  only  trade,  and  was  carried  on  in  kind.  As 
there  was  nothing  to  buv  in  the  country,  and  nobodv  to  sell 
goods  to  except  natives,  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  and  factor 
accumulated  in  the  coKers  of  the  company's  hi'ad  office  in  distant 
London  town  or  in  the  Montreal  office. 

The  following  incident,  told  me  bv  l'"inl;i\'son,  the  founder  of 
\'ictoria,  for  it  w;is  he  who  ordered  the  first  log  to  be  "  siju.'ired  " 
that  went  into  the  w.iils  ol  l-"orl  (  amosun,  on  June  i,  184^,  will  show 
how  entin  1\'  unknown  gold  then  was  among  the  fur  traders. 
When  I'inl.'iyson,  about  six  years  after  founding  the  post,  w.'is  about 
to  marry,  the  \  isi<  •  f  a  priest  to  the  settlement  was  to  be  taken 
advantage;  of  'o  bind  the  sacred  knot  with  a  tlaughtei  of  the  soil, 
h'or  this  p> fi)ose  a  wedding  ring  was  needed.  "  It  was  a  case  of 
steal,  borrow,  or  l)u\'  a  ring,"  as  the  \-eiierable  old  gentleman 
with  a  kindh'  smile  on  his  face  expressed  himself.  "  Ihit  thai 
was  easier  said  than  done,  tor  in  those  days  th.it  conventional 
SNinbol  was,  in  our  p.irt  ol  the  world,  an  unobtainable  attribute 
ol  ci\ilis,ition,  and  to  w.iit  lor  eighteen  montli>  or  two  \cars 
till  the  annu.il  ship  could  t.ake  home  the  order  and  bring  out  tht; 
prtuious  article  was  not  to  l)e  thought  ot.  .Money  there  was  none 
in   the   place,  for  the  Indian   tr.ide    was  exclusivelv   carried    on    in 
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goods,  and  our  salaries  were  paid  in  dralts  on  Montreal,  or 
credited  to  us  in  the  F^ondon  booi\S.  Al)out  that  time  tlu"  ("oni- 
pany's  loeal  steamer,  tlie  old  Beaver,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  from  iier 
captain  I  traded  a  sovereign.  This  ndic  of  far-off  home  1  took 
to  tlu;  blacksmith  of  the  fort,  who  linally  succeeded  in  hammering 
it  out  into  a  passal)le  imitation  of  a  hoop,  and  with  that  ring  I  was 
married." 

But  now  eonu's  the  strange  part  of  the  story.  While  the  fort 
blacksmith  was  ()ceu])ied  on  this  unusual  job,  a  few  Indians,  ;is  is 
to  this  (lav  the  wont  of  the  more  unsophislieateil  natixcs,  stood 
about  the  door  of  the  smithy  silently  watching  the  doings 
of  tlu-  hammer-wieliling  blacksmith.  They  saw  what  great 
store  was  set  uj)on  that  round  disc  of  yellow  metal,  and 
how  carefully  it  w.is  handled  b\-  horny  hands.  "  Not  long 
afterwards,"  l'"inla\son  informed  me,  "one  of  tln'se  Indians 
brought  me,  wrapped  in  the  toe  of  an  old  moccasin,  .i  big 
thimbleful  of  coarse  '  dust,'  which  he  said  he  li.id  obtained  from 
Indians  on  the  opposite  mainlanti,  who  had  got  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  ri\er.  "  This  happeni'd,  if  I  remember  the  date 
lorreitK',  in  the  _\ear  1850,  and  that  thimbleful  of  "dusl  "  was, 
I  beliext-,  tlu'  lirst  sample  of  the  precious  metal  touched  li\- 
the  hand  of  white  men  north  of  California.  Its  disi'o\'er\' 
was  bruili-d  .about,  and  K'd  to  more  intelligent  prospecting  on 
the  h'raser,  the  n-sults  of  which  brought  about  the  big  rush  of 
1S5S  and  iS5(j. 

r>ul  let  me  ri'sume  the  thri'ad  of  history.  I  he  men  who  did  not 
return  to  ("aliforni.i's  sun-baked  valle\s,  or  who  refused  to  be  lured 
to  any  of  the  ni'W  disco\eries,  but  who  deeiiled  to  "  stav  with" 
the  new  born  colony  at  whose  cradle  they  had  all  stood,  w<'re 
happily  of  the  warp  and  woof  best  fitted  for  the  hardy  jjioneer 
colonist,  such  as  have  made  the  (jrcater  Britain  of  to  dav.  1  he  old 
Hag  in  their  eyes  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  the  salubrious,  com- 
|)arativelv  mild  Devonshire-like  climate  of  the  coast  districts,  or  the 
keen  bracing  air  of  the  breezy  interior,  with  its  cold  winters  .and  hot 
summers,  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenerv,  the  facilities  presented  in 
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almost  every  corner  of  the  colony  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  best 
of  lishing  in  the  world  and  fair  sport  for  the  gun,  presented  attrac- 
tions which  many  of  those  who  had  seen  other  parts  of  the  world 
knew  how  to  value.  It  is  true  that  some  of  those  who  made  l)ritisii 
Columbia  their  home  had  not  tlie  wherewithal  to  leave  for  pastures 
new — a  standing  joke  in  the  C'alifornian  press — the  mining  ventures 
having  "cleaned  them  out  to  bedrock."  On  the  other  hand,  men 
who  could  have  got  away  would  not.  "  B.C.  is  good  enough  for 
me,  thougli  it  is  15. C,"  was  a  play  oi"  words  one  often  heard  even 
in  lati'r  years.  Thus  it  iiappened  tliat  the  older  type  of  \ietoria 
homes  one  saw  peeping  out  of  groves  of  trees,  were  unpri'lentious 
cottages,  covered  with  honeysui-kies  and  clematis,  while  rambling 
outhouses  addi-d  at  odd  times  in  humble  imitation  of  ICnghuul's 
old  manor  house's,  only  heightened  the  likiMiess  to  farndiouses  at 
honu'.  '1  In  V  made  upon  one  a  phasing  impression,  which  was 
not  deireased  by  the  gardens,  where  flourished  in  great,  though 
perhaps  untrimmed,  jjrofusion  the  old-fashioned  lowers  so  dear 
to  those  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  their  native  land. 
'I"he  men  one  met  in  the  streets  of  N'ictoria  were  of  the  hJiglish 
country-town  type  —  sturdy,  well-nurtured,  llorid  compU'xioiied 
men  -  beings  that  look  life  easily,  that  ate  their  dinners  of 
wholesome  roast  beef  in  a  trancjuil  frame  of  mind,  .and  tli.it 
drank  their  .Scotch  or  Irish  whiskey  to  "  kt'C])  out  the  dam])," 
as  they  said  in  the  humid  coast  districts,  while  in  tlu'  rainless 
up-country  regions  it  was  imbibed  to  "  irrigate  the  interior  of  a 
Christian." 

No  greater  contrast  can  l)e  imagined  than  the  conditions  of  life 
in  llritish  Columbia  produced  by  these  features,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  everlasting  hurry  and  feverish  high  pressure  existi/nce  in 
the  larger  towns  of  Washington  or  Oregon,  iminediatelv  to  tlu'  south 
ol  l»ritish  ("olumbia.  True,  dollars  accumulattnl  \  ery  slowly  in  sleepv 
Victoria,  where  the  shops  and  ollices  opened  and  closed  at  hours 
that  made  the  visitor  hailing  from  Yankeeland  rub  his  eves  with 
surprise.  Millionaires  were  conspicuous  bv  thtir  total  absence,  ;ind 
the  wealthy  men,  who  could  be  counted  on  the  lingers  of  one  hand, 
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were  richer  in  land,  cattle,  or  timber,  for  all  of  which  there  was 
then  but  little  demand,  than  in  cash  balances  at  their  bank. 
Mails  via  the  Isthmus  every  three  weeks  or  so,  and  a  peaceful 
absence  of  telegraphs  added  to  the  country's  somnolence. 
Gradually,  with  the  completion  of  the  various  transcontinental 
railways,  communication  with  the  old  and  new  world  became 
more  rapid ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  fourteen  years  ago,  that  British  Columbia, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  (1871)  had  joined  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Canada  in  the  general  scheme  of  confederation,  of  which 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  the  outcome,  really  awoke 
and  began  to  realise  what  vast  resources  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  her.  To  prove  her  treasures  to  the  outside  world  has  been 
an  uphill  game,  and  one  fraught  with  some  bitter  experiences, 
for  the  babv  "  boomlet "  that  swept  over  the  country  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  railway  which  she  had  so  dt^arly  bought, 
brought  ruin  to  many. 

British  capitalists  who  entered  the  lists  during  the  first 
awakening  of  British  Columbia,  had,  as  a  rule,  good  reason  to 
deplore  their  haste,  for,  with  only  very  few  exce|)tions,  not  a 
single  enterprise  started  or  sustained  by  British  capital  in  the 
earlier  days  ended  otherwise  than  disastrously.  It  was  this  which 
gave  British  Columbia  the  name  of  being  the  land  of  unfulfilled 
promises.  Smelters  erected  l)y  English  Trust  Companies  in 
impossible  places  before  a  ton  of  ore  had  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  steamer  lines  that  ran  iiowIutc,  and  started  from 
nowhere  ;  mines  which  only  a  balloon  or  a  mountain  goat  could 
reach  ;  quartz  claims  that  consisted  of  fine  quartz,  but  narry 
an  ounce  of  the  pri'cious  metal  ;  alluvial  gold  mines,  where  the 
quicksilver  employed  in  the  clean-up  came  out  of  the  riffles 
as  bright  and  silvery  as  it  went  in  ;  land  companies  that  owned 
more  acres  than  sliillings,  and  who,  having  started  with  insufficient 
capital,  were  done  to  death  by  the  e.\orl)itant  wild-land  tax  and  the 
absence  of  purchasers;  paper  pulp-mills,  land  reclamation  schemes, 
and  timber  businesses  that  either  ia(  ked  jjropcr  local  management. 
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or  uninterested  technical  advice,  were  some  of  the  many  under- 
takings in  which  British  capital  has  paid  a  high  price  for  experience, 
and  the  non-success  of  which  has  given  the  country  a  black 
eye* 

Nor  can  the  conduct  of  those  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  country  awaken  other  than  regretful  feelings.  Knough  lias 
been  said  lately  by  the  tinancial  press  of  I-ondon  and  other  centres 
in  condemnation  of  certain  misguided  ministers  of  the  Crown  who, 
in  their  official  position,  joined  boards  of  highly  speculative  town- 
site  and  mining  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  attracting 
the  £  s.  d.  of  foolish  investors  at  home. 

At  the  date  of  my  first  visit  to  \'ictoria,  it  was  still  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  of  America,  for  only  one  transcontinental  line  (['nion 
Pacific)  was  in  operation  in  North  America,  and  mails  reached  the 
province  every  ten  days,  via  'Frisco.  Nevertheless,  it  struck  me  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  I  had  ever  been  in,  and  it  certainly 
was  the  most  convivial  one.  Its  once  famous  hotel,  the  old  Driard, 
was  still  managed  by  the  best  French  chcf'xX.  has  been  mv  luck  to 
run  across  in  any  part  of  the  world  (he  died  soon  afterwards), 
and  coming  from  the  wilds  of  the  upper  country,  or  from  the 
inferior  food  of  Oregon  hotels  and  steamers,  the  cuisine  of 
mine  host  added  another  charm  to  life  in  old  Victoria.  Old 
Victoria !  Changed  in  many  vital  respects  it  is  to-day.  Thi- 
advent  of  the  "stranger"  from  Canada  was  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  nor  has  the  completion  of  the  C.P.R.,  willi  its  selHsh 
policy  of  pushing  its  own  terminal  town  (Vancouver),  benclited 
the  old  capital  of  the  country. 

Invidious  task  it  would  be  to  search  for  the  causes.  The 
absence  of  all  push,  which  made  life  pass  so  f»leasantly  in  the 
old  town,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  ihem.  For  (crtainly  in  no  other 
city  of  its  size  was  existence  taken  so  easily  as  there.  Time 
was  reckoned  by  the  ten   days  spell  between  each  inrominj^  mail. 

*  hi  one  yi'ar  (liirin^r  tho  bodiii  33()  iiiiniiiir  o  inp;mii'~,  with  .i  capil«l  «f 
£7(i,(iiM),()i)(),  were  foriiifd  in  British  Coltimhia.  I  doubt  i»  a  si-ore  h^Wj^id 
dividends. 
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About  tradt'smcn,  mcrc-liaiits,  and  nl'licials  iIutc  was  a  suhliinrly 
tlfliheratc  slowiu'ss,  as  aimisiiit^  to  tlie  idle  man  as  it  was 
tantalizing  to  tin-  busy  one.  TIil'  number  of  holidays  was  as 
|)henomt,'nal  as  tin-  shortness  of  oriic-c  hours.  I  had  i-oniL- 
cxprcsslv    from    JMiifland    to    inttTvicw   the    Attorni-y-(icnrraI    and 
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to  the  Honourable  Mr.  .\ -,  one  of  tliest;  ol'licials,  occurred  on  the 

_'(jth  June.      As   the  ol'tice   iiours  were   from   ten   lo  four,   1   thouuht 
eleven  o'clock  would   i)e  a  suitable  hour.       On  reachiiur   the   fuiuu 
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miniaturi;   proj)()rlioiis,*  i   was  tolil   that   Mr.   X iirvrr  arrived 

before  11.30.  I  called  again  at  i -'.40,  just  in  time  to  miss  Iiim — 
"  he  had  just  gone  to  the  elub  for  luneh."  The  eiiil)  was  then  over 
the  princi])al  hiitiher's  shop  in  (jovernnient  Street,  and  as  I  was 
lunching  tliere  myself  I  had  every  op])ortunity  to  satisfy  mvself 
of  tile  truth.      After  its  conclusion  I    had  the   opjjortunitv  to  watch 

a  few  games  of  billiards,  which  occupied  Mr.   X until  half-past 

three  o'clock,      l-'ollowing    Mr.  X ,  live  or  ten   minutes  after  his 

departure,  I  was  again  doomed  to  disappointnu'iit.  "  He  just 
looked  in,  and  then  left  for  the  day  ;  lie  has  probably  gone  to  Sir 
Matthew's  tennis  party,"  was  the  office  boy's  report.  Xe.xt  dav  was 
.Saturday;   the    cricket    match    of  the   season,    \'ictoria    versus    the 

Fleet,  was  on,  and  Mr.  X ,  though  not    a  |)layer,  was  giving  the 

assembly  the  benefit  of  his  presence.  .Mondav,  julv  2,  wa>,  of 
course,  a  public  holiday,  for  Dominion  Dav  (July  i)  had  to  be  dulv 
celebrated.  Tuesday  at  last  dawnc^d,  and,  somewhat  im]);itient  with 
the  delay  that  had  already  ociurred,  I  was  at  the  ofliic  soon  after 
TO  a.m.  My  friend  '!i;'  oflice  boy  had  got  there  appareiillv  a  few 
minutes  earlier,  and  was  passing  his  time  with  some  desultorv 
dusting,  relieved  h\  cracking  nuts  under  the  olfice  lopviiig  press. 
()llierwise   he  was   a   motlel   office   boy,    for   lie    professed   to   know 

nothing   exctqit   that,  il    1  waited   long   enough,    Mr.    X 's   ilerk 

and  deputy  would  by-and-liye  turn  up  "for  sure."  This  happened 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Tying  his  jjony  to  tlie  ring  in  the  wooden 
planks    ot   the    footway,    to    show    that    his    presence    \\as    onlv  a 

passing   incident   in  the  da\'s  work,  Mr.  Z sauntered   in,  and 

after  a  casual  "  (iood  morning,"  seated  himself,  his  hat  on  his  lie.id 
and  his  pipe  in  liis  mouth,  in  his  chief's  chair,  and  took  up  the 
morning  paper,  without  vouchsaling  a  look  at  the  stranger.  I  was 
amused.  Placing  niv  hat  on  my  liciui,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  I 
turned  round  my  chair,  and,  leaning  (i\  1  r  tlie  back,  .iwaited  further 
developments.      This    was    evuleiitU-    lln'    kind    oi    ixw    and    eas\ 


*  Rually  mn^niHcrnt   b\iildini:-  h.-ive  imw  Iilcii  hr.ilt.  tlic  ulil  cii;c"^  licinir  kill 
standin^r. 
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manners  Mr.  Z \v;is  accustomed  to,  for  presently  he  looked  up, 

and,  swinging  his  right  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  roomy  chair 
condescended  to  ask  the  stranger  whether  he  could  do  anything 
for  him.  "  Won't  you  linish  your  paper  lirst,  there  is  no  hurry  ;  I 
have  been  trying  to  see  Mr.  X — • —  for  the  last  four  days  to  deliver  to 
him  an  unimportant  letter  or  two  about  some  unimportant  business." 
"  Well,  1  gu(;ss  you'll  have  to  wait  anoth«'r  four  davs  before  vou'll 

be  able  to  do  that,"  said   Mr.    Z with  innate   dignity.     "  Mr. 

X has  gone  fishing  to  Cowichan,  and    won't  I)e  back  before 

Saturday,  or  possil)ly  Monday,  which  is  mail  day."  "  Gone  lishing 
to  CowicU.m !  "  I  exclaimed ;  but  no,  there  was  no  use  getting 
angry,  so  with  the  deputy's  gracious  permission  I  entered  into 
further  explanations,  and  some  more  revelations  were  sprung  upon 
me.  I  was  told  that,  as  the  "  Fourth"  was  also  a  public  holiday 
(indeed,  in  those  years  one  saw  quite  us  many  Yankee  flags  flying  on 
Uncle  .Sam  s  national  day  as  Union  Jaiks  on  the  Canadian  one),  people 
considen'd  the  intervening  days  a  .-^ort  of  thrown-in  holidays,  no 
busv  mail  day  interfering  with  that  comfortable  little  arrangement. 
Presently  tiie  deputy  closed  the  interview  by  informing  me  that  if 
my  business  was  very  urgent  I  could  take  that  afternoon's  steamer 

to  Cowichan.      "You'll    find   Mr.  S (the   other  Minister)  there, 

too  ;  they  are  staying  with  the  hitter's  brother;  he  is  the  blacksmith 
in  Cowichan." 

1  had  read  tliat  some  of  the  old  kings  and  grand  dukes  in 
(iermany  were  such  keen  sportsmen  that  they  made  their  ministers, 
and  even  foreign  amliassadors,  seek  them  in  their  sylvan  retreats 
in  the  dense  forest,  so  I  could  not  help  drawing  the  moral  that 
hunting  and  fishing  were  now,  as  ever,  the  most  important  part  of 
a  ruler's  vocation,  for  it  kept  the  anointed  ones,  as  well  as  the 
brothers  of  village  blacksmiths,  at  least  out  of  mischief. 

There  were  some  other  funny  things  to  i)c  observed  in  Victoria, 
the  post-office  being  not  the  least  rem.irkable.  "  Ways  that  are 
dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  "  is  a  mild  description.  There  was 
then,  and  I  believe  there  is  still,  only  one  post-office  in  the  town, 
which  now  boasts  of  some  J5,o()o  inhabitants.     "  Take  that    and 
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be  grateful,"  tlu-  Dominion  authorities  said,  and  Victoria  toolv  it, 
but  whether  she  was  jfrateful  I  have  my  doubts,  for,  mind  you, 
there  were  no  postmen,  not  a  single  one,  and  one  had  to  go  to  the 
one  office  to  get  one's  letters.  So  long  as  there  was  only  one  mail 
in  every  ten  days  this  was  no  hardship,  but  Victoria  continued 
postmanless  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  a  daily  mail  had  been 
established,  lirst  via  the  Northern  then  by  the  C.l'.R.  Another 
and  perhaps  even  more  singular  fact  about  that  post-office  was  that 
it  was  the  last  place  to  go  to  if  you  wanted  postage  stamps.  On 
inquiry  you  were  informed  that  the  Dominion  postal  regulations 
prohibited  the  sale  of  stamps  by  the  post-ofiice  officials  !  "  (io  to 
the  l)arber  opposite,  or  to  So-and-so's  whiskey  saloon,  or  to  Mr. 
Hibben's  book-store  'cross  the  street,  you  can  get  them  there," 
was  the  invariable  reply  one  received,  and  go  across  one  had  if 
one  wanted  to  save  one's  friend  the  treble  line  on  an  unprepaid 
letter.  But  no,  there  1  am  wrong  ;  if  the  letter  was  destined  for 
the  I'nited  States,  and  it  was  insufficiently  stamped,  the 
(jovernment  was  good  enough  to  save  your  friend  that  tine  by 
simply  burning  the  letter.  Incredible  as  it  sounds,  this  is  an 
absolute  fact,  which  to  discover  cost  me  dearly. 

The  Government  having  broken  faith  with  me  in  relation  to  my 
concessions,  I  had  commenced  a  Petition  of  Right  against  the 
Crown.  There  was  only  one  really  "  live  "  lawyer  then  jjractising 
in  \'ictoria,  and  him  1  had  retained  by  a  5oodols.  fee.  Other 
business  of  importance  obliged  me  about  that  time  to  run  over 
to  London,  making  a  stay  of  some  days  in  New  York.  While 
there  my  lawyer  forwarded  to  me  certain  documents  on  which  my 
cases  largely  rested.  His  clerk  stupidly  put  a  one  cent  stamp 
too  little  upon  the  letter  and  also  omitted  to  register  it.  The 
letter  never  reached  me,  and  on  making  further  inquiries  by 
cable,  I  received  a  notice  that  sucli  a  letter  was  held  by  the  Dead 
Letter  Department  in  Ottawa,*  and  that  it  would  be  forwarded  on 


*  There  w.is  then  only  one  Dead  Letter  Office  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  viz., 
at  Ottawa. 
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rucoi])l  of  oiu,'  cfiit  (lialtpt'iiny).  I  had  in  the  mcaii\vhiK>  gone 
to  London,  and  immediately  sent  tiic  cent  stam|)  in  a  rejfistered 
letter  to  Ottawa.  '\'\\v.  followintj  is  the  verbatim  eopy  of  the 
official  letter  I  receivt'd  in  reply  : 

Dead  T.olter  Office,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Hailiic  (iroliman,  &c.,  Knuland. 

The  leitef  to  tiie  address  of 

Wx.  Haillie  Grolimaii,  kc. 

New  ^'ork, 

Which    was    iieid   at    the    Dead    Letter  ( Jllice  for  dclicicnt  postage,  was 

kei)t    for   one    montli,    and    not    having   been   claimed    was   disposeil    of 

in  the   usual   manner.     'I'his  letter  not  having  been  registered,  no  record 

of    its    disposal    has   been   kept.       The    one   cent    postage    remitted     is 

therefore  returned  herewith. 

].  Wai.sh,  Superintendent. 

My  letter  with  its  contents  had  been  destroyed  ''  in  the  usual 
manner!  "  This  is  the  most  charitable  conclusion  one  could  put 
on  this  singular  proceeding.  There  were  some  other  important 
documents  connected  with  mv  case,  and  these,  oddly  enough, 
disappeared  too,  when  some  months  subse(|Ut.'nt  to  my  having 
won  the  first  step  in  the  Supreme  Court,  my  lawyer  thought  proper 
to  abscond  from  \'ictoria  and  British  Columbia,  to  the  ruin  of 
more  than  one  of  his  clients  and  to  the  upsetting  of  my  chances  to 
succeed  in  the  courts.  Stock  Exchange  nu-n  will  tell  you  that 
the  great  secret  of  not  going  to  the  wall  is  to  know  when  to  "cut 
one's  losses."  1  thought  that  moment  had  arrived  tor  me,  and  so 
I  "  closed  the  account,"  and  soon  afterwards  bade  good-bye  to 
the  piituresque  land  of  unfuliilled  promises. 

A  word  must  still  be  said  about  the  fate  of  that  large  block  of 
splendid  agricultural  land  in  Lower  Kootenay  covered  bv  my 
concession.  Thest"  48,000  acres  I  had  proposed,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  to  reclaim  from  the  annual  summer  overflow  by  turning 
the  Kootenay  river.  When  that  intention  had  to  be  abandoned,  an 
equally  effectual  cure  presented  itself.  It  was  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  onl\  outlet  of  Kootenay  lake.     By  so  doing  an  increased  outflow 
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was  iiiadc  |)ossil)lf,  and,  in  const-ijutMuc,  tlif  ilauL^'Tous  rise  ot  tin- 
Koott-nav  river,  \vlu;rt,'  it  Hows  in  <rrfal  st'r|)tMUiiu"s  tliron^ii  ttic 
vast  strrtclics  of  nicadowlaiul  I  proposed  to  reclaim,  would  liave 
been  prevented.  I'pon  tlie  feasibility  of  tliis  projeet  luiglisli  and 
Aineriean  eiiirineers  had  expressed  favourable  opinions,  and  1  liad 
alri-adv  spent  several  thousand  pounds  in  l)et;;innin,<,f  this  extensive 
thouiih  perfeetlv  easy  work,  when  I  linaily  decided  that  to  continue 
niv  sin_i(le-han(led  legal  tights  with  the  (iovernnient  of  tli<'  province 
and  with  the  London  company  who  were  bent  upon  ousting  me 
from  the  control,  was  bevond  my  power.  Hard  as  it  was  to  retire 
from  an  enterprise  whiih  I  had  created  and  to  which  I  had  s.icriliced 
some  vears  of  hard  work,  1  cut  mysi-lf  loose  from  the  undertaking. 
The  companv  who  stepped  into  my  shoes  were,  however,  not  pre- 
destined to  succeed.  Influenced  bv  technical  advice  suggeslrd  by 
the  (iovernment  of  the  province,  thev  abandoned  my  project  and 
decided  to  reclaim  the  overflowed  land  by  dyking  it,  an  engineering 
feat  u])on  whicli  thev  worked  some  live  years  and  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  It  has  ])roved  entirely  abortive,  for 
the  overflow  has  continued  in  s])ite  of  tiie  higii  dykes  many  miles 
in  length.  To-dav  the  company  is  in  iiciuidation,  and  sums  which, 
I  am  convinced,  would  have  completed  the  radical  remedy  I  had 
commeni-ed,  have  been  utterly  wasted.  'J"he  application  I  recently 
received  from  the  liquidator  of  this  ill-advised  company,  to  assist 
him  in  saving  as  much  as  possible  from  the  wreck,  needs  no  further 
comment  (Ui  mv  part,  more  particularly  so  as  the  man  who  brought 
about  this  unfortunate  ending  is  no  longer  alive. 

There  was  one  other  little  experience  I  w;is  to  undergo  before 
I  could  cut  mvself  loose  from  mv  enterprise.  It  occurred  on  my 
last  journe\-  from  Kngland  to  N'ictoria,  some  months  alter  tln' 
Ottawa  Dead  Letter  Otlice  and  my  abscontling  lawyer  had  done 
their  worst. 

In  all  m\-  journevs  in  \arious  parts  of  the  world  I  h;id  never 
been  in  a  wreck  or  in  a  serious  train  accident,  and  I  was  l)eginning 
to  think  that  averages  were  not  made  for  me,  tor  according  to 
statistics   1   should  have  been  drowned  or  smashed    up    long    ago. 
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Sailing  on  the  23rd  Novembi;r,  i8()2,  from  Southampton  for  New 
^'o^k  on  the  fast  lin«T  Spree,  just  about  daybreak  on  the  fourth  day 
out,  when  we  were  about  a  thousand  miles  from  land,  the  neck  of  the 
propeller  suddenly  snapped  ilean  olf  and  the  great  flanges  dropped 
to  the  bottom  of  tlu;  sea.  Hefore  doing  so,  however,  that  vile 
old  screw  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  old  ship  a  parting  kick  by 
knocking  a  huge  hole  in  the  stern,  12ft.  below  the  waterline,  where, 
of  course,  it  was  quite  out  of  reach.  In  live  minutes  the  whole  aft 
iompartment,  comprising  the  second  class  saloon  and  cabins,  was 
full  of  water — ^joft.  of  it — causing  the  stern  to  be  flush  with  the  sea, 
and  the  bows  of  the  ship  to  be  cocked  high  up  in  the  air.  The 
hole  was  much  too  large  for  the  pumps  to  make  the  slightest 
impression,  but  fortunatelv  it  was  fairly  smooth  at  the  time,  and  the 
|)lates  forming  the  compartment  withstood  the  vast  pressure.  Tiiere 
was  no  disguising  the  fact,  however,  that  the  first  rough  sea  would 
at  once  send  a  thousand  souls  after  that  vile  old  propeller.  The 
huge  steamer  was  totally  helpless,  and  rolled  heavily  in  the  swell, 
our  only  hope  being  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  rescuing  vessel. 
After  a  few  hours  of  semi-panic,  with  fainting  women,  &c.,  on 
deck  and  in  the  saloons,  people  began  to  settle  down,  and  the 
lifebelts  with  which  they  had  adorned  their  persons  when  the 
lileboats  were  got  out,  were  taken  off  and  sat  on.  The  worst  about 
our  position  was  that  every  hour  the  (iulf  stream  was  taking  us 
further  north  out  of  the  usual  route  across  the  Atlantic.  This,  and 
l)rayer  meetings  under  the  aitive  leadership  of  Mr.  Moody,  who 
was  on  board,  continued  for  three  days.  Long  days  they  seemed, 
which  some  of  us  tried  to  while  away  by  whist,  and  others  by 
pokei  in  the  smoking  room.  On  the  fourth  morning,  just  at  dawn, 
we  were  picked  up  by  the  little  Lake  Huron,  our  Captain  having 
informed  some  of  us  the  i-vening  before,  that  if  we  were  not  sighted 
during  the  night  our  last  chance  to  be  sien  by  vessels  was  pretty 
well  gone.  Our  happy  rescue  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
we  burned  barrels  of  pitch  all  night,  the  reflection  of  which 
prompted  the  captain  of  the  Lake  Huron  to  leave  his  course 
believing  that  it  was  a  ship  on  fire. 
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It  is  curious  how  true  that  old  saying  about  misfortune  never 
coming  singly  often  is.  even  down  to  the  merest  trifles.  As  a  rule 
I  am  a  very  lucky  card  player,  but  during  the  first  tlay  after  the 
mishap— I  had  been  seasick  until  then— I  lost  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty  points  at  whist,  and  the  next  day  fared  not  much  better. 
The  day  we  wr-re  resc  ued  luck  turned,  and  by  the  time  we  were 
landed  at  (Jueenstown,  on  December  3rd,  I  was  nearly  two 
hundred  points  to  the  good. 

The  Spree,  during  those  three  days,  when  every  moment  might 
be  our  last,  was  a  sort  of  accentuated  "  West  ; "  you  saw  people  as 
they  really  were— morally  naked.  'Jhere  vver(>  a  good  many  North 
Germans  on  board,  who  were  decidedly  the  most  lugubrious,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  also  the  most  irritable.  The  first  evening  after  the 
accident  I  sat  at  dinner  next  to  a  North  (}erman  merchant.  To 
change  conversation  at  last  into  other  channels,  I  asked  him 
what  a  certain  dish  before  us  was  like.  He  answered  rather 
mipatiently,  angry,  I  suppose,  to  be  interrupted  in  his  interminable 
tale  of  woe  concerning  his  wife  and  sundry  children,  who  now 
would  soon  be  a  "  viddow  and  urphans."  Soon  afterwards  another 
dish,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  know,  came  round,  and  aeain 

I  1  1  * 

I  asked  my  neighbour  what  it  was  made  of.  "  My  (iott,  do 
you  think  I'm  your  tam  taster  ;  eat,  and  find  out  for  yourself," 
he  ejaculated,  and  forthwith  jumped  up,  and  left  the  table  in 
high  dudgeon. 

That  morning,  in  the  first  moment  of  panic,  when  the  lifebelts 
were  being  served  out.  I  had  noticed  this  very  man  angrily  grab 
two  of  the  latter,  and  put  them  on,  though  others  had  not  even 
one.  Another  man,  ipiite  a  young  fellow,  who.  it  appeared  after- 
wards, had  run  away  from  home  after  a  (juarrel  with  his  lady 
love,  was  fairly  calm  during  all  the  anxious  time  ;  but,  oddly  enough, 
lost  his  reason  after  our  rescue,  and  committed  suicide  by 
deliberately  jumping  overboard.  Others  again  would  sit  for 
hours  below  on  the  lowest  deck,  and  anxiously  watch  the  thin 
iron  partition  between  the  flooded  aft  compartment  and  the 
centre    one,    upon    which    our    safety    depended.      So    great    was 
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the  pri'ssurt'  of  that  solid  30ft.  of  water  Ixliind  those  l)ulging 
^in.  plates,  that  had  they  not  at  once  heen  shored  up  with  stout 
beams,  disaster  would  have  speedily  followed,  and  even  then  the 
water  kept  spurting  through  the  smallest  erannies  it  rould  find. 
The  swish  of  the  water,  together  with  the  resounding  blows 
of  the  floating  furniture,  piano,  iS:e.,  striking  th<-  iron  sides,  as 
the  ship  lurehed  from  side  to  side,  heard  down  there  in  the 
semi-darkness,  were  among  the  spookiest  sounds  imaginable,  the 
anxious  suspense  of  the  whole  situation  making  it,  of  rourse,  all 
the  worse. 

One  funny  little  incident  conneited  with  this  mid-oeean 
adventure  may  be  added  to  this,  I  fear,  tedious  cha|)ter.  At  the 
tinnf  the  shipwreck  oeturrt'd  my  wife  was  in  N'ictoria,  happily 
unconscious  of  my  i)light.  As  it  happened,  the  first  garbled  and 
much  ex.iggerated  Press  cables  pui)lished  in  the  local  paper  also 
escaped  her  notice.  Others,  however,  read  it,  and  soon  it  became 
known  in  N'ictoria  that  I  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  liner. 
A  dear  old  lady,  rather  hard  of  hearing  and  an  old  resident  of 
Victoria,  who  in  her  earlier  life  had  been  much  troubled  bv  a 
husband  and  by  a  son  addicted  to  what  out  West  is  known  as 
going  on  the  spree,  grasped  the  details  ot  the  rumour  concerning 
poor  "Mrs.  (irohman's  husband'  in  ;i  mistaken  sense.  She 
rushed  off  to  my  wife  to  offer  her  deep  sympathv :  "  Suih  a 
dreadful  thing,  you  know,  to  have  a  telegr.iph  from  the  other 
end  of  the  world  that  one's  husl)and  is  on  the  spree!" 

To  speak  in  guide-book  fashion  of  the  \arious  resources  of 
British  Columbia  would  be  an  unneiessarv  infliction.  Some 
remarks  about  the  mines  I  have  contined  to  a  few  pages  in  the 
Appendix  (Note  1\'.).  Of  tlu'  wonderful  timber  along  the  coasi 
evervone  has  heard,  so  I  will  not  add  to  that  liter.iture.  Of 
British  Columbia  farming  I  would  prefer  to  let  others  who  know 
more  about  it  have  their  say.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  general 
success  it  should  be,  considi'ring  tin  splendid  markets  which 
the  mining  tamps  furnish.  It  is  gener.illy  s.iid  that  the 
outrageous   freight    <harges  o'    the   C.P.K.    in  the   interior  of  the 
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province*  is  thi-  chief  cankcnvorm.  A  look  at  the  imports  and 
exports  shows  that  the  old  saying  that  British  Columbia  docs  not 
raise  even  the  diickcn  feed  she  needs  is  not  so  grosslv  exaggerated. 
Thus,  in  the  year  iS()i,  live  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
C.l^.R.,  the  province  imported  and  exported: 

Imported.  Kxported. 

Slice])  and  cattle    39.788  iitnl  2  head 

Bacon  and  hams    809,7841!).  none 

Kloiir  (^in  200II).  barrels)   3''^>y-  5 

Uiitlcr 306,29711).  3743ll>- 

I*'gS**  I97.254  (li)zen  15   dozen 

A  duality  of  Government  is  hardly  an  unmixed  blessing  for 
a  country  three  thousand  miles  from  the  central  seat.  All  matters 
connected  with  the  post,  customs,  marine,  justice,  and  Indian 
affairs  are  exclusively  Dominion  matters,  and  are  therefore  managed 
from  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  The  public  accounts  show 
that  British  Columbia  is  subjected  to  a  great  drain.  Its  population 
was,  in  i8()i,  less  than  100,000,  including  nearly  30,000  Indians 
and  Chinese.  The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  the  whole  Dominion 
from  the  two  great  sources  of  revenue,  customs  and  ^xcise,  is 
85. (>2  />('/■  capita,  yet  the  public  accounts  show  us  that  British 
Columbia  contributes  8 16. 97  per  head  of  its  poindation,  or, 
if  one  excludes  the  Ind"ins,  over  21  dollars  per  capita.  This 
shows  that  British  Columbia  pays  r  i  dollars  a  head  more  than 
the  average  share.  What  does  this  Province  get  from  the 
Dominion  (iovernment  for  this  million  and  odd  dollars  a  vear  more 
than  the  average  share  of  taxation  ?  \ot  its  proportionate  share 
of  appropriations  cerlainlv. 

*  'i'hf  fdllowiny  may  serve  ;)s  an  inst.iiKc  ol  (  .I'.K.  ch.iijrcs  which  .1  \iitori,i 
merch.iiU  had  to  p.iy.  I'he  jjooiis  were  ilesliiied  for  .\shci(ifl,  an  u])-tomnr\- 
.'>ettleinenl  .ibuul  Jini  miles  from  the  coast.  They  li.ul  been  impoilcd  from 
(d.isijow  by  se.-i  to  .\u\v  N'ork.  and  from  thence  ^vi/  one  of  the  .\meric,in  lines 
■■icross  the  continent  to  15. (.  'I'he  fruiyht  charges  from  ( ilasjrow  to  15.('., 
more  tli.in  (in<Hi  miles,  c.ime  to  J^dols.  per  ton,  while  fmm  the  co.isi  point 
to  .\shcroft   (J114  miles)  tiiey  ;niioiinted  to  Jidols,  per  ton. 
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Tin-  following  tabulaUd    statement    is   based  upon    the   public 
accounts  for  1892,  and  the  census  of  iSqi  : — 


Province. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Hrunswick 

iManit()l)a 

British  Columbia. 

P.  E.  Island 

N.  W  Territories 


Kcvenuc  :  Customs 

I'dpulation.  and  Kxcise.                    I'rr  Capt. 

3. 1 1 4.32 1  812,054,411  !^5-7o 

1.488,535  10.509,632  7.06 

450.39''  \M^).2\2  3.75 

321,263  i-3.S''.745  4-i6 

152,506  1,145,181)  7,50 

(>7,6i3  1,656,156  '6.^7 

109,078  2 1.,  1 35  1.94 

98,967  16,649  0,17 


Dominion  of  Canada     4,832,679     28,631.166      5.92 

That  the  revenue  of  a  country  should,  if  needful,  be  raised  by  a 
stiff  tariff  is  quite  reasonable,  but  the  authorities  should  not  evince 
the  t'xcessively  petty  spirit  of  exaction  of  which  all  settlers  in  the 
interior  of  the  countrv  so  loudly  complain.  A  sixpenny  book,  a 
shilling  doll,  a  Christmas  plum-pudding,  nay,  even  a  single  pair  of 
gloves  sent  by  post  in  a  letter,  are  .stop|)ed  at  the  frontier  and  a 
notice  sent  to  the  addressee,  and  till  the  money  is  received  the 
articles  and  letter,  if  there  be  one,  are  retained.  In  a  country 
where  the  more  isolated  settlers  receive  perhaps  onlv  one  mail  in  a 
month  such  delay  is  exceedingly  irritating,  particularly  as  the 
regulations  require  that  the  money  must  be  sent,  not  in  stamps, 
but  by  postal  order  or  cash,  which  latter  again  means  registering 
the  letter  and  obliging  the  settler  to  ride,  drive,  or  walk  to  the 
nearest  post-office,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles  or  more  from  his 
cabin.  I  have  heard  from  English  and  .\merican  settlers  in  British 
Columbia  more  angry  comment  anent  this  pettifogging  meanness 
of  the  '■  smallest  government  God  ever  allowed  to  exist,"  than 
about  anything  else.  Most  men  would  prefer  to  pay  one  dollar  in 
direct  taxes  than  have  10  cents  exacted  bv  such  irritating 
proceedings. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THK    YKLLOW    AND    WHITE    AGONY. 

fA  Chaptvf  on  Western  Servants,  by  Mrs.  BailUe-Grohman.) 

When  I  first  wont  out  to  British  Columbia  with  my  husband, 
although,  of  loursf,  the  early  pioneer  days  were  a  thing  of  the 
past,  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  more  than  three  families 
in  Victoria,  the  capital,  employing  white  servants.  These  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  country,  but  had  to  be  imported  at  their 
employers'  expense  from  the  old  country.  The  white  girls  thus 
brought  over  seldom  stayed  in  their  places  long,  as  they  quicklv 
married,  or  left  to  obtain  higher  wages. 

It  is  diflicult  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question  so  often  asked :  "  What  kind  of  servants  do  Chinamen 
make  ?  "  It  must  always  depend  on  the  individual  man  ;  as  an 
average  they  are  good,  comparing  more  than  favourabiv  with  the 
ordinary  Western  help,  which  is  generally  an  untrained  white  girl 
who  has  to  be  taught  all  her  work,  and  who  expects  to  be  treated 
as  an  equal.  ft  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare  poor  John  with  the 
trim  English  maid  in  her  ca|)  and  apron,  who  has  been  well  trained 
in  modern  civilities  as  well  as  her  duties,  nor  can  his  culinarv 
productions  compare  with  those  of  a  finished  European  cook  ;  but 
with  the  average  plain  cook  and  the  inefficient  housemaid  the 
contrast  would  be  all  in  his  favour.  He  does  twice  the  work,  he  is 
far  more  cleanly  in  his  manner  of  doing  it,  he  is  always  sober,  and 
fairly  honest.  It  is  marvellous  how  he  adapts  himself  so  well 
to  the   many  strange   duties  required   of   him.      It   is   less   difficult 
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to  initiate  him  in  tin-  wavs  of  an  ICnj^lisii  liousfliold  tlian  any 
average  ('ontint-ntal  domt'stic,  and  I  liavc  liad  a  fair  experience  of 
the  training  of  liohemian,  North  and  Smith  (iernian,  Tyroh-se.  as 
well  as  Knglisli  and  American  servants.  iUil  perhaps  a  few 
incidents  of  personal  experience  will  he  more  interesting  than 
generalities,  and  1  will  give  a  few  from  my  period  of  housekeeping 
in  Hrilish  Columbia. 

On  arriving  in  N'ictoria  we  wen-  undecided  whetluT  we  would 
winter  there  or  not,  so  we  took  some  furnished  rooms  in  a  cottage 
l)elonging  to  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  with  whom  I  lived  and 
hoarded  during  some  months  while  my  husband  was  up  in  the 
Kootenay  country.  The  widow  did  the  cooking,  but  a  small 
Chinese  boy  of  about  fourteen  years  old  was  trained  by  her  to 
wash  dishes,  scrub  floors,  and  do  all  the  little  menial  "  chores." 
I'he  lirst  day  of  my  arrival,  just  before  luncheon  was  to  be 
announced,  I  became  aware  of  a  scuille  going  on  outside  the  door, 
and  remonstrances  being  exchangt-d  between  the  widow  and  the 
boy.  "  Me  no  likey,  me  no  likev,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  door 
openetl  suddenly  and  Sing  was  sho\ed  into  the  rf)om,  the  widow 
prompting  him  from  behind.  He  spread  out  his  hands,  made  an 
awkward  bow,  saying,  "  Dinner  he  ready,"  and  then,  ducking  his 
head,  turned  tail  and  escaped  out  of  the  room  from  the  widow's 
clutches.  "  1  am  trying  to  tiach  him  manners,  but  he  has  no 
iV7Trv,"  explained  the  widow.  This  was  my  lirst  introduction 
to  the  Chinese  domestic. 

After  a  few  weeks  the  widow  fell  ill,  with  bronchitis  if  1 
remember  rightly.  On  the  second  day  I  was  coming  out  of  her 
room,  when  1  met  Sing  rushing  up  from  the  kitchen  stairs.  "  Come 
c|uick,  she  got  debil,"  he  cried.  On  going  into  the  kitchen,  1  found 
the  daughter  in  a  fainting  tit  on  the  floor;  she  came  to  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  1  helped  her  to  her  room.  A  few  minutes  later,  in 
came  Sing,  with  a  bundle  done  up  in  a  red  handkerchi'l. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Glomaii,  1  go  now." 

"  When  will  you  be  back?  " 

"  \o  more.     Debil  in  this  house,  I  no  stav." 
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No  prrsuasion,  not  cvi'ii  of  extra  dollars,  would  alter  liis 
deiision,  and  for  some  days  no  Chinaman  nor  anv  i  tlier  iiel|) 
eoiild  he  pnuured.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  mother  and 
dautrhtiT  alone,  as  the  latter,  I  discovered,  was  suhject  to  iiysterieal 
or  e|)il«'ptie  lits,  so  I  had  no  alternative  hut  to  initiate  nivself 
into  the  mysteries  of  eookinji;,  makinj^  poultires,  and  hnwinjr 
heef-tea,  in  faet,  the  duties  of  a  general  servant,  plus  those  of  a 
nurse.  It  was  really  a  most  exciting  tinu-,  the  anxiety  with 
which  one  wati  hed  the  hoiling  and  the  haking,  the  triumj)h  one 
felt  when  any  dish  was  ahsolutely  cooked  and  served  up,  looking 
at  all  like  the  work  of  a  professional  cook ;  the  delight  w  ht:n 
the  fire  did  burn  without  any  trouble,  and  the  i)ride  when  the 
beef  tea  was  pronounced  "  the  very  thing  "  1)V  the  invalid,  are  all 
beyond  description.  I  felt  almost  disappointed  of  mv  mission  in 
life  when  a  whitt  woman  help  was  found  at  last,  and  when  after  a 
short  time  the  witlow  got  well  and  began  to  reign  again. 

We  then  took  a  furnished  house,  and  the  Chinaman  wlio  had 
been  a  couple  of  years  with  the  owner  of  it  offered  to  stav  on  w  ith 
me.  .\  great  relief,  as  1  felt  he  would  know  all  ;iI)out  the  house 
work  and  looking.  So  he  did,  but  he  was  much  put  out  if  I 
<leviated  a  hair's  bre.idth  from  that  which  had  been  customarv 
with  his  former  mistress.  He  was  clean,  and  good  looking  for  a 
Chinaman,  and  said  he  was  eighteen.  He  cou'd  cook  fairlv  well, 
he  could  roast  and  boil,  and  make  clear  soup,  good  pastry,  and 
mayonnaise  sauce  ;  everything  devoid,  however,  of  ptpper  and  salt, 
as  he  carefully  explained  to  me,  "  J'hat  no  matter,  I  put  him  on  the 
table.  "     {Him  meaning  pepper  and  salt.) 

One  day  1  found  a  broom  and  a  dust-pan  left  in  the  drawing- 
room.  On  telling  him  to  remove  it,  he  said  :  "  (),  I  tink  vou  sweep 
out  dlawing-loom  to-day,  velly  good."  I  retorted  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  he  swept  it  out.  "  No,  no,  I  no  do  that  loom  ; 
missus  she  do  him  <vely  week  ;  I  no  time."  lie  reallv  seemed  to 
be  doing  the  work  of  three  English  .servants,  as  he  was  laundress, 
as  well  as  cook  anil  housemaid;  so  I  resolved  to  follow  in  his 
former    mistress's    footsteps.       1    had    vivid     recollections    of    the. 
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housemaid's  "doing"  rooms  at  home,  and  ol  sering  all  the 
furniture  turned  to|)sy-tur\y  into  the  passaj^e,  and  teadeaves  In-ing 
sprinkled  over  everythinj^,  and  I  was  soon  at  work  in  a  business- 
like fashion,  with  my  dress  pinned  up  and  my  apron  on,  when  up 
came  Gee  with  a  clean  duster.  "  \'e!!y  good,  you  tie  him  over  your 
head,  missus  did."  .\ieepting  the  suggestion,  i  then  began  to 
move  the  furniture,  and  sweep.  Presently  the  door  opened  a  little, 
(lee's  head  was  inserted  in  the  crack,  and  he  watched  me  in  silence 
as  I  continued  to  raise  as  much  dust  as  possible,  and  pretended  not 
to  notice  him.  Then,  after  a  few  seconds,  he  exclaimed:  "  Missis 
Gloman,  you  go  out  walk,  I    ink." 

"  No  time,  (iee  ;  what  do  you  want?  " 

"  I  sweep  this  loom,  you  no  can  do  him  ;  my  missus,  she  velly 
strong,  she  sarey."  I'hen  with  scorn  he  added  :  "  You  no  know 
how,  you  give  me  bloom,  you  go  luni  h  with  Missus  Dlake."  Then 
following  his  head  into  the  room,  he  seized  the  broom,  tied  on  the 
apron,  and  put  the  duster,  which  I  had  ju.st  relincjuished,  on  to 
his  head,  and,  thankful  for  the  release,  1  acted  on  the  suggestion, 
and  went  out  to  lunch  with  my  friends. 

For  more  than  two  months  I  was  alone  with  Gee  in  the  house, 
my  husband  still  being  detained  up  country.  Gee  had  asked  me 
when  he  first  entered  our  service  who  was  boss,  master  or  missus, 
whereupon  1  promptly  replied  that  I  bossed  the  Ciiinaman  and  the 
master  bossed  me.  Readily  accepting  this  state  of  affairs,  he  had 
never  been  disobedient,  and  always  tried  his  best  to  please,  but 
much  resented  any  order  being  given  to  him  direct  by  my  husband 
when  the  latter  returned.  Gee  did  not  sleep  in  the  Chinese  cjuarter, 
as  most  of  the  servants  do,  but  preferred  occupying  a  tiny  room  off 
the  kitchen.  This  he  kept  scrupulously  clean,  all  his  boots  and 
shoes,  five  or  six  pairs  in  all,  were  arranged  in  a  methodical  row 
under  his  deal  table,  and  his  clothes  were  done  up  in  kerchief 
bundles,  and  placed  side  by  side  on  the  table.  As  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  work,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  would  go 
off  to  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  return  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock 
at  night.     As  he   neither  gambled   nor  smoked   opium  he   probably 
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s))»'nt  his  tiiiu'  ^ossipiu^  with  liis  friciuls.  As  the  davs  drtw  in,  I 
disliked  bcinjf  alum-  in  tht-  house  durinjf  the  lonj^  XovtinlMT 
evt-nings.  Although  I  had  many  kind  friinds  who  took  pitv  on  niv 
loneHnt'ss,  very  often  I  felt  it  wouM  Ix-  niorf  tannv  it  (iff  fouid  be 
induced  to  stay  in  thf  house  till  ninf  or  ten  o'cioek.  He  did  not 
sff  m  to  likf  tiif  idea  at  all  wh<n  I  suggested  it.  and  nothing  more 
was  said  about  it  for  a  few  days.  Then  he  eame  with  a  proposal  . 
"  Missus  (ilonian,  I  velly  solly  you  all  alone  evening.  I  stav  till 
half-past  nine  or  ten,  but  I  like  you  teaeh  me  lead  and  write 
English  ;   I  get  book.     After  work  1  come  in  ?     You  tink  so?  " 

'I'his  was  a  quid  pro  i/iio  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  we  soon  settled 
down  to  the  evening  lessons,  and  in  six  weeks'  time,  when  mv 
husband  came  down  for  the  winter,  and  the  lessons  had  to  be  given 
up,  (lee  could  already  write  and  read  fairly  well,  (ice  was  the 
only  Chinam.in  1  have  ever  seen  on  a  horse,  and  when  he  went 
out  on  the  old  white  pony  that  his  former  master  had  Uft  in  our 
stable,  it  was  truly  a  sight  to  behold.  The  first  time  1  saw  him  he 
was  carrying  a  huge  bundle  in  one  hand,  the  reins  and  his  h.it  in 
the  other,  his  pigtail  iloating  in  the  wind  as  the  old  ])onv  ambled 
into  town.  The  evening  afterwards  when  he  came  to  have  his 
lesson  he  knelt  down  to  the  table  to  write. 

"Take  a  ihair.  Gee,  you  lan't  write  like  that." 

"(),  yes  I  I  wlite  like  that  to-day,  1  no  can  sit  ;  1  lide  too  far 
yesterday." 

My  son  was  born  during  the  winter,  and  Gee's  delight  knew 
no  bounds. 

"  A    boy   all    light,   girls    no    good  ;     one    dav    he    be    judta-,    I 

It  t 
lope. 

The  ;;;u-  dam|)er  on  this  event   for  him,  was  the  arrival  of  the 

Knglish  nurse,      lie  almost  always  turned  his  back  when  she  spoke 

to  him,  and  was  as  disagreeable    in   everv  wav  ;is  he  could   be  to 

her.      IVobably  he  considered   she   had   an   evil   eye,  lor  later  on    I 

had  a   small    boy    in    my   employ   who   invariably   turned    his  baik 

on    me   in   the   same    manner,  and   when    I    asked    him   the   reason 

he   told   me    1   had   "  hea])   bad   eye."     One   day   (jee's  complaints 
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burst  forth.  Niirst-  was  a  bad  woman,  soon  sin;  would  kill  the 
child,  she  was  tying  it  too  tight  round  the  waist ;  whitf  clotht-s 
wt-re  not  good  for  babies,  tht-y  should  have  niic  wadding  and 
red  flannel;  tiny  should  not  l)e  washed  so  often,  lie  knew  a 
Chinese  woman  who  brings  up  babies  very  well,  would  I  let  her 
come  ? 

"\o?  Too  bad.  If  you  get  another  man  to  do  washing 
and  rook,  I  look  after  babv,  vou  tell  me  ;  Chinese  woman  tell 
me,  I  soon  can  do  it  ail  light." 

Gee's  ancestors  were  his  religion,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  all  his 
race  ;  at  least,  that  part  of  religion  that  consists  of  worship  md 
veneration.  .Ml  the  rest  was  fear — fear  of  an  unknown  evil,  learol 
invisible  demons.  Not  always  invisible  either,  for,  as  he  said, "  Some 
man  can  see  debils,  some  man  no  can  see  them  ;  he  there  all  the 
time,  air  he  full  of  them."  Probably  the  Chinaman  who  sees 
devils  sees  them  through  thi-  medium  of  opium,  for  they  must 
often  get  to  the  state  the  hard  drinker  was  in,  who,  when  a 
mouse  ran  across  the  floor  of  the  saloon  at  the  bar  of  which  he 
was  standing  with  some  friends,  exclainv.iJ,  "  1  say,  you  fellows, 
you  iiKiy  thhtk  I  saw  a  mouse  run  across  the  floor,  but  I  didn't  " 

"  If  you  believe  in  a  joss,"  I  said  to  Gee  one  day,  "  why  don't 
you  go  to  the  joss-house  mort;  often  ?  " 

"  It  cost  me  two  bits  "  (about  one  shilling). 

''  Why  do  you  have  to  pav  to  go  to  the  joss-house?  " 

"  All  the  same  you  pay  in  church,  to  keep  th"  debil  away." 

***** 

"  Why  do  yon  take  chickens  and  wine  and  cakes  to  the  graves 
of  your  uncles,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  Chinatown  and  eat 
them  yourself?  You  must  know,  as  you  eat  them  yourself,  the 
things  can  be  of  no  good  to  your  dead  relations." 

"  ^'ou  see,"  replied  he  cpiickly,  taking  up  a  cup,  and  holding  it 
in  front  of  a  lam])  so  that  a  sharp  shadow  was  thrown  on  to  the 
white  tableiloth.  "  You  see  that,"  pointing  to  the  shadow,  "  dt>ad 
men  all  the  same  that,  he  eat  all  the  same  that  (shadow)  of  food 
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and  wine,  I   tliis,"  tluking  tlic  nip  willi  liis  tm^tT ;   "  if  I  no  get  all 
tlu-  samr  lliis,  food  and  wint-,  me  pntty  soon  die  (|iiirk." 

*  *■)<■*  # 
"  Full  down  tlie  other  blind,  the  sun  is  cominjf  in." 

"This  morning  I  pull  down  on.-  l)lind,  sun  look  in  that 
window,  now  ho  look  in  this  window,  by  and  l)v<'  lie  look  in 
another  window,  and  thi-n  whiti-  man  say  sun  he  no  walkec,  he 
walkee  all  the  time  ;  white  man  heap  liar." 

*  *  *  #  ♦ 

There  were  two  great  events   in   (}ee's   life  that   winter.     He 
became   the  own<-r   of  a   silver  wateh  and  chain,  an  I   he   hud  his 
photograph  taken.     The  watch  and  chain  were  laid  on  th.    table 
for  my   in^pri  tion,  and  I  was  anxiouslv  watched   while   f   h.mdled 
them      Then  I  suggested  that  he  should  have  a  washleather  pocket 
tor  it.     The  next  day  a  large  piece  of  washleather  was  handed  over 
to  me,  with  a  "Please,  you  sew  me  one  watch-pocket?"  and  his 
delight    knew    no    bounds    when    he    received    it,    with    his    name 
stitched     in    silks     in     linglish    on    one    side,    and     in     C^hinese 
hieroglyphics    on    the    other.      I     little    knew    what    this    would 
lead    to.       "Oh,    much    too    good    evely    day;    please    make    m< 
just  common  one,  I  keep  him  for  best  days."     Then  a  week  later 
he  came  with  another  petition  :    "  I  got  one  friend,  he  got  good 
missess,    but    he    see   my  watch-pocket  ;    he   say,     '  ^■our  missess 
all  the  same  one  mother  to  you,  you  ask   her  to  be  all  the  same 
one   mother  to  one  more   poor  Chinaman,  and  make  him   bag  for 
his  watch,   too.'  "      This   was,  of  course,   irresistible,   and  a   third 
one  had  to  be  rtianufactured 

"  My  mother  pretty  old  now,  Missus  Gloman,  she  fifty,  I  think 
soon  she  die;  I  likee  vely  much  send  her  my  picture,  vou  tink  man 
hurt  me  vely  much,  he  make  my  picture." 

"  Xo,  (iee,  he  won't  hurt  at  all."  This  was  received  with 
incredulous  looks  bv  (iee. 

"  I  see  your  father  and  mother's  pictu; .-,  very  old  man  and 
woman,  are  they  dead  now  ?  " 
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"  Xo,  tliey  are  alive  aiul  very  well.  " 

"  He  no  die,  1  link  go  tly  to;  1  heap  seared." 

A  day  or  two  after  a  savoury  odour  attracted  me  to  the 
kitchen,  where  I  found  (iee  cooking  bear's  paws,  bacon,  and  a  lot 
of  herbs. 

"  I  take  this  as  medicine,"  he  said.  "  I  feel  velly  sick  since  two 
days  ago,  when  my  photograph  taken." 

He  survived  it,  however,  and  the  photo  quite  came  up  to  all  his 
<  xpectalions,  and  the  watch  and  the  chain,  and  his  English  reading 
book  were  all  displayed  therein,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous  crash,  quickly 
followed  by  another.  Lighting  a  candle  and  going  to  my  bedroom 
door,  I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  light  shining  from  undi-rneath  the 
closed  kitchen  door,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  it  was  past  two  in 
the  morning.  Could  it  be  a  burglar  ?  1  called  out  to  know  if  it 
was  (jee,  whereupon  the  light  was  quickly  extinguished.  Feeling 
far  too  nervous  to  explore  farther,  I  locked  myself  in  my  room, 
and,  having  listened  in  vain  for  an  hour  or  two  for  any  further 
sounds,  went  to  sleep,  (lee  called  me  as  usual  next  morning,  but 
after  his  knock,  instead  of  departing  without  waiting  for  any  answer, 
as  was  his  custom,  he  called  out,  "  You  all  light  ?"  and,  receiving  a 
reply  in  the  allirmative,  went  away  chuckling  audibly. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  if  1  was  all  right  this  morning?  " 

"Oh,  last  night  1  hear  heap  noise,  I  get  light,  then  i  hear  you 
call  (lee,  i  tink  for  sure  whit<-  man  get  in  and  kill  you  ;  I  heap 
solly." 

"  Hut  why  did  you  not  come  and  see,  insteatl  of  pulling  out 
your  light  ?  '  .^ 

"Oh,  I  no  good;  he  can  kill  big  Knglish  woman,  lu'  viily  easv 
kill  poor  little  Chinaman,  too  ;  so  I  put  out  light  and  loiked  door. 
Oh,  I  laugh,  I  so  glad  to  hear  vou  no  killed  this  morning." 

The  crash  had  been  really  occasioned  by  the  cat  in  the  china 
cupboard.  ( )n  unlocking  il  we  found  her  imprisoned  there,  among 
the  shattered  remains  of  two  large  glass  dishes.  It  was  not 
comforting  to  know  that  one's  only  protector  in  the  house  would 
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quietly    retire   to   sleep,   although   conviiieetl    that   one   was   beintj 
murdered. 


"  How  much  boss  he  _<rive  your  father  for  vou  ?  " 
"In   Encrland  fathers  don't   get  jxiid  for  their  daughters;   boss 
gave  him  no  monev." 

"  Oh,  too  bad,  1  tink  your  father  heap  foolish.  He  ask  lot  ef 
money  for  you,  I  tink  l)oss  would  give  it ;  too  much  pitv  your  father 
get  nothing,  (iirls  cost  heap  money,  and  no  can  do  business  for 
father  when  they  grow  up;  oh,  too  much  pity  your  father  get 
nothing." 

He  told  me  that  for  250  dollars  or  300  dollars  he  could  get  a  wife, 
and  when  he  had  saved  that  he  should  go  to  Hong  Kong,  and  his 
mother,  or  another  old  woman  who  was  used  to  tlie  business, 
would  speak  to  the  parents  who  had  a  suitable  marriageable 
daughter,  and  they  would  come  to  terms  with  them  for  him. 
Then  he  would  marry,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  compatriots,  wait  to 
welcome  the  much  longed-for  son,  or  wring  his  hands  over  the 
unwelcome  and  despised  daughter.  Then  probably  he  would 
return  to  work  on  the  Pacilic  coast  for  ten  or  fifteen  vears  before 
returning  home  again  to  his  familv. 

"  Too  bad  for  poor  \\\  Wan,"  said  (iee,  oik-  dav  ;  "  his  wife  she 
kill  herself;  he  save  up  money  and  mally  her  last  vear.  now  she  kill 
herself,  he  wasted  all  his  monev." 

"  Why  did  the  poor  woman  kill  herself  ?  " 

"  She  live  with  .\h  Wan's  mother,  his  mother  vdlv  cross 
woman,  she  velly  unhap])y;  oh,  I  velly  sorrv;  he  never  get  monev 
now  for  anotlier  wife,  he  no  cm  sa\  e  up  before  he  die,  lit;  vellv 
old  man  now." 

The  regret  was  so  ludicrously  simple;  it  was  nierelv  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend'.-  money,  not  for  the  sad  tragedv  enacted  by  that 
neglecti'd  littli-  Chinese  girl  in  far  away  Hong  Kong.  .\li  Wan,  I 
may  say,  was  our  "vegetable  man,"  who  brought  us  fresh  lettui-es, 
asparagus,  ;ind  p<Ms,  and  all   the  s.'ason's  (lelic;u'ies  in  his  (luaint 
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wicker  baskets,  clevi-rlv  halaiutd   on   tin-  end    of   a  curved    stick 
carried  in  the  famii'..r  wav  over  the  shoulder. 

One  day  Gee  rushed  in  in  j^reat  excitement.     All  I.am  .Sam,  a 

friend    of    his,    the    head    of   his   company   (they   all  belonged    to 


Sir    Mai  iiiKW    H.mi.i.ik   Hkchii:,  Cmikk   Jl-.sirk   oi- 
IJkhisii    Coi.iMiiiA, 

societies  of  some  sort),  had  been  put  in  prison  on  what  he  said  was 
a  false  charge  of  writing  a  liirealening  Utter  to  the  English 
(iovcrnment  interpreter. 

"  Too  bad,  too  bad,"  moaned  Gee.     lie  really  seemed   in  great 
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distress.  Ah  Lam  Sam  was  what  they  call  a  boss  Chinaman  ;  he 
owned  a  shop  in  China  town,  and  was  a  contractor  for  Chinese 
labour.  While  he  was  in  gaol,  his  wife  and  little  girl  used  to 
drive  by  our  house  once  a  week  on  their  way  to  visit  him,  but  he 
remained  there  some  months,  and,  as  he  was  not  allowed  out  on 
bail,  his  business  languished,  and  ready  monev  became  short. 
Soon  his  wife  and  child,  instead  of  driving,  hobbled  painfully  on 
their  little  feet  along  the  two  miles  or  so  of  wooden  sidewalk  that 
led  from  their  house  to  the  City  gaol.  As  my  house  was  little 
more  than  half-way  between  the  two.  Gee  asked  me  if  the  woman 
and  child  might  rest  in  my  kitchen,  so  for  the  time  that  Ah  Sam 
was  in  prison  thev  had  tea  once  a  week  there.  Durin^  that 
autumn  and  winter  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Begbie,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  British  Columbia,  came  to  lunch  with  us  every  Sunday.  As  soon 
as  his  duties  in  the  choir  of  St.  John's  Church  were  over,  he  would 
stroll  on  to  our  cottage,  which  was  near  by,  would  knock  the  ashes  of 
his  pipe  out  on  the  doorstep,  would  put  this  dear  friend  of  his,  from 
whom  he  was  never  separated,  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  so  that  the 
bowl  stuck  out  as  a  reminder  to  all  that  it  must  be  filled  again  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity.  After  a  few  Sundays  his  appearance 
would  be  preceded  by  a  Chinaman  or  two,  who  would  go  round 
and  gain  entry  by  the  kitchen  door  ;  these  were  not  Chinamen  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  class,  but  such  whose  rank  entitled  them  to 
wear  a  black  silk  cap,  with  a  black  or  coral  topknot  to  it,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  soft  felt  wide-awake  adopted  bv  those  of  meaner 
degree.  More  Chinamen  would  hang  by  twos  and  threes  oul-ide 
the  gate.  Just  before  lunch  was  ready,  (lee  would  come  and  call 
me  out  of  the  room,  and  beg  me  to  come  into  the  kitchen.  1  soon 
found  that  1  was  ex|jected  to  interview  these  Chinamen,  who  had 
come  on  behalf  of  l.am  Sam.  The  Chief  Justice  lunched  at  our 
house.  1  was  a  good  friend  of  his,  1  could  talk  to  him,  and  tell  him 
how  wrong  it  was  to  keep  Lam  Sam  in  prison  ;  they  wanted  me 
to  introduce  them  to  "Judge  Begbie,"  and  say  they  were  honest 
men  ;  they  would  takee  their  affidavits  that  the  incriminating  letter 
was   not   in  Lam  Sam's  handwriting,  they  wou!'  prove  this  to  me, 
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tlien  I  could  take  my  affidavit.  It  was  hard  to  convince  them  that 
I  could  see  no  difference  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics.  I  was  to  take 
my  affidavit  tiiat  Lam  Sam  was  a  very  good  man,  and  "  Judge 
Begbie  "  would  believe  me  if  he  would  not  believe  a  Chinaman, 
and,  beyond  everything,  I  was  to  get  plenty  of  presents  if  I  could 
induce  "Judge  Begbie"  to  let  him  out  on  bail.  It  was  no  use 
explaining  that  I  would  not  be  bribed,  that  I  could  not  possibly 
mention  the  subject  to  "  Judge  Begbie."  I  only  made  my  escape 
on  one  Sunday  to  receive  the  same  application  the  next  Sunday, 
(lee  would,  or  could,  not  keep  them  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  there 
they  would  sit  for  hours  till  I  went  in  and  peremptorily  dismissed 
them,  when  they  would  seize  the  opportunity  and  eagerly  offer  me 
jjapers  and  proofs  and  affidavits.  Having  at  their  request  told 
them  which  lawyer  to  go  to  for  their  defence,  they  acted  upon  my 
advice.  At  last  Lam  Sam  was  brought  up  for  trial,  and  his  case 
dismissed  at  once,  as  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him.  But 
Sam  and  his  friends  persisted  in  being  grateful  to  me,  and  did  not 
seem  to  believe  t'-  it  it  was  the  absolute  lack  of  proof  of  any  kind 
against  Lam  Sam  that  let  him  off  so  easily,  but  that  it  was  because 
the  lawyers  and  judges  were  "  velly  good  friends  of  yours,  Missus 
(jloman."  The  verv  day  Sam  was  reU-ased,  Gee,  who  had  arranged 
a  cold  lunch  for  me  and  put  it  on  the  table  as  soon  as  the  breakfast 
was  cleared,  so  as  to  hurry  off  to  the  court  where  Sam's  case  was 
coming  on,  soon  came  back  in  a  frantic  state  of  glee.  "  Lam  Sam 
all  light,  he  heap  pleased  ;  he  thank  you  and  judge  and  lawyer 
velly  much,  become  see  )ou  light  away;  he  go  off  now,  put  on 
good  clothes,  he  come  up  see  you.  ^'ou  l<,'t  him  come  in  drawing- 
room,  he  boss,  he  not  all  the  same  one  poor  cook." 

"  Well,  Gee,  you  had  his  wife  and  child  in  the  kitchen." 
"Woman,    he    no    count,     he    no    matter;     Lam    Sam    he    l>ig 
boss." 

The  hired  hack  and  pair  of  horses  soon  drove  up.  Lam  Sam,  his 
wife,  and  little  girl,  whose  name,  bv  the  wav,  was  Fung,  and  who 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  one  of  the  friends  who  had 
besieged   \\\v.  on  Sam's  behalf  on  manv  .Sundavs,  were  ushered  into 
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the  drawing-room.  Lam  Sam  preceded  them  all,  and  with 
beaming  smiles  came  forward  to  shake  hands,  and  then  made  way 
for  his  wife  and  child,  who  were  laden  with  pots  of  ginger, 
cumquets,  packets  of  special  tea,  huge  paper  parcels  of  lychee  nuts, 
and  a  pair  of  Chinese  shoes,  a  little  red  flannel  wadded  waistcoat, 
a  green  silk  overcoat,  and  a  curious  little  Chinese  head-dress.  All 
these  garments,  excepting  the  shoes,  having  been  made  by  Mrs.  Lam 
Sam  for  my  baby.  ••  We  thank  you  velly  much,  you  velly  good  friend, 
we  have  brought  you  little  presents,  if  you  like  any  more  will  you 
say  so?  "  Viw.  then  handed  round  sherry  and  cake,  and  suggested 
that  I  should  bring  in  the  baby.  The  visitors  all  stood  solemnly 
round  gazing  at  it,  then  Lam  Sam,  raising  his  glass,  said,  "  Good 
luck  to  the  son,  I  hope  one  day  he  will  be  big  man,  and  take  on 
father's  business.  I  hope  one  day  he  will  be  a  big  judge."  The 
sequence  was  not  clear,  but  the  judgeship  was  evidently  considered 
the  result  of  succ-ess  to  which  any  profession  might  lead. 

V\  hen  the  Chinese  new  year  came  round,  and  Gee,  like  every 
other  Chinese  servant  in  the  town,  departed  to  the  Chinese  quarter 
to  enjoy  a  few  ilays'  holiday,  he  deserted  us  for  a  whole  week, 
returning  to  us  only  once  during  that  time,  to  enquire  after  the 
baby,  and  hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  mess  and  muddle 
the  charwoman  was  creating  in  his  realm.  Then  came  invitations 
from  Lam  Sam  ami  his  wife.  Would  we  go  to  the  theatre  with 
them  ;  my  husband  was  to  be  given  a  good  supper  and  champagne 
and  good  cigars  if  he  would  honour  Lam  Sam  by  going  to  his 
house.  I  was  in\  ited  to  go  to  Mrs.  Lam  Sam  and  have  wine  and 
cakes  -uul  then  we  were  all  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
taken  ;\-  lor  us.     This  invitation  was  delivered  to  us  through 

the  te.ephone  by  Gee,  from  Lam's  store,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  funnier  than  pigeon  [English  voming  through  the 
telephone.  As  I  knew  the  Chinese  theatres  to  be  frightfully  dull 
and  lengthy  performances,  and  I  was  only  just  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  1  had  to  refuse  this  alluring  programme.  Thm 
thnnigh  the  telephone  came  exclamations  of  disappointment,  and  a 
great  chatt.Ting  in  Chinese.     Then  (iee  called  out :   "  Von  wrap  up, 
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Lam  Sam  send  his  wife,  come  and  fetch  you  in  a  hack,  no  catcliee 
more  cold ;  tell  boss  champagene  heap  good." 

After  an  interval  of  a  year's  absence  in  England,  I  met  Lam 
Sam  in  Victoria  again.  He  rushed  up,  greeting  me  effusively,  and 
asked  me  to  come  and  si-e  his  wife  on  the  following  Sunday.  It 
was  rather  a  shock,  however,  to  my  friend  who  went  with  me,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  to  find  on  entering  the  woman's  room  /tio  wives, 
one  of  whom  was  much  older  than  the  one  whom  I  had  sei-n 
before. 

"This  my  oldest,  first  wife,"  explained  Sam,  "this  wife  you 
know,  she  young.  "  They  both  rose  and  shook  hands,  the  younger 
woman  having  to  climb  over  the  piles  of  blue  cotton  Chinese 
blouses  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  buttonholes  of  which 
she  seemed  to  be  manufacturing.  P'ung  had  grown  into  a  lanky 
damsel,  and  had  her  face  already  much  rouged  and  powdered. 
There  were  two  smaller  children  in  the  room,  who,  in  their  lits  of 
shyness  alternately  took  refuge  lirst  with  one  woman  and  then  with 
the  other,  so  that  we  never  knew  which  was  the  mother,  and  felt  a 
certain  delicacy  about  asking.  Neither  of  the  wives  spoke  English, 
but  smiled  and  nodded  at  us  continually,  while  the  younger  one 
shuffled  in  and  out  of  the  room,  bringing  us  sweetmeats,  wine,  and 
cake,  and  what  we  did  not  eat  they  insisted  on  doing  up  in  two 
bundles,  wrapping  each  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and  presenting  one 
to  my  friend  and  one  to  me.  With  these  we  had  to  leave  the 
house,  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  town.  We  should  dearly 
havi-  loved  to  leave  them  behind  or  drop  them,  but  were  afraid  of 
mortally  offending  our  hostesses. 

When  my  husband  advertised  for  Chinese  labour  for  some  work 
up  in  Kootenay,  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  would-be 
suppliers  of  this  labour.  The  Chinese  contractors  all  called  on 
him,  and  tried  to  find  out  the  terms  offered  by  their  rivals,  and 
if  possible  to  underbid  the.ii.  One  Chinaman  came  upon  me 
unawares  in  the  warden  one  day,  after  he  had  left  the  house,  where 
he  had  been  confabulating  with  my  husband.  Looking  round 
cautiously   to   see   if  anyone  was  within  hearing,  he  came  up  and 
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asked  me  if  I  was  "missus";  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  take 
Chinamen  to  Kootenay  for  Mr.  (iloman,  and  if  I  would  make  my 
husband  employ  him,  and  let  him  provide  riee  (he  pronounced  it 
/ice),  he  would  give  me  live  per  cent,  cash  on  every  Chinaman,  and 
on  all  the  rice  he  sold.  "No?  Si.x  ?  No?  Oh  yes  ;  I  no  tell 
boss,  he  can't  know;  you  buy  plenty  things  with  money." 

The  whole  experience  was  so  novel  that  I  laughed  aloud.  "  Oh 
yes,  I  see,  you  takee."  And  a  very  much  disconcerted  Chinaman 
left  the  place  when  he  found  that  I  "  no  would  takee." 

The  way  some  of  the  white  "  Hoodlums"  of  the  town  behaved 
to  the  Chinamen  was  disgraceful.  They  frightened  my  man  so 
much,  that,  for  some  time  he  scarcely  liked  to  go  outside  the  gate  to 
pass  a  large  vacant  place  close  to  us  which  the  boys  of  the  town  had 
made  a  playground  of.  One  day  they  knocked  him  off  the  side- 
walk, and  at  the  same  time  cut  his  head  so  badly  with  a  stone  that 
he  rushed  home  to  me,  and  1  had  to  plaster  and  bandage  his  head 
and  eye.  1  telephoned  at  once  to  the  police  station.  The 
conversation  1  hac'  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  happy-go- 
lucky  colonial  way  of  doing  things. 

"The  boys  on  the  green  opposite  my  house  attacked  my 
Chinaman,  who  was  going  into  town;  they  have  knocked  him 
about  very  badly.  As  they  are  still  playing  on  the  green  the  man 
is  afraid  to  go  out.     Send  a  policeman  up." 

"  Well,  take  the  names  of  the  boys  and  send  them  to  us." 
"  I  can't  go  out  and  catch  them,  that  is  your  business." 
"  See  if  there  ain't  a  policeman  on  Douglas-street,  and  put  him 
on  to  them.'' 

"I  can't  see  one  my  end  of  Douglas-street;  what  is  the  man 
to  do?" 

"Well,  I  guess,  if  he  is  scared  he  best  stop  at  home;  or  you 
could  walk  down  the  street  with  him  a  bit,  they  won't  go  for 
him  if  you  are  there ;  we  are  too  busy  to  look  after  every  Chinaman 
that  has  a  stone  thrown  at  him." 

Cool,  but  as  there  seemed  that  no  more  help  was  forthcoming, 
1  did  accompany  Gee  past  the  dangerous  playground. 
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"  I  got  something  lor  hovs  now,  when  he  come  and  throw 
stone  at  nie,"  chuckled  (iee,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  and  with  this 
he  produced  from  his  wide  sleeve  a  large  iron  crowbar.  "  I  tuck 
him  up  my  sleeve,"  he  said;  "  boy  come,  I  just  knock  him  hard 
on  head." 

"  (jive  it  to  me.  Gee ;   where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  I  go  hardware  (ironmonger)  store;  man  then-  he  know  me, 
he  ask  me  what  the  matter  with  my  head,  1  tell  him  all  about  boy, 
then  he  give  me  bar,  he  tell  me  that  settle  boy  pletty  soon." 

"Yes,  Gee,  and  that  will  settle  you.  too;  for  if  it  killed  the  boy 
you  would  be  hanged." 

I  kept  that  bar,  and  returned  it  to  the  man  at  the  hardware 
stores,  whose  only  excuse  for  having  supplied  him  gratis  with  such 
a  murderous  weapon,  was — well,  they  all  carry  them. 

Gee  was  certainly  a  most  satisfactory  Chinaman,  as  he  not  only 
could  work  and  did  work,  but  he  was  so  communicative,  and 
amused  me  so  much,  that  I  am  afraid  I  spoilt  him  rather,  for  he 
was  getting  somewhat  cheeky  before  he  left,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  had  to  give  him  one  or  two  severe  reprimands  on 
this  head.  As  I  was  dining  with  some  friends  one  day,  I  told 
him  to  come  and  fetch  me  at  a  certain  hour.  Long  before  that 
time  had  arrived  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  told  me  I 
was  wanted  at  the  telephone  (nearly  every  house  in  N'ictoria 
possessed  one   of  these  useful   instruments). 

"Who  is  there?" 

"  Hullo,  Missus  (jloman  ;  please  you  tell  me  name  of  all  men 
who  dine  at  Mrs.  I) to-night." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  (jce?" 

"Oh,  please,  I  tink  some  man  dine  there,  my  friend  he  say  he 
tink  not,  I  bet  one  dollar  ;  please  you  so  good  to  tell  me." 

*  *  *  *  * 

People  have  said  that  they  are  safe  servants  as  they  never 
repeat  conversations,  and  don't  gossip  as  do  white  servants.  M\" 
experience   is   quite  different,   and   no  greater  gossips  exist  than 
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tlu-sc  silent,  solfmn-looking  cflcstials  ;  and  I  am  sun-  that  every- 
body's l)usiness  and  family  affairs  an;  well  disru^sed  and 
exagjrerated  at  all  the  various  Chinese  stores  where  the  domestics 
congregate  of  an  evening.  The  qualities  of  every  mistress  are  well 
known,  and  some  in  consequence  find  it  diflicult  to  induce  any 
Chinaman  to  enter  their  service.  Certainly  everyone's  income  is 
speculated  upon,  and  if  one  lives  in  a  house  which  fetches  a  certain 
rent,  one  will  only  be  able  to  procure  a  Chinaman  at  corresponding 
wages.  .\  man  who  had  been  with  me,  receiving  icSdols.  a  month, 
and  whom  I  had  sent  away,  was  offered  .'odols.  bv  another  ladv, 
yet  he  begged  to  come  back  to  me.  Not  wanting  him,  I  told  him  to 
take  the  other  place:  "Too  little  money,"  he  said.  "Hut  it  is 
more  than  I  gave-  you."  "  No  matter,"  he  said  ;  "  that  house 
twenty-live  dollar  Chinaman,  I  no  go  there,  she  no  give  me 
twenty-live  ;  you  eighteen  dollar  house,  I  likee  stav  with  you." 
Later  on,  when  we  took  a  house  where  the  former  owners  had 
always  |)ai(l  ^odols.  a  month  for  their  cook,  I  could  not  get  a  man 
to  come  for  a  cent  less. 

One  winter  when  I  was  in  Victoria  then-  was  an  unusual 
scariity  of  Chinese  servants,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  procure  a 
suitable  white  girl.  I  at  last  engaged  a  small  six-dollar  bov.  He 
could  say  "  Yes,"  and  "  Hoot,"  and  "  Knife."  He  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  When  one  has  to  train  a  boy  like  this,  one  recognises 
what  it  is  not  to  have  an  European  groundwork  to  bi'gin  on.  The 
most  elementary  things  must  be  taught  from  the  beginning.  Me 
could  not  light  a  lire,  he  had  never  used  a  .scrubbing  brush,  and  he 
had  not  yet  realised  that  empty  saucepans  left  on  a  red-hoL 
stove  will  burn,  antl  that  tin  ones  invariably  melt.  Hut  onic 
shown  how  to  do  iinything,  the  boy,  whom  we  called  Charlie,  not 
having  been  able  to  understand  his  real  name,  never  forgot  how  to 
do  it. 

It  was  only  when  a  circumstance  arose  for  which  he  had  not 
received  instructions  that  he  would  act  on  his  own  initiative  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  For  instance,  he  showt'il  a  poor 
woman  who  used  to  come  round  haw  king  fruit   and  vegetables  into 
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the  drawing-room.  I  told  him  next  time;  she  came,  he  was  to  take 
her  round  the  back  way,  and  I  would  interview  her  in  the  kitchen. 
A  few  davs  hiter  I  overheard  him  telling  a  lady,  who  h.id  come 
to  call,  that  she  was  to  go  round  to  the  hack  door,  that  I  always 
saw  women  in  the  kitchen.  My  appearance  on  the  scene  put  a 
stop  to  this  ungracious  reception,  and  when  I  asked  him  after- 
wards if  he  could  not  see  the  difference  between  the  two  women, 
he  replied,  "  that  he  thought  '  vegetable  lady  '  and  other  woman  all 
same ;  all  go  round  to  back  door,"  and  that  only  men  were  to  be 
admitted  by  the  front  door.  He  h  came  a  fairly  reliable  plain 
cook  ;iiul  a  good  housemaid  in  a  few  months,  but  he  always 
remained  too  shy  to  become  a  satisfactory  parlourmaid.  At  first 
he  would  deposit  all  the  dishes  that  he  brought  from  the  kitchen 
on  the  hall  table,  announce  their  being  there  by  a  loud  knock  on 
the  dining-room  door,  and  before  one  could  open  it  he  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  some  time  before  he  would  remove 
the  plates  and  wait  at  table,  and  if  one  had  a  guest  of  whom  he 
felt  in  awe,  he  would  return  to  his  original  methods,  or,  at  best, 
put  the  whole  trayful  of  things  on  the  sideboard,  and  make  his 
exit  rapidly,  not  hei  iling  any  remonstrances  from  me  or  the  boss. 
One  of  his  performances  almost  rivalled  that  of  the  hero  of  a  now 
classical  story.  The  mistress  of  this  Chinaman  is  said  to  have 
shown  her  man  how  to  i"'ke  a  cake ;  taking  six  eggs  for  this, 
she  broke  them  one  by  one,  in  the  orthodox  manner,  into  a  cup, 
and  then  pouring  each  into  a  basin.  The  third  she  came  to  was 
bad,  so  she  threw  it  away,  the  like  fate  befell  number  four,  and 
two  more  were  taken  to  replace  them.  Next  time  the  Chinaman 
was  told  to  make  a  cake,  he  also  took  six  eggs,  thi>  third  and  the 
fourth  he  threw  away,  although  they  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  he 
replaced  them,  as  the  mistress  had  done,  from  the  egg  basket  from 
the  store-room.  Charlie's  act  was  similar.  One  day  1  undertook 
to  show  him  how  to  bake,  and  I  had  got  as  far  as  ten  minutes' 
kneading  of  the  dough  out  of  the  thirty  required,  when  1  suddenly 
remembered  that  my  last  bread  had  not  been  successful,  because 
the  oven   had  not  heated   properly.     As  this  was  probably   owing 
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to  till-  sto\c  pipe  bring  full  of  soot,  I  (IfttTminccl  to  have  it 
remedied  at  oiue,  and.  covering  up  the  dough,  I  made  the  hoy  take 
down  the  stove  pipe,  clear  out  all  the  soot,  and  clean  up  the  stove 
again,  before  proceeding  with  the  bread  making.  When  his  turn 
came  to  make  the  br<>ad,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  watch  him  and 
see  that  all  went  well  ;  everything  was  imitated  exactly,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  kneading,  and  said  :  "  Ten  minutes  now,"  and, 
covering  up  the  dough,  disappeared  to  fetch  bucket  and  broom 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  stove  pipe,  which,  of  course,  did  not  want 
doing  again. 

One  gets  accustomed  to  the  funny  way  in  which  they  invariably 
open  a  house  door,  only  by  an   inch  or  two,  when  one  calls,  and 
stick  out  their  heads  and  ask  who  you  want  and  who  vou  are.      If 
they  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  mistress  is  at  home  or  not, 
they  as  often  as  not  shut  the  door  in  one's  face,  leaving  one  on  the 
doorstep  while  they  go  and  inquire.      I  tried  to  corn-ct  this  in  Gee, 
but  i\\v  result  was  not  much  better,  he  would  throw  the  door  wide 
open,  and  stand  in  the  hall  and  shout  for  me  to  know  if  I  were  at 
home,  and  if  I  would  see   .'.Irs.  So-and-so.     Sometimes  when  their 
mistresses  are  out  they  don't  think   it  worth  while  to  answer  the 
door  at  all,   in   which  case  one  shoves  one's  cards  under  thi'  crack 
of  the  door,   lodges  them  on  the  handle,  or  puts  them   under  the 
doormat.     On  Sunday  afternoon  e\ery  household  is  emptied  of  its 
Chinamen,  for  they  all  expect  half  a  day  off,  and,  leaving  as  soon  as 
the   mid-day   meal  is  cleared  away,  often   refuse  to  come  back  and 
get  the  supp<T,  ami  do  not  appear  again   until   Monday  morning. 
Visitors  on   a  Sunday  afternoon   expect   the  ladies  of  the  house  to 
prepare  the  afternoon  tea    and  supper,  and   to   answer  the  door. 
As  long  as  i-veryone  understands  this  arrangement  it  is  all  right, 
but  when  strangers  from  the  Kast  or  the  Old  Country  arrive,  such 
ways    of    roughing    it    in    an    otherwise    civilised    town,   is   apt   to 
astonish  them. 

On  one  occasiu-  having  let  nurse  have  a  holiday  as  well  as  the 
Chinaman,  I  was  expecting  a  friend  who  had  promised  to  come 
over  and  help  me  with  the  baby.     There  was  a  peal  of  the  door- 
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bill  ;  I  tlionijlilltsslv  went  out  with  my  apron  on.  On  tin-  (loorstf|) 
was  the  l'"la},f  l.iiM'.ttiiant,  and  in  the  rarriaj^c  at  the  door  was  tlif 
newly  arrived  Admiral  an<l  liis  l'(>st-C'a|)tain,  in  all  the  jrraiuleiir  of 
uniform  and  white  kids,  rom<'  to  return  my  husband's  call. 

"  is  Mrs.  (irohman  at  home?" 

"  \o,  she  li.is  just  ^ohe  out  :  she  will  be  \cry  sorry  to  ha\t' 
missed  you." 

I  received  the  cards,  and  felt  that  under  the  circum>lani'es  my 
presence  of  mind  hail  s.ived  both  the  visilor>  and  myself  a 
l)ad  (piarter  of  an  hour.  Ilow  lould  one  entertain  formal 
visitors  when  one  would  be  expectinj^  to  hear  a  howl  e\ery  minute 
from  the  nei^iected  son  and  heir  in  the  next  room. 

Some  tales  i  an  be  told  about  the  disadvant.iges,  ur  rathiT 
dani^ers,  in  having  Chinese  domestics,  which,  if  vhey  wtTe  the  rule, 
and  not  rare  exceptions,  would  certainly  soon  |)revi'nt  anv  of  their 
rate  beinif  employed  in  any  household.  ( )ne  of  these  incidents 
happened  durintf  the  time  1  was  out  west.  .\  lady  had  a  few 
friends  to  lunch.  Her  Chinaman  was  a  trusted  servant,  who  had 
been  in  lier  employ  two  years  as  cook  antl  parlourmaid.  IJetween 
the  serving  of  two  of  the  courses  there  was  a  lon<f  pause.  The  i)ell 
was  rung,  but  still  John  did  not  ap|)ear ;  at  last,  wondering  and 
im])atient,  the  hostess  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and 
calletl  to  know  why  he  did  not  come.  He  looked  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  .asked  her  to  wait  a  minute.  He  seemed  to  be  cleaning  up 
sometliing.  She  told  him  not  to  do  that  now,  but  to  bring  the 
luncheon  (|uickly  ;  a  fi'W  minutes  more  (lela\'  and  he  ajjpeared  with 
the  rest  of  the  meal,  when  everything  went  on  all  right.  A  few 
days  later  a  policeman  came  to  search  the  premises  for  a  Chinaman, 
whose  friends  said,  when  he  was  last  seen  in  China  town  he  had 
announced  his  intention  of  calling  on  this  lady's  cook  tf>  colled  a 
debt  that  he  owed  him.  and  he  had  lever  been  seen  since. 
I  he  premises  wt-ri'  searched,  and  to  tin.  mistress's  horror  the 
missing  Chinaman  was  found,  with  his  nKit  cut,  crammed 
into  an  old  tub  or  dust-box  in  a  small  oul  'Use  close  to  the 
kitchen.       It    had    appeared    that    the  man    had       died    rej)t'atedly 
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to  rollfit  this  debt,  and  thr  last  lim.-,  just  as  lunch  was  K'"''ig 
on,  John  said  lit-  had  no  nionty,  and  thf  man  tlircatcn.d  him, 
whinupon  John  took  up  thf  kitchen  knife  and  nuirdcnd  him, 
liid  him  away,  and  chancd  up  the  "mess"  ailuailv  between  the 
«ours«-s.  As  tlie  man  had  until  then  Itornc-  n  excellent  character, 
and  this  was  put  in  lor  his  deb-nce,  in<  jroi  (.If  on  th,'  t  harge  uf 
manslaughter. 

Some  friends  of  mint:  had  a  man  who  got  sullen  and   refused  to 
go  into  town   on   any  account   on   the  plea  that  he  was  frighten,  d 
that  someone  would  attack  him.     One  day  he  ran  in  to  the  family, 
and   announced    ili.it   the   house   was  on    lire.     The   kitchen   really 
had  been  set  on  tire,  and  he,  being  arrested,  confessed  to  doing  it, 
and   said    that    he    had    been    threatened    by   his    society  or  other 
Chinam<n  th.it    if   he  did  not  obey  them  and  set  lire  to  the    house 
that    he    would    be    killed.       l-or   some   time   he   had    not   done   so, 
but    tear   at    last    had    overcome     his     fidelity    to    his    em|)loyers. 
Probably  some  of  these  men  hoped  to  profit    by  petty  theft   during 
the  lire.     These  solitary  instances  cannot  condemn  the  whole  c  lass 
of  Chinaman  any   more    than    the   fact    of   criminals   being  found 
occasionally  in   the  ranks  of  liritish  domestics    would  justify    one 
in  pronouncing  them  all   a  set  of  burglars  and  thieves,  and  as  ;i 
class   dangerous  to  the  community.     Besides  being  servants,  they 
also  act  as  "  sewing  women."     If  one  requires  ;i  lot  of  shirts  or  any 
kind  of  undergarments  made,  one  has  to  cut  out  .in  e.xact  pattern, 
and  have  one  pattern  g.irment  r<-ady-niadt;.     Then   one  i;in  engage 
the  Chinaman,   who  brings  his  own  sewing  machine,  and  will  cut 
out  and   make  the  garments  precisely  like  the  pattern,   and   all  the 
seams,  tucks,  and  gussets  will  be  most  neatly  done;  or  if  one  wants 
a   habit   or  man's  suit  made,  one  has  only  to   send  the  stuff  and 
pattern,  habit  or  suit,  k.  a  Chinese   tailor,  and  he  will  turn  out  ene 
e.xactly  like  it  in  every  respect.      If  there  happen  to  be  jiatclus  in 
the  old  garment  sent,  these  patches  will  be  carefully  imitated  in  the 
new  garment,  unless  one  has  been  thoughtful  enough  to  warn  th 
tailor  against  it. 

A  friend   of  ours  engaged   a  new  Chinaman,    who   dt'clared   he 
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knt'w  how  to  saddle  and  liariu-ss  liorscs.  The  first  inoriiinjf 
after  his  arrival  his  master  went  out  to  the  stable,  saddled  his 
own  horse,  and  went  for  a  ride.  Later  on  the  Chinaman  was 
told  to  hrintj  round  the  pony  chaisi"  to  the  door.  When  he 
did  so,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  saddled  the  pony  and 
shoved  the  shafts  through  the  stirrups,  tyinjr  them  in  with  pieces 
of  cord. 

If  vou  want  vour  lawn  mown  or  your  garden  planted,  John 
Chinaman  is  tjulte  in  his  element.  Once  I  was  rash  enough  to 
turn  off  mv  Chinese  gardener  and  give  the  work  to  a  white 
working  man,  who  came  round  with  a  pitiful  story  of  having  hi-en 
out  of  a  job  for  weeks.  I  said  I  could  only  give  him  a  dollar  a  day, 
which  was  what  the  Chinaman  had  been  earning,  but  that  I  would 
give  him  his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  It  was  a  bad  exchange 
for  nie,  he  was  three  substantial  meals  to  the  good  a  day,  and  he 
took  three  davs  to  do  badly  what  John  would  have  done  well  in 
one,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  came  to  me,  and,  in  an 
insolent  manner,  said  if  I  was  only  going  to  pay  him  Chinaman's 
wages  he  wasn't  going  to  stay.  So  he  went.  Xot  that  1  would 
infer  the  Chinese  gardener  is  always  better  than  a  whitt'  ganlener, 
but  that  it  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  get  a  good  Chini'se 
labourer  than  any  other,  and  too  many  vagabond  white  loafers 
Iiave  been  "dumped"  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  said  good-bve  to  (ice  when  I  went  to  spend  a  summer  with 
mv  husl)an(l  in  the  wilds  of  Kooteiia)',  as  (jee  relused  to  go  so  lar 
from  his  i)eloved  Chinese  tiuarter.  When  wi'  got  there  i  engaged 
a  Chinaman,  who  had  been  used  to  up-country  ranches,  at  4odols.  a 

month.      lie  was  to  cook  for  my  luisl)and,  a  friend.  Miss  I) antl 

mvseif,  and  three  voung  I""nglishmen  who  were  also  up  at  Grohman 
in  mv  husband's  employment.  l'",\ery thing  went  on  swimmingly  for 
the  lirst  fortnight,  liiit  one  excning  .after  supper  he  called  me  into 
the  kitchen,  and  there  dis[)la\<'d  his  apron,  his  knife,  his  shoes,  and 
various  odd  garments.  "  \'ou  see,  these  all  mine,  I  no  laki- 
anvthing  of  yours."      "  N'es,"    said    I,    "but  where   are   you  taking 


them  to  ? 
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rlt-ared,  nor  anythin-  wasln-d  np.  "  Are  vou  <r„intr  to  drar  up 
to-morrow  morninK^?  "  said  I.  Hut  I  found  In-  intended  to  .o  lor 
Sood,  and  although  I  told  him  he  would  not  ^ret  his  2odols.  wa.res 
for  th,.  fortnight  he  had  been  with  us,  he  said,  "  Xo  matter  I  "ot 
plenty  money,  I  make  hi,n  eards  last  night;  never  work  anv  more 
now."  The  next  morning,  as  my  friend  and  I  wer..  engaged  upon 
our  new  household  duties,  we  saw  our  Chinaman  with  a  basket 
slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  lishing  rod  in  his  hands,  walking 
towards  the  rive-  behind  the  house.  He  was  looking  for  gras.s- 
hoppers.  "Good  morning,  you  all  light?"  he  asked.  Ihivin.r 
informed  him  that  we  wen-  all  right,  he  told  us  !,.■  thought  we 
should  be  able  to  rook  and  wash  up  without  him.  At  this  moment 
"  boss  "  appeared  on  th.-  scene,  and  used  such  emphatic  lan.nia.rc 
towards  the  bland  Sing  that  he  went  spec-dilv  to  hunt  for  <rrars- 
hoppers  on  more  distant  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  some'satis- 
tact.on  a  month  later  to  see  him  wh,-eling  a  barrow  an<l  .■mplove.l 
in  the  hard  work  of  excaxating,  wiiere  he  got  nnuh  less  pay 
and  less  food  than  he  would  have  done  as  our  cook. 

(iiven  good  h.-alth  and  spirits,  with  a  litth-  p.-.tienc,  and  a 
general  resolution  to  take  things  as  they  come  and  not  worrv  about 
trifles,  housekeeping  with  Chinese  servants  is  rather  entertaining 
than  otherwise  f<.r  a  short  time.  I  have  no  doubt  aftc-r  some  year's 
the  n.nelty  would  wear  off,  ,md  when  John  disappears  wi'thout 
svarning,  as  he  often  will,  and  the  intervals  Ixlween  Chinamen 
become  lo„  l„ng  and  too  fn-quent,  the  situation  is  apt  to  pall 
especially  when  the  dinner  !,as  to  b,-  cooked  an.l  the  ihermomc-ter 
registers  ninety  in  the  sIkuIc.  This  is  what  it  registered  wIum,  our 
man  lelt  us  in  Kootenay  to  enjoy  himself  lishing.  A  .ro„d 
lortnight  had  to  elapse  belnre  we  could  possiblv  gel 'another'man 
trom    Victoria,    so   I   established  myself    as    ,„ok,    ami    mv    fri.'nd. 

Miss    D ,    kindly   came    to    the    nscue    bv   turning    housemaid 

tor  the  occasion.  At  first  our  n.'w  duties  were  tlie  subject  of 
much  lun  and  laughlcM-,  but  when  then-  is  no  wat.r  kiid  „n, 
and  all  h.is  to  be  fetched  from  the  riv.T,  and  wIhm,  there  was 
no    lirewood    cut,  things   .iid    not    go    so    sm,,othly.      With    forest 
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all  around  us,  it  was  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  wood  to  burn 
in  our  stoves,  and,  although  a  large  monarch  ot  the  forest  was 
hauled  to  our  back  door,  it  was  some  time  before  the  huge  trunk 
was  sawn  in  pieces  and  chopped  up  for  cordwood. 

The  unpleasa.itest  part,  ])erhaps,  was  the  daily  duty  of  pro- 
viding a  joint  of  meat.  The  nearest  butcher's  shop  was  four 
days'  journey  off.  To  provide  meat  for  the  camp  some  bullocks 
were  driven  into  the  corral  once  a  week,  and  one  or  two 
shot.  These  were  cut  into  four  quarters,  and  hung  in  a  small 
ice-house  my  husband  had  had  built  and  stocked  with  ice  during 
the  winter.  Having  only  studied  the  superficial  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame  at  a  School  of  Art,  I  was  truly  puzzled  in  the 
study  presented  to  me  by  a  quarter  of  beef.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  where  to  cut  the  joint  from,  so  1  decided  beef  steak  would  be 
the  easiest,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  like  courage  on  such  occasions, 
I  sliced  away  till  I  had  got  several  pieces  that,  at  any  rate,  looked 
like  steaks.  They  were  so  successful  when  cooked  that  I  went  on 
steadily  slicing  away  at  the  quarter  of  beef  for  several  days,  always 
avoiding  any  bone.  Then  the  storm  burst.  The  cook  at  the 
working  men's  camp,  who  had  about  ninety  men  to  cook  for,  and 
had  also  to  take  his  beef  from  the  quarters  in  the  ice-house, 
complained  to  my  husband  that  I  had  hacked  one  bullock  all  to 
pieces  and  had  not  left  him  a  decent  joint.  So  we  struck  a  bargain 
that  in  future  we  would  visit  the  ice-house  together,  and  he  would 
joint  the  beef  for  me.  Another  difficulty  was  the  bread.  At  this 
period  of  my  housekeeping  bread  making  was  an  unknown  art  to 
me,  but  luckily  one  of  the  young  Irishmen  who  was  having  his 
meals  with  us  kindly  volunteered  to  show  me  how  to  make  baking- 
powder  bread,  at  which  he  was  an  adept.  As  tlu'  oven  was  small, 
bread  had  to  be  baked  twice  a  day,  so  with  this  and  the  meals  we 
were  kei)t  pretty  busy,  and  1  was  really  thankful  when  the  same 
voung  Irishman  and  his  brother  kindly  offered  to  wash  up  the 
dishes  after  supper,  as  well  as  cut  firewood  for  us.  It  was  more 
than  kind  of  them,  as  they  had  the  ordinary  labourer's  day's  work, 
beginning   at    7    a.m.  and    ending  at   6  p.m.,  and  only   knocking 
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off  an  hour  for  dinner.  It  was  very  amusing,  however,  how  much 
more  saving  they  would  be  with  plates,  &c.,  at  meals,  when  they 
knew  they  would  have  to  wash  up.  "  No  gravy,  thank  you— oh  ! 
thank  you,  this  plate  will  do  quite  well  for  pudding,"  and  so  on. 

One  thing  puzzled  us— how  to  get  the  kitchen  floor  scrubbed. 
It  was  daily  getting  blacker,  and  although  the  men  declared  that  a 
clean  floor  up  country  was  an  unnecessary  luxury,  and  not  at  all  in 
place  in  a  kitchen,  I  felt  it  was  a  blot  on  my  household  arrange- 
ments.    So    I    resolved    to    enlist   the   services   of   an    old    Indian 
woman.      She   and  her  blind   husband,  both   riding  on   the   same 
horse,    came    over    from    their    Indian    camp  everv   morning,  and, 
tethering  their  cayuse  to  a  tree,  the  blind  man  and  his  clootchman 
would    sit   on    our   verandah    for   a    couple    of   hours.     He   would 
murmur    "  muck    a    muck "    (food),    and    then    "  mamook    wash," 
mamook  meaning  to  make  or  to  do.     So  one  morning  I  accosted 
him  with:  "How  much  clootchman  mamook  wash?"    He  understood 
quickly,  and,  after  speaking  in  his  native  tongue  to  his  wife,  he  said  : 
•'  Two  dollars  fifty,  muck  a  muck  (here  two  fingers  were  held  up), 
smoke."     2dols.  50  cents  a  day,  two  meals  and  tobacco,  was  a  high 
price  for  a  scrub,  but  after  a  little  bargaining  we  settled  it  for  2dols., 
and  the  clootchman  was  taken  into  the  kitchen  and  provided  with 
hot  water,  scrubbing  brush,  and   soap.     She  seated  herself  on  the 
floor,  and  proceeded  in  a  diffident  manner  to  scrub  a  square  foot 
or  so  in  front  of  her.     Then  she  rested,  took  out  a  clay  pipe,  and 
murmured  :    "  Smoke,  smoke."      So  that  she  might  be  assured  of 
our   goodwill  I   produced  tobacco,  whereu])on  she    shuffled   out   to 
her  brave,  filled  his  pipe,  and  then  returned  to  squat  near  the  spot 
she  fondly  believed  she  had  cleaned,  and  smoked  placidly.       It  was 
hours   befop"   that   little   liny  l)it    of  a  kitchen   was   scrubbed,  and 
although    perhaps    the  floor    was  a  little  cleaner,   it    was    so    tilled 
with    the    odour    of   smoke  and    Indian   that  the   last    state    of   the 
room    was    worse    than    the    first.       I    was    glad    to    turn    her   out 
with    her    money    and    her    food,    and    a    verv    emphatic     "  hvack 
klatawa,"  which  was  the  nearest  I  could  get  in  Chinook  to  get  out 
quick.     I  refused  the  services  of  "  mamook  wash,"  as  we  nicknamed 
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her,  when  she  offered  tliem  a  few  days  later  to  wash  clothes.  She 
stood  watching  me  with  longing  eyes,  and  1  had  to  give  her  a 
smoke  to  get  rid  of  her.  I  felt  that  even  the  men's  way  of  washing 
their  flannels  would  be  more  successful  than  any  the  old  "  clootch- 
man  "  would  be  likely  to  adopt.  Theirs  was  a  simple  method. 
They  would  put  their  flannel  shirts  into  the  river,  weight  them  with 
A  stone,  and  after  they  had  had  a  day's  soaking  they  were  hung  up 
to  dry. 

When  I  went  back  to  Victoria  the  second  time,  Gee  had  long 
gone  back  to  Hong  Kong.  He  had  written  to  me  twice  from 
there  ;  once  to  tell  me  that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  a  son, 
and  the  sicond  time  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
would  come  back  to  my  service.  To  this  he  answered  that  he  was 
going  to  stay  and  help  his  father  in  his  store  in  Hong  Kong,  so  I 
thought  that  I  would  try  a  white  servant.  I  advertised  for  a 
"  general,"  but  got  no  reply,  then  I  advertised  for  a  "help."  The 
nex*  day  a  nice-looking  girl,  becomingly  but  quietly  dressed, 
applied  for  the  place.  She  told  me  that  she  had  seen  my 
advertisement  for  a  general  servant,  but  she  was  not  going  to 
answer  that  kind  of  advertisement,  but  when  she  saw  my  last  she 
thought  that  she  would  come  round  and  have  a  look.  I  explained 
that  she  would  have  all  the  cooking  and  housework  to  do,  excepting 
the  nurseries,  and  a  good  deal  of  ironing.  Did  she  think  she  could 
do  it?  She  was  so  pretty  and  languid  and  lady-like,  that  I  felt  I 
could  never  ask  her  to  scrub  a  floor  and  clean  up.  "Yes,"  she 
would  do  everything,  or  rather  she  could  do  everything,  but  whether 
she  did  do  it  would  depend  entirely  on  what  I  did  myself.  "What 
part  of  the  work  do  you  do  ?  "  she  asked.  Although  somewhat 
taken  aback,  I  answered  as  deliberately  and  quietly  as  I  could  that 
I  had  a  great  amount  of  needlework  and  letter  writing,  and  many 
social  duties,  and  a  great  deal  of  necessary  reading  to  get  through. 
In  fact  'f  she  only  left  off  being  busy  when  I  did,  she  would  have  a 
hard  time.  I  fully  expected  to  see  her  depart  at  once,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  she  rose  from  her  chair  with  dignity,  and  said,  "  Wat,  1 
reckon  we'll  suit  each  other,  shall  1  come  right  in  to-night  ?" 
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She  came  "  right  in,"  and  she  stayed  on  for  ten  months,  when 
she  went  the  way  of  all  fair  maids  out  West,  and  married.  She 
cooked  capitally,  and  did  all  the  rough  work  without  a  murmur,  and 
was  never  idle,  but  she  was  certainly  unconventional.  She  insisted 
on  "waiting  table"  at  breakfast  in  a  wrapper  and  curl  papers. 
When  I  gently  broke  it  to  her  that  my  husband  objected  to  this, 
she  remarked  that  she  considered  he  should  know  "  most  enough  of 
womenfolk  by  this  time  to  guess  that  they  couldn't  have  a  smart 
curled  bang  at  one  o'clock  if  the  hair  was  not  in  paper  all 
morning,"  but  she  supposed  he,  like  all  men,  would  want  his  own 
way,  and  she  didn't  mind  giving  in  to  his  fads.  So  the  curl  papers 
disappeared,  but  the  dressing-gown  was  never  discardtcl  until 
twelve  o'clock. 

Then  she  went  out  at  odd  times,  whenever  she  considered  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  at  her  work.  She  said  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  ask  for  permission  to  go  out,  and  she  ne\er 
meant  to.  Then  I  argued  that  even  my  husband  did  not  go  out  of 
the  house  without  informing  me  of  his  intention,  and  if  one  is  to 
manage  a  house,  one  must  know  the  movements  of  the  inmates; 
that  even  were  my  sister  staying  with  me,  she  would  consider  it 
rude  not  to  tell  me  when  she  intended  being  awav,  or  to  go  without 
asking  if  it  were  convenient.  "  Is  that  so?  Well,  I  see  the  reason 
of  that,  and  on  that  kind  of  footing  I  don't  mind  tellintr  vou  before- 
hand."     So  I  had  no  more  difficulty  on  that  stori'. 

One  day,  being  laid  up  with  bad  neuralgia  and  headache,  some 
callers  came,  and  my  husband  told  the  girl  to  say  I  was  not  at 
home.  After  they  had  gone  she  discovered  me  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa,  and  immediately  rusht'd  into  my  husband's  study  with  a, 
"  My,  what  a  corker  you  made  me  tell  ;  your  wifi'  was  all  the  time 
in  the  parlour." 

Her  "  best  man  "  used  to  fetch  her  with  a  buggv  and  pair  of 
horses  for  a  drive  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  When  she  was 
married  the  same  one  called,  and,  not  finding  her  in  the  kitchen, 
came  to  ask  me  where  she  was.  "  I  thought  you  had  married  her," 
was  my  answer.     "  She  left  here  to  be  married  some  days  ago,  and 
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my  nursf  went  to  the  wedding."  "  Married  !  "  exclaimed  he  with 
astonishment;  "well,  that  is  a  rum  go;  no,  ma'am,  she  did  not 
marry  me."  Asking  me  for  her  address,  which  I  luckily  couldn't 
give  him,  he  left  looking  much  grieved  and  upset.  Soon  after 
anoiher  man  came  with  the  same  inquiry,  who  used  very  strong 
language  on  receiving  the  surprising  news,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  engaged  to  her  for  some  time.  He  was  very  mad  about  it, 
and  left  swearing  bloodthirsty  revenge  on  the  faithless  one  and  her 
husband. 

The  day  she  left  me  she  appeared  in  a  pearl-grey  cashmere 
dress  of  the  latest  fashion,  with  a  picturesque  grey  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  white,  and  grey  ostrich  feathers  to  match.  This  was 
her  wedding  gown.  "  Well,  good-bve,  Mrs,  Grohman  ;  I  shoi'H  be 
real  sorry  to  go  if  it  was  not  to  be  married  ;  you've  suited  me 
better  than  anyone  I've  come  across  yet,  and  I  guess  I  was  as  well 
fixed  up  here  as  ever  1  was  in  my  life."  This  was  not  a  bad 
character  to  get  from  one's  servant ! 

Sometimes  one  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  occasional  "  char." 
She  was  very  occasional,  and  could  only  be  induced  to  come  as  a 
great  favour,  and  in  a  great  emergency,  and  then  she  would  appear 
in  a  flowered  cretonne  gown,  and  a  hat  much  trimmed  with  white 
and  blue  ostrich  feathers.  This  hat  was  a  lixture  on  her  head  ;  it 
was  never  moved  whatever  work  she  was  doi  ig.  It  was  funny  to 
see  her  blacking  grates  and  scrubbing  floors  with  this  headgear. 
She  informed  nurse  that  print  dresses  such  as  nurse  wore  were  not 
considered  of  any  account  in  British  Columbia,  and  that  if  she 
wished  to  be  visited  by  real  nice  people  she  must  give  up  those 
large  aprons  of  hers. 

Nurse  herself  was  a  tvpical  old  Elnglish  servant,  with  a  good 
hospital  training  added  to  her  other  virtues.  Nothing  daunted 
nurse,  she  was  ready  for  any  emergency  ;  and  w  hether  one  were 
camping  out  in  tents,  as  we  did  for  three  months  one  summer,  or 
whetluT  we  were  in  V'ictoria,  or  travelling  on  the  cars  or  on 
shipboard,  she  took  everything  quietly,  and  the  children  were 
looked   after    as    thoroughly    as    if    they    were    in    their    I£nglish 
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nurseries.     On  the  cars  she  made  friends  with  the  coloured  porters, 
who  would  appear  with  cans  of  hot  water  just  before  the  children's 
bed  time,  and  nurse,  tying  her  apron  round  her,  would  in  some  way 
manage  to  give  the  children  their  evening  baths  quite  comfortably 
in    those    small   inadequate  lavatories  reserved    for  women   on  the 
transcontinental  sleepers.      The  children's  hot  milk  and  beef  tea 
and  other  food  was  always  ready  for  them  at  the  right  time  ;  she 
had  a  thousand  little  ways  of  keeping  them  clean,   well  fed,  and 
amused  during  long  and  trying  journeys.     At  one-  time,  having  left 
the  two  children  with  their  grandparents,  intending  to  join  them  in 
the    autumn,    we    found    we    should    have    to    stay    the    winter    in 
Victoria.     We  wrote  to  nurse  to  bring  the  children,  aged  four  and 
three,  out  to  us,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  davs'  journey 
she  handed  us  the  babies  safe  and  sound,    with    the    comijlacent 
"  Here  we  are,   ma'am,"  as  if  she  had  merely  just  stepped  across 
the  street  with  tht;m  instead  of  having  brought  them  a  journey  of 
some  7000  miles. 
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NOTl-:    I. 

To  the  naturalist  the  folluwin-  ,„ore  scientifically  anange.l  svnonvniy  of 
the  Hitploccnis  will  afTorct  information  conccrnin.!,'  ihe  carlv  iiterature  of 
this  interesting  animal.  My  early  labours  in  this  ilirection  were  suhse.inentlv 
consitlerahly  au-mented  by  the  pen  of  the  well-known  American  naturalist- 
•sportsman.  .Mr.  (Jeo.  liird  Grinnell,  editor  of  Fon-s/  ami  S/nvm.  Not 
only  has  he  written  more  about  it  than  any  man  I  know  of,  but  he  is  ever 
ready  to  place  his  knowlceige  at  the  disposal  of  fellow  sp.jrlsmen.  'J'he 
following  synonymy  was  i.ublished  by  .Mr.  (irinnell  in  Fons!  ami  Slnam 
of  Dec.  5,  1889: — 

Names  ok  the  White  (Joat. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  names  which  have  been  applied  bv  systematists 
to  the  white  jroat-antelope,  as  given  below,  will  serve  to  show  the  imcerlaintv 
which  e.visted  in  the  minds  ..f  the  earlier  writers  as  to  the  systematic  place 
^vlnch  this  animal  should  occu|.y.  The  reason  for  this  ignorance  is  not 
far  to  seek  when  we  consider  the  very  slight  material  which  was  at  their 
disposal. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  who  brought  home  from  their  expedition  a  hunter's 
skin,  speak  of  the  animal  as  a  sheep.  Ord,  who  described  it  from  this 
same  meagre  material,  followed  them,  and  placed  it  in  the  genus  (his 
l)erhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  pelage  of  his  si)cc'imen  was  in 
l)art  woolly. 

M.  de  niainville.  however,  who  saw  the  complele  specimen  in  the 
museum  of  the  Linnean  Society,  recognised  its  true  afliniiies,  and  in  his 
descrii)tion  assigned  it  to  the  genus  Aulih,pe,  anil  t(j  ihe  sub-genus 
Rupkapra.  thus  placing  it  near  the  chamois.  A  vear  or  tw(/"' later 
Rafinesque  characterisetl  very  imperfectly  the  genus  Mazam,,,  in  which'  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  group  this  anteloi.e,  the  pronghorn,  and  one  or 
two  species  of  deer  which  can  probably  never  be  identified.  He  stated 
that  the  white  antelope  and  another  species   in  this  genus  would  j-robably 
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be  ffiuiul  to  represcnl  a  new  ^noup,  which  ho  called  Oreamnos*  ami 
announced  lliat  this  f^roiil'  wonld  he  fnlly  described  in  a  forlhconiinj,'  work, 
which,  however,  was  never  fi;iven  to  the  world. 

A  little  later,  in  1S22,  came  Hamilton  Smith's  excellent  description  in 
the  Linnean  'J'ransactions.  accompanied  hva  tigure  which,  so  far  as  1  know, 
is  to-day  much  the  most  life-like  and  the  best  that  has  been  published. 
Smith  had  before  him  a  complete  specimen  of  .}fiizamn  mouttina,  and  thus 
avoided  some  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  American  writers.  lie 
regarded  the  animal  as  an  antelope. 

-Misled  by  the  fad  that  the  white  aniehjpc  lives  among  the  rocks  and 
has  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  chin,  Harlan  and  (iodman  called  it  a  goat  {Capra), 
as  did  also  Richardson  in  iS2(j,  Baird  in  1H52,  Audubon  and  Bachman  in 
1853.  and  the  Prince  of  Wied  in  iSf)2.  while  Fischer,  who  in  iS2(;  (luoted 
from  Desmoulins  (l)ictionnaire  Classicpie  d'llistoire  Xaturellei,  throws 
iloubt  upon  this  generic  reference  by  writing  Ciifiiii  (.-')  columliiiuhi. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Liiben  should  have  remarked  in  his  Siiugethiero 
that  it  is  dithcult  from  the  descriptions  to  know  whether  this  is  an  antelope 


In  1827  Hamilton  Smith  formeil  the  sub-genus  ,J/)/«£(V7/.f,  which  was 
adojjted  by  Turner  in  1850,  by  Richardson  in  1852,  and  in  this  country  by 
Haird  in  i8-;7.  by  C'oues  and  Yarrow  in  their  excellent  Report  of  the 
Zoology  of  the  Surveys  West  of  the  looth  Meridian,  and  generally  in  the 
Government  rejjorts.  Ralinesque's  name  Mazaiihi  was  revived  in  185a 
by  J.  I'".,  (iray  in  the  Knowsley  Menagerie,  in  his  pa|)er  in  the  Proceeilings 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  in  his  \arious  catalogues  ilown  to  1873,  and 
was  then  laid  aside  until  brought  up  by  Dr.  (Jill  in  hi.^;  catalogue  of  the 
"  Collection  to  Illustrate  the  Animal  Resources  of  the  United  States,  " 
whicli  is  a  "List  of  the  Principal  Useful  or  Injurious  ]\laminals,"  a  paper 
published  in  connection  with  the  Centennial  Kxliibition  in  1876. 

The  generic  name  Ophjcerus,  proposed  by  Haldeman  in  1842  ( Proc. 
Phil.  Acad.  Sci.,  i)p.  187-188),  to  take  the  i)lace  of  Mazamn,  oidy  needs  to 
be  alluded  to,  to  say  that  it  evidently  has  no  connection  with  the  species 
under  consideration.  To  what  use  of  the  term  MaZiima  he  referred  seems 
uncertain,  but  that  it  was  not  to  the  white  antelope  is  made  eviilent  by  the 
reason  ailvanced  for  the  adoption  of  the  name  OpLuerus  instead  of 
MiiZtuiia,  "  this  latter]  name  having  been  preajjplied  to  Oris  or  Capia 
ni'in/aitii,  Ord,  by  Ralinescjue." 

Almost  as  many  specific  as  generic  names  have  been  given  to  this 
animal.     Onl,  translating  the  English  name  given  it  by  the  explorers  who 
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reported  it  to  liim,  ciiUecl  it  m"n/ii>i,t,  and  this  name,  li.ivin;,'  priority,  must 
stand. 

There  seems  to  l)e  no  doiiKt  that  Katines(|iie's  jj;enus  J/i/ci/w.j  should 
be  adopted  for  this  animal.  It  is  true  that  no  less  an  autliority  lliaii  the 
late  lamented  Baird  e.xpressed  in  most  unmistakable  terms  the  opinion  that 
this  name  "  is  utterly  inadmissible  as  a  genus  of  mammals,"  but  this  was 
written  more  tlian  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  may  doubt  if  he  would  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  same  way  if  he  were  alive  to-day.  in  his  article  (Pacific 
K.  R.  Re|)orts,  1H57,  p.  665)  on  the  genus  Anlilncapra  he  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  generic  name  of  Mazama,  as  established  by  Kafinesiiue,  II.,  1817,  44, 
has  been  (pioted  by  some  authors  for  the  American  antelope,  as  well  as  for 
the  mountain  goal  and  the  smaller  deer.  An  examination  of  his  diagnosis 
will  show  very  satisfactorily  that  the  name  cannot  l)e  used  at  all,  on  account 
of  its  embracing  too  many  incongruous  elements,  as  follows  : 

Ma/.ama.  height  front  leelh  on  the  lower  jaw,  none  in  the  upper,  no  c.inine 
tcL'lh,  grinders  truniated  ;  he.id  with  solid,  simple,  str.iight  round  and  per- 
iii.incnt  h'Tiis,  uncovered  by  a  skin  ;  neck  and  legs  not  \ery  long,  cloven  hoof. 
'r.iil  short.  ()l)s.  'I'his  genus  differs  from  Cerviis  by  liaxiiig  simple  pernianeiit 
horns,  from  the  genus  Girnffn  by  not  h.iving  a  skin  over  the  horns,  nor  a  long- 
neck  and  from  the  genus  Gazella  by  its  horns  not  being  hollow.  It  belongs  to 
the  f.'iinily  Riiiiiiiuditi,  sub-family  Stcirocerin,  next  to  the  genus  Giniff'ii.  It 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  .\merica,  and  contains  many  species  which  had  been 
taken  for  deer,  sheep,  antelopes,  iVc. 

MnsiiiiKi  tciiKi,  kaf. — \'ellow-brown  above,  white  bene.itli.  I  lornscvlindric.il, 
straight  and  smooth.     This  is  the  Tciiuimiizninc  of  Mexico. 

MiiziiiiKi  (/(irsiita,  Raf. — Entirely  white  and  woolly,  .1  tn.ine  along  the  neck 
.ind  back  ;  horns  conical,  subulate,  .acute,  slightly  curved  backw.ird,  b.ise  rough. 
Obs.  This  animal  h.is  been  c.iiied  Oris  iiioiitaiia  by  Ord,  but  the  genus  (hix, 
or  r.alher  Aries,  has  hollow  and  flat  horns,  iVe. 

MazaiiKi  scricca,  Raf.  —White  with  long  silky  hair,  no  m.inc,  \c.  This  is 
the  Kiipicapra  <uiicriciiii(i  of  Mi.iinvilie,  but  he  has  not  .iseert.iined  the  horns 
to  be  hollow. 

"  Were  the  genus  Mii:<inui  less  decided  in  its  expressions,  it  might  be 
taken  for  either  the  antelope  or  mountain  goat  (belter  the  latter),  but 
when  we  are  positively  assured  that  it  differs  from  the  antel()|)e  in  having 
solid  horns,  and  from  tiie  deer  merely  in  the  horns  being  simple  and 
permanent,  instead  of  branched  and  deciduous,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  expunge  the  name  from  the  systems  until  we  lind  an  animal  with 
horns  like  the  giraffe,  only  much  longer,  and  not  covered  by  a  skin." 

Kxcepl  in  respect  to  its  so-calleil  solid  horns.  Rafmesque's  diagnosis 
of  the  genus  Mazama  agrees  sunicienlly  well  with  the  characters  of  the 
white   antelope  to  be  applied   to  it,  and  the  whole  ipiestion  as  to  whether 
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this  .ir^'in-'iic  name  should  or  slioiilil  not  he  I'lnployid  seems  to  turn  on  what 
that  autlior  inicndcil  to  imply  i)\  the  iisi;  of  tiie  term  solid  iiorns. 

It  has  lieen  sugifoieil  to  me  in  convtT.salion  by  tiiai  eminent  naturalist 
Dr.  'I'heo.  (iill.  that  Kaliiies(|ue's  idea  of  wlial  (.oiisiiiutes  solid  horns  was 
not  what  we  nndersiaiul  by  the  same  term  to-day,  and  that  the  a^jreement 
of  the  oilier  characters  Lciveii  with  those  of  liie  while  antelope  and  the 
doubt  as  to  ihe  sense  in  which  Ralincsiiue  used  the  term  solid  justify 
us  in  eniployiiifj;  this  t^eiieric  name. 

It  is  jjerfecily  clear  that  Kalinesiiue  intended  his  description  of  Mazixiini 
ilmsaLi  and  sninn  to  apply  to  the  while  antelope  and  to  no  other  animal. 
Of  this  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt.  The  animal  is  iilentilied  beyond  a 
perad\enlure.  Tiiis  beiuij  the  case,  anil  M,Kiini,t  beinj;  the  earliest 
.Ufencric  name  a|>|)lied  to  it.  it  should  be  retained,  and  the  while  antelope 
becomes  .l/iizii/uii  /ii<>n/iiiiii  lOrdi,  (Iill. 

The  local  names  in  use  for  this  species  and  those  ajiplied  to  it  by 
various  authors  are  numerous.  The  oUler  writers  called  it  mountain  sheej). 
Rocky  .Mountain  ,i{oat,  and  while  ^oat.  aiul  these  names  still  obtain  in 
various  localities  where  it  is  founil.  On  the  e.istern  Hanks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  j^^enerally  in  the  United  Stales  it  is  ccjmmonly  called  "i^oat" 
or  "white  ,!,^oat  "  ;  but  anioni;  the  Canadian  Indians,  who  speak  a  little 
Kn.u:lish,  it  is  more  often  s|)oken  of  as  "sheep."  and  this  term  is  universal 
among  the  Indians,  and  nearly  so  anions;  the  while  |)o|)ulation,  of  the 
noiih-wesl  cf)asi  throui^h  \\'ashint,'ton  and  Uritish  ('oluml)ia  to  .\Iaska.  In 
south-western  .Montana,  in  |)arts  of  Idaho,  in  eastern  falifornia,  and  perhaps 
in  other  jjlaccs,  it  is  sometimes  known  as  "ibex,"  a  name  which  is  also 
often  aiijjlied  to  the  two  or  three-year-old  male  of  the  mountain  sheeji 
iOr'i.t  t(iiu)(l(iisis\.  Lewis  and  Clark  stale  that  the  Indians  s|)oke  of  the 
while  aiUelope  as  "  white  buffalo."  .Mackenzie.  accordin.vMo  Richardson, 
says  that  his  Indians  desiij;nated  Otis  carnhkiisis  by  the  same  name,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  reference  may  have  re.'.'i  •  been  to  Mdzainn,  to  which 
such  a  name  would  be  especially  applicable,  as  ,vill  be  recoij;nised  by  any 
one  who  has  had  ample  opporiunily  of  ol'ver'- ini,^  these  hij,di-shouldered 
rock  climbers. 

Most  of  the  Indian  names  f(jr  Miizama  in.<iitaihu  so  far  as  I  have  l)een 
able  lo  .ualher  them  and  to  learn  their  sit^nilicance.  have  reference  to  its 
colour;  thus  the  Blackfool  name  Apoh'-mah-kei-kin,!a  appears  to  mean 
"white  head,'  the  Cree  name  is  ff'(^-/l(7-/^X'.  which  sij,niilies  "  white  deer." 
The  Indians  of  Uritish  Columbia,  as  stated,  call  it  "sheep,  '  and  where  the 
bif!:horn  I  Oris  camuknsis)  also  occurs,  the  former  is  known  as  7\iculp 
sheep  (white  sheej)),  and  the  latter  as  Klale  sheep  (black  or  dark  sheep). 
Hoth  these  adjectives  are  from  the   Ciiinook  jarj^on.      The  Squawmisht 
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Indians  of  Wasliin^'ton  and  Hrilisli  Colmnliia  call  tiie  wliiit'  aniclopo 
llnhhsolkeu.  Tlio  meaning  of  lliis  name  is  unknown  to  mc.  'I'lic  name 
Kwluiit-lu,  ^'ivcn  tliis  species  hv  tlic  Coniox  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island, 
signifies  ■'very  wiiile,"  while  MuUukhlhni\  as  it  is  called  by  those  of 
Seymour  Narrows,  means  •white  beast.  " 

As  the  local  names  are  all  misleading,  for  tiie  reason  that  the  animal  isi 
neither  a  sheep  nor  a  goat,  nor  an  ibex,  it  is  a  pity  that  some  one  of  those 
employed  in  the  books  could  not  come  into  general  use,  for  iw(j  or  three 
of  ihen\  are  very  striking  and  characteristic.  Schreber's  name,  "  wool 
antelope."  is  one  of  these,  so  is  "  white  antelope,"  "  mountain  antelope," 
and  others.  Urelnn  calls  it  "snow  goat,"  "  white  goat,"  and  "mountain 
goat." 

In  the  synonomy  set  ilown  below  I  canncjt  hope  to  have  given  all  the 
references  to  this  remarkable  animal.  My  opportunities  for  consulting  any 
satisfactory  zoological  li'irary  have  been  very  limited,  confined  in  fact  to  a 
very  few  hours  spent  in  Washington  libraries  during  two  brief  visits  within 
the  last  year,  and  while  I  have  turned  over  many  books  in  my  efforts  to  get 
all  the  references  possible,  \et  I  have  been  wholly  unable  t(i  go  into  the 
bibliograi)hy  of  this  sjiecies  with  that  thoroughness  which  the  subject 
deserves.  I  am  esi)ecially  conscious  that  I  have  failed  to  record  any 
considerable  part  of  the  references  to  this  antelope  which  are  scattered 
through  the  fugitive  literature  of  sport.  If  those  who  see  this  ])a|)er  and 
who  notice  these  oniis>ions  will  kindly  call  my  alleniion  to  them,  1  shall  be 
greatly  indebted,  and  such  references  will  be  supplied  if  this  and  the 
succeeding  |)apers  on  this  subject  should  a])pear  worthy  later  to  be 
jiublished  in  more  permanent  form. 

I  wi>h  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  C.  Ilart  Merriam,  the 
acconii)lished  chief  of  the  Hureau  of  Kconomic  Ornithology  of  the 
Deparinient  of  Agricultuie,  who  has  kindly  lookeil  over  ni\'  sviKjnyniy.  and 
has  verilied  a  number  of  references  which  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
myself. 

SVNO.N^MV    HI'    .Maza.ma    .MmNTANA. 

Ovis  iiKiiifd/Ki,  i)n\,  ( "lutliiic's  (ieography  1  _'(!  Am.  cd.)  11  ,  iSi^,  pp.  _>().'  and 
_V>i). — jnurn.  Acid.  N.it.  Sci.,  IMiil.,  1.,  i,  1S17,  pp.  S-ij.-  Journ.  de 
Phys.,  Ixxxv.,  1.S17,  |).  ,^,^,V — 'i'ilkifh's  Pliil.  M.ig.,  lii,  iSiS,  pp.  ,S.ii, 
tig.  of  horn. 

Aiifilof't'  {h'lipin-f'rd)  n/iierioiiiit,  MI;iinvillc,  Nouv.  Hull.  Soc.  I'hiloni.,  lSi(), 
pp.  7,^  .111(1  Si  I. 

MiiZiiiiia  serifca  ;nid  i/orsatii,  K.if.  .\m.  .Monthly  M.ig.,  M.,  I1H17,  p.  44. 

RtiMcdpi-ii  iiiiirn'ciuiii,  Drd,  journ.  de  Phys.,  Ixxxvii.,  pp.  14()-I55,  P.iris, 
iSiS. 

Anfi/dpr  iifurriiiiii,',  Desmarest  .M;uiini..  II..  iSj2,  p.  47,S. 
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Aiitilupc  liun[t,vni,  C.  Hani.  Smith,  Linn.  Trans.,  XIII.,  i8j.>,  p.  ,58,  pi.  IV. — 
Boston  Journal  F^hilos.  and  Arts.  Vol.  1.,  i8-'4,  pp.  ;,38-4()  (Reprint 
from  Linn.  Trans.). — Isis  von  Oken,  1820,  col.  (jf)  7. — (Jrirf.  t'uv.  IV., 
i8_>7,  pp.  28(1-9  (plate),  l.iiben,  .NaturgcschichtL'  dcr  .S;iugethiert, 
1848,  p.  7(j().  (liebel,  S/iugcthiLTC,  1855,  p.  ,^03. — Wagner  in  Sclireb. 
SiiugethiL-re,  I.,  1855,  4(10. 

Capra  iiiuiifiuiii,  Harlan  Faun.  .\m.,  1825,  p.  253,  fig.  of  horn,  (jodman  Am. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  325  (plate). — Harlan  .\led.  and  Fhys. 
Kcsearches,  Phil.  1835,  pp.  f>3-')7  (figure). — Sunduv.ill  Kong.  Svensk. 
X'etens  Handl.  for  1844. — Archiv  Skand.  Beit.  II.,  1850,  p.  279. 

Aiitilo[>e  (A/>l()renis)  /(uiii,vni,  C.  Hani.  Smith,  GrifT.  Cuv.,  V.,  1827,  p.  354. 

Antilope  {Aplocenis)  iiinztimn,  f.  Hani.  Smith,  (iriff.,  Caiv.,  V.,  1S27,  p.  354. 

Aiifi/ope  ItiiKifii,  C.  Ham.  Smith,  I'eiuss.  Bull.  Sci.  Nat.,  Paris,  1824,  p.  375 
ifroin  Linn.  Trans.). — Lesson.  Man.  de  Mamm.ilogie,  Paris,  1827,  p. 
388. — Bennett,  Cat.  Mam.  Zool.  Soc.  1828,  14  fig.,  and  1829,  18  fig. 

Ciipni  colli iiibitnui,  Desmoulins  Diet.  Classique  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  HI., 
pp.  580-1. 

Cdpni  (.■')  colli iiihiaiia,  Fischer,  .Synopsis  Mamm.,  1829,  p.  487. 

Aplocenis,  Swains.  .Nat.  Hist,  and  Classif.  Ouad.,  London,  1835,  380. — Brehm, 
Thierleben.  Siiugethiere,  III.,  p.  335. 

Miisiiiiiii.  D'Orbigny,  Diet.  L'niv.  D'Hist.  .Nat.,  Paris,  1846,  40. 

Antilopc  {lliiploccriis)  lanii^cni,  Wagner,  Suppl.  Schreb.  Saugelhiere,  1843, 
p.  462. 

Aplocenis  luiiiirero,  J.  Wilson,  I'jicyc.  Brit.,  \TII.  ed.  .XIV.,  211,  1857. 

Ciipni  iiiiicriciiiiii,  Rich.  !•".  Bor.  Am.,  I.,  1829,  p.  268,  plate  XXI 1. — Ogilby 
Proc.  Zool.  .Soc,  I\'.,  1836.  p.  137. — Richardson,  J.  Report  on  .N.  .\. 
Zool.,  Repiirt  of  Sixth  Meeting  Brit,  .\ssoc.  Adv.  Sci.  for  1830,  Vol.  V., 
;S37,  p.  161.— Baird,  Rep.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  .Agricultural  for  1851  (1852), 
pp.  120-121.  (plate  from  Rich.). — .\ud.  and  Bach.,  Viv.  Ouad.  N.  .\m., 
\'ol.  III.,  1853,  p.  128,  pi.  cxxviii. — .Maximilian  zu  Wied,  Reise  in 
.Nord  .\merika  Siiugethiere,  Berlin,  1862,  p.  231. 

Copni  Idiiii^crn,  Schinz,  S;iugethiere,  1845,  IL,  pp.  4()8-<). 

Miiziiiiiii  (iiiicriciiiiii,  Gray,  Knowsley  Men.igeric,  1830,  p.  19.-  Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
l.ond.,  XVIII.,   1850,  p.  I3().     Ibid.  Cat.  Bones  of  .Mam.,  Brit.  Mus., 

24,   London,   i8(>2. -Ibid.  Cat.  Rum.  .Mam.,  41,  London,  1872. — Ibid. 

ILuid  list   Kdent.,  'i'hick-skinned  and  Rum.   Mam.,   Brit.   .Mus.,  iii, 
London,  187;^. 

Aplocenis  iiiiwriciiiiiis,  Turner,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  l.ond.,  .XVIII. ,  1850,  p.  174. 
(Meeting  misdated  July  (j,  1851,  instead  of  1851).) 

Aplocenis  iihiiifiiiiiis,  Rich.  Zool.  of  Herald;  I'ossil  .M.immals,  1 1.,  1852, 
pp.  viii.+  l3l-8,  plates  X\'I.-.\IX.  (CJsteological).  Baird,  Cit.  N.  .\. 
M.un.,  chieHv  in  Smiths.  In>t.,  Wash.,  1837,  p.  K)  |  =  p.  xl\i.,  Vol. 
VIII.  P.ic  R.R.  Repts.  I  Ibid.  P.ic.  R.R.  Rep.,  Vol.  VIIL,  pp.  ()71- 
072,  Wash.  1837.— Suckley,  I'.S.  P.  R.R.  h'.xp.  ;uul  Surv.  47th  P.ir., 
Vol.  NIL,  Part  II. ,  .No.  2,  (h.ip.  II. ,  p.  Kit),  W.ishington,  i8()o.  - 
Gibbs  and  .Suckley,  I'.S.  P.  R.R.  l-ixp.  ;uid  Surv.,  47th  Par., 
\'ol.  .NIL,   P.irt    11.,   No.   2,    C'h.ip.    III.,    pp.    13(1-137,   Washington, 
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iS()().— Ross,  (an.  Nat.  and  Ccol.,  \'l.,  i>Sf)i,  pp.  44(,.44i.  |M,rbcs, 
Prize  Kssay,  N'ancoiiver  Island,  Resources  and  ('apal)ililios,  cVc. 
rX'iitoriaj,  i8()j,  App.,  p.  11.— Ajrric.  Rep.,  Wash.,  iW)S,  p.  218 
(plate).— Macoun,  Rep.  of  Sol.  Com.  of  Sen.  on  C.reat  .Mackenzie 
Masin.  Ottawa,  iSS.S,  p.  jr),v— Shields.  Cruisinirs  in  the  t'ascades, 
Chicajfo,  l.S>S(),  p.  2,^). 
■ocei-iis  inoiitiiiiiis,  Maird,  .\.  J.  Sei.  .X.WI.,  185.S,  p.  145.— Mower  and 
Carson,  Cat.  Oste.  \'ert.  An.  .Mus.  R.  C.  Surg.,  II.,  p.  .>57,  London, 
1S.S4.  Hell,  Froc.  Zool.  Soe.,  p.  579,  1HS7.— I.oder,  Proc.  Zool.  See, 
p.  5S,  1889. 


Aploceras  iiioiitujiiis,  Cooper.  .\m.  N.it.  II. 
Aplorenis   ro/iiiii/i 


pp.  5,v-8,  iSrx)  ( 1868-9). 


•enis   toliniibiiinus,  Cones  and  N'arrow   Rep.    h:xp.    and    Surv.    West   of 


Kioth    .Meridian,    \'ol.   \'.,    Zool.    Chan.   II 


Mall 


p.  ()8,    Wash.,    1875. — 
)ck's  Sportsiiiini's  Gazi'ttc,  p.  40,  New  York,  1877. — "  .Mowitch  " 


Hnph) 


pseudonym,  J.  C.  Hughes),  Forest  niul  Str 


XIII.,  (jjf),  1871). 


'ocerus  Idiiiircr,  A.  W. ,  Kncyc.  Mrit.,  I.\.  ed.,  N'ol.  II.,  1878, 

Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  Boston,  1884,  \'ol.  \'.,  p.  ;543. 


p.  KiJ. — 


Mozamn  iitoiitinid,  Gill,  Internal.  Exhib.,  List  of  I'seful  or  Inj 


Wash.    1870.     Goode,    Mull.    I'.S.  -N; 


•M 


uTimals 


p.    7- — 'I'riiL'.    Proc.    N.it.    .Mus.  List  of   .Mammals,   & 


t.  .Mus.,  14,  Wash.,  1879, 


c,    Washinj^ton, 


1884,  p.  8.— .Mien,  Rep.  Hxp.  to  Copper  Tan.uia  ,ind  Kosukuk  Riven 


Wash. 


1887,  p.    1511. — Grinnc 


M 


Shufeldt,  ibid.  X.X.X.,  472. 


•st  dill/  St  renin,    X.X.X. 


Rocky  Jloiiiifdiii  S/ifcf,  Jameson,  Trans.  Wern.  Soc.  of  lulin.,  Xol.  HI.,  p.  i,(i() 
.Uoiii/fdiii  S/ur/i.    Lewis  ;md   Cl.irk,    Kxped.    to   Rocky  .Mountains   .ind  I'.icifii 

Coast,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  149  and  169,  Phil,  and  .X.  \'.  1814. 
Rocky  Moiiiitdin   (hxit,  Lord,   Student  and   Intellect.     \'ol.  L,  i8()8, 

(coloured  plate  I. — liaird,  .Xyricultural  Report,   Wash.,  1868, 


.'19. 


-.Merrill,  Proc.    I'.S.   .Xat.  .Mus.,  W.ish.,    1870,  II 


pp.  14--' I. 
pp.   J18- 


Mendire,  Forest  niii/  Sti 


PP 


.lA 


".<■ 


1884,  X.XIX.,  i( 


X.\I\',,  84.-"Ii.,illie-C;r(ilim,in,   Cciitiirv 


Mountain    (nuit,  Wood,    in    Wayne's    I'lnir  Ye.irs  in  Brit.  Col.  ,ind  \' 


Isl.,   Londi 


r8f).'. 


p.   417, 


-iiatt\ 


'•(  -est  dill 


i  St  I 


X. 


har 

Ibid.    X\'II1.,    187.— ■■  S.'lk.  I 


Ibid.  X\"L,()4-,v— Ii-,d.  X\'Ii.,44,v— r.S..\. 


•iiiCDUVer 
4-'  I  .— 


I  pseudonym. 


( pseudon\'m  1, 
.     A.     IJaillie- 


Grohman  I,  /'Vi7(i'  iLnndoii),   I..X.,  408. — h'.innin,    /• 


W 


'orcst  ami  Sti 


XX.,     J..J- 
( erroneous  I. 


-Ibid,     X.XIW,     (.-'.— (;.irman.      Ibid.     X.XIW,      ij; 


-W.  N.  li. 


Ibid.  XXIV.,  us—K^'cd.  Ibid.  XX\'. 


44.— W.  M.  .\.,    Ibid.  XX\  III.,  is.V 
Carlini,  Ibid.  .X.XX.,  |,^ii. 
JV/iifc  Gout,  Geo.  II.  Wyman,   Forest  diiit  Str 
T.'5      volume   wronjrly    pajrcd 


X 


ic.i       ipseuilonvm, 


XIII 


XII, 

r 


,Si>7- 


w.  I-:. 


\bv 


.B( 


X\  111, 


'4.S- 


.Mesatchie 


L'Ud 


Bendi 


I  pseudonym  1, 


Hufrhes,    Ibid.  XX I  \" 


ionym  1    Ibid.  .X.XII  I..  4: 


!.  -Baillie-(Jrohmap,    Ibid.  .XX I  \'.,  4(18. 
Grifhn,   Ibid.  .X.XW,  8.>.— I-annin,   Ibid.  X.XW,  \^.\.     Hutrhcs,  Ibid. 


XXV 

4()j 


-!• 


Griffin.   Ibid.  .XX\' 
Ibid.  XX\IH.,  W. 


Schultz,  Ibid.  XX\"1|.,   ^4; 
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Aiitcliipi'  Gonf,  Haillie-Cirohinan,  fon'sf  <iii(f  Sfri'tiiii,  X.W'.,  22^. 

"  S/ifcp  "  of  tlio  I'acific  ('i)ast  Indians,  and  generally  of  the  white  population  of 
western  liritish  (olunibia  and  northern  Washington;  also,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  Indians  and  whites  of  the  northern  Kockj'  Mountains. 

•'  [hex"  of  the  whites  in  certain  parts  of  Montana,  Idaho,  .uul  Cilifornia. 

Apiili'-iiinh-kce-kiiiiiii  of  the  lil.ickfoot  Indians. 

IVii-pii-fik  of  the  C'ree  lndi.'ins. 

K'lvlidit-lii  of  the  Partlagc,  or  C'omox,  Indians  of  X'ancouvcr  Island,  Mritish 
Columbi.'i. 

Miilliiklitlnw  of  the  N'oUwiltulth  or  Seymour  .V.irrows  i  |i.  (.1  Indians. 

Hohli-solkt'ii  of  the  Squawniisht  Indians  of  south-western  liritish  Columbia. 

Shoi:;kIili't  of  the  Similkameen  Indians. 

P'kd'/ftkdl  of  the  I-'t.  Hope,  B,  C".  (  h'r.iser  Kiveri  Indians. 

Matff  of  the  'I'simpsheans  ( I'"ort  Simpson,  H.  ('.  1  Indians. 

Milt  of  the  SUidigate  Indians  of  the  north-west  coast. 

T(iiii/p  S/ur/t  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 

iLi.rsTR.vnoN  :  Partington's  Mrit.  Cydopa-dia  N.it.  Hist.,  \'ol.  II.,  iS,V>.  tig. 
facing  p.  (■)I4.  (This  figure  (slightly  modified  from  l.andsecr's  in 
Kichardson's  h'auna  Horeali-.Xmeric.ina  1  is  one  of  several  on  the  s.im'.' 
page,  illustrating  the  article  "  Cio.it."  I5ut  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  Rocky  .Mount.iin  Coat  in  the  text.] 


■     II 


NOTl'.    II. 


h      i 


Thk  Jonks'   i5iiiAi.()   Ranch. 

The  foUo-viiii:;  iftsrripiioii  of  the  ymns'  huljolo  '' ranch'  ivas  irrit/tii  and 
published  in  an  American  jnunial  he/'ire  the  es/ahlishnienl  iras  dispose, f 
of.  As  the  precise  locality  has  not  much  to  do  ivilh  ihe  experiment,  f 
have  thought  it  hctter  to  leaTe  the  description  i/v  //  stood. 

FiVK  miles  west  fr(jni  the  cily  of  ( )tiiiiiKi,  Nob.,  grazing  over  ;t  inagnilicent 
rolling  jjrairie,  may  he  seen  these  days  a  Iienl  of  strange  looking  animals. 
A  barbed  wire  fence  limits  their  wamlerings.  and  a  group  of  whooping 
cowboys,  mounteil  on  branded  ponies,  romuls  them  up  morning  and  night 
into  a  corral,  wliere  the  cinious  are  permitteii  to  view  ihem  at  25  cents  a 
pee).. 
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I  hey  are  Amencan  bison,  curiosities  even   in  this  Western  city  and  on 
ti.ese  hills,  winch,  onlv  a  few  years  a.-o.  shook  will,  i|,e  trea.!  of  the  mi<rhtv 
armies  of  their  ancestors.     What  nia-nilicent  monsters  thev  are.  and  how 
grandly  they  loom  up  over  their  pmiy  Isindred  on  the  nei-hl.oiuin-  lulls 
the  domestic  cattle!  '  ' 

There  are  sixty  in  the  herd,  and  Jumho  is  the  monarch.  Plainsmen 
who  have  slauurhtered  his  kinsmen  by  the  hundre.l  sav  thev  never  saw  a  finer 
animal.  F[e  wei.irhs  ^ooolb. ;  his  brown  beard  nearlv  sweeps  the  -ronn.l  • 
his  stron^rhlack  horns  are  almost  lost  in  a  mx,i,M,ificent  crest  of  silkv  brown' 


hai 
nici 


aiK 


liis  shoulders  are  level  with  the  head  of  a  tall  man. 
is  almost  as  line  a  specimen,  but  tl 
;am  in  his  eye  which  jirevenisa  verv  clos 


k,    as  he  is  called. 


Devilish 


lere  is  a  vicious 


years  aq:o  one  of  the  cowbov: 


ie  ins|)ection  of  his  points.     Four 


and  one   siidde 


came  a  little  too  near  this  tre 


•n    toss  of  the  massive   head  sent  the  cowl 


mendoiis  bruti 


where  there  are  not  su|iposcd  to  be  buffa! 
'i  Ids  is  the  C.  J.  [ones    herd  of  buff 
remnants  of  the  millions  that  on 


)oy  to  the  countrv 


oes. 


the  on 


ilv  I 


lo'ie 


of  tht 


The  dis.irraceful  storv  of  th 


perpetuation  of  the  spec 


aloes,   one  of  the  few  melanchf)lv 
ce  swarmed  over  the  plains,  and  almost 


les. 


10  parallel  in  the  historv 


Fort 


e  extermination  of  tlie  .\mericin    I 
of  ,irame  slaunhtir. 
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Yellowstone  Park.  I'licre  may  l)e  a  few  there  now,  Init  none  have  been 
seen  for  a  year  or  more,  and  tliey  are  siip])Ose(l  to  have  been  killed  off. 

Besides  ti)e  Omaha  herd  there  are  a  few  others  in  captivity,  some  kept 
for  breedinjj:  purposes  and  others  toi  ^xiiil)ition.  Mr.  Charles  Allard,  in 
the  Flathead  Indian  reservation,  Montana,  has  thirty-seven  head.  Buffalo 
liill's  Wild  West  show  numbers  among  its  attractions  a  herd  f)f  thirteen 
buffaloes,  subject  to  so  many  dangers  from  ilisease  and  accitlent  that  very 
little  can  be  hoped  from  it  in  the  way  of  perpetuating  the  species. 
Mr.  Charles  Goodn'  -h'  of  Clarendon,  Tex.,  had  nine  head.  In  the 
Philade!j)hia    Zoologiv   i  'ens    there   are   eight.       In    Lincoln    Park, 

Chicago,  there  are  six  lu  ml  in  half  a  dozen  other  places  there  are 

held  groups  of  two  and  thre*,  aid  several  single  animals. 

With  the  Jones  henl  an  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  is  being  made 
to  save  the  s|)ecies  from  utter  extinction,  and  the  fact  that  the  animals 
may  be  domesticated  and  made  a  source  of  profit  has  also  been 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Jones  is  perfectly  v.ell  (]ualified  for  this  task.  He  was  in  the 
centre  of  distribution  of  the  great  southern  herd  from  1866  until  their  final 
disappearance,  and  was  by  prf)fession  a  buffalo  hunter.  When  the  great 
slaughter  began  in  187 1  he  was  emj)loyed  by  his  neighbours  to  shoot 
buffalo  at  50  cents  a  head,  and  they  would  follow  him  and  secure  the 
hides.  His  method  was  what  is  known  as  "still-hunting,"  and  he  has 
averaged  from  thirty  to  forty  head  a  day.  On  one  occasion  he  shot 
seventy-two  head  without  shifting  his  ground.  He  acknowledges  that  he 
was  frequently  ashamed  of  his  work,  but  with  the  whole  country  out 
hunting  he  diil  not  feel  like  missing  his  share.  In  1873  he  began  to 
realise  that  the  wholesale  slaughter  was  beginning  to  make  inroads  ujion 
what  then  appeared  an  inexhaustible  su])ply  of  game,  and  made  his  first 
eftorts  to  jireserve  the  si)ecies.  On  the  Solomon  river  in  Western  Kansas 
he  captured  seven  calves,  which  he  subsequently  sold.  He  went  on 
expedition;;  to  the  fast  receding  haiuits  of  the  animals  each  year  afterwards 
until  1888,  and  the  herd  now  at  Omaha  is  a  testimonial  to  his  courage, 
skill,  and  pluck  in  the  chase,  h'.very  one  of  the  adult  animals  was  run 
down,  lassoed,  and  lied  with  his  own  hands. 

His  last  and  greatest  feat  was  in  May.  1888.  There  was  known  to  be 
at  that  time  a  small  herd  in  the  uninhabited  "  panhandle  "'  of  Texas  which 
could  not  long  escajjc  tho  ritle.  With  an  elaborate  "outfit"  of  men, 
horses,  and  camp  e(iuipage,  .Mr.  Jones  started  from  Garden  City.  Kas.,  to 
capture  it.  For  forty-two  days  and  nights  the  parly  followed  the  animals 
across  the  .staked  plains  until  they  had  finally  lassoed  or  rounded  up  the  entire 
herd.     Only  buffalo  hunters  can  realise  what  such  an  achievement  means. 
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From  this  herd  "Buffalo  Jones  '  now  secures  three  or  four  full-blooded 
buffalo  calves  each  year,  and  a  number  of  half-breeds—-  catalo  -  he  calls 
them.  The  hybrid  product  of  the  buffalo  and  (Jallowav  cattle  is  a 
magnificent  animal.  Its  robe  is  nearly  black,  line  and  silkv  in  texture 
and  with  a  brilliant  lustre  characteristic  of  the  Galloway  "cattle.  For 
enough  of  one  of  these  robes  to  make  a  coat  f.ady  Foster,  wife  of 
Treasurer  Foster,  of  Canada,  once  offered  .Mr.  Jones  3oodols.,  .saying  she 
preferred  it  to  .seal. 

In  half  breeds  the  domestic  animal  seems  to  preilominate,  and  the 
casual  observer  might  not  notice  the  long  hair,  the  small  hump  at  the 
shoulders,  and  the  slight  shagginess  about  the  head.  These  catalo 
have  been  bred  back  until  they  were  only  one-sixteenth  domestic, 
when  even  his  trained  eye  could  see  no  difference  from  the  full-blooded 
buffalo. 

The  profits  of  buffalo  raising  are  considerable.  The  animal  feeds 
clieai)ly,  and  looks  after  himself  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  His  robe  alone 
IS  worth  the  price  of  two  good  bullocks.  In  domestication  1  is  meat  is 
equal  to  an_\-  range  beef.  One  gootl  aninial  will  vield  eac!;  year  fur 
sutricient  to  make  a  blanket.  A  ta.xidermisi  will  give  from  loodols.  to 
Soodols,  for  his  head,  and  if  .Air.  Joness  big  bull.  Jumbo,  were  i.ut  on  the 
market  he  would  bring  looodols. 

What  the  possibilities  of  domestication  maybe  are  vet  to  be  determined 
The  lw..l.ig  bulls  cf  the  Omaha  herd  are  driven  to  a  cart  bv  die  owner, 
and  when  ii  is  considereil  that  their  agility  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the' 
animals,  that  their  strength  is  tremendous,  and  thai  they  have  the  speed  of 
the  average  hor.se,  this  means  something.  This  novel  .Jiariot  team,  with 
perhai)s  the  whole  herd,  will  form  one  of  the  attractions  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

.Mr,  Jones  is  more  than  an  adveiilurer  or  a  spec  ulaior.  He  has  become 
an  enihusiasi  on  the  sul)ject  of  InilTaloes,  and  no  man  ever  rode 
hobby  more  honestly  „r  earnestly.  When  he  began  capturing  the.se 
animals  he  knew  no  more  of  their  peculiarities  than  other  "plains- 
men, but  his  association  with  them  has  tilled  him  with  a  love  for  the 
great  shaggy  brutes  and  a  7.va\  iuv  their  salvation  that  is  quite  sublime  in 
its  waw 

In  beginning  the  work  of  subjugation  pilchlorks  were  used  bv  men 
when  going  about  among  the  animals,  bm  the  l.iitTaloes  were  intelligent 
enough  to  comprehend  the  nature  f)f  the  sharp  tines,  and  when  the 
pitchforks  were  not  U)  be  seen  they  reasserted  their  majest\ .  .Mr.  Jones 
hit  upon  the  device  of  having  short  [.ieces  of  gaspipe  pIuLrued  at  either  end 
with  wood,  and  these  plugs  tilled  with  sharp  brads,     The.^e  weapons  were 
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carried  coiictialed,  and  when  the  animals  hecame  demonstralive  they  were 
jabbed  into  the  toiit,di  hides  or  Imrlcd  at  tiie  l)if,'  humps  with  all  the  force 
possii)le.  At  first  the  l)iirly  fellows  received  these  attacks  with  a  pained 
surprise,  but  in  time  they  apparently  concluded  that  these  mysterious  prods 
were  a  part  of  man  and  they  had  bette"  not  ])rovoke  attack.  At  any  rate, 
they  have  become  (|uite  docile  under  that  treatment.  Men  ^o  amonj;  them 
freely,  separatin.u;  them  or  drivint,'  them  about  as  readily  as  though  they 
were  so  many  cows. 

In  coimection  with  his  work  of  domestication  Mr.  Jones  has 
experimented  with  the  buffalo's  fur,  and  has  succeeded  m  makinj;  a  cloth 
as  fine  as  lamb's  wool.  Under  the  long  c()ar.se  hair  of  the  animal  is  a 
soft  fur  of  the  softness  of  swansdown.  When  the  hair  is  shed  in  the 
summer  the  uniler  fur  either  falls  off  or  is  plucked  by  band.  In  the  latter 
case  the  animals  are  tied,  and  the  more  unruly  are  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  their  legs  fastened  by  ropes  to  posts  fore  and  aft.  'riiere  are  ten  to 
twelve  jtouiuls  of  tur  on  a',  animal — enough  to  make  a  big  brown  blanket 
as  warm  as  an  old-time  buffalo  robe  and  as  light  as  a  bedspread.  This 
cloth  sells  as  high  as  2odols.  a  yard.  .Mr.  Jones  wears  in  winter  an 
overcoat  made  of  it  and  trimmed  with  'lie  glossy  fur  of  the  catalo,  and 
underclothing,  stockings,  and  otiier  garmer.ts  have  been  woven  of  the 
same  material.  He  presented  one  of  the  blankets  to  the  I'rince  of  Wales 
for  use  as  a  lap  robe,  and  received  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
unique  gift. 

In  his  se\eral  exjjeditions  ]\Ir.  Jones  cajitured  130  buffaloes,  eighty-two 
of  which  survived.  I''ull-grown  animals  taken  wild  invariably  died  in 
ca])livity.  He  had  no  success  saving  any  over  six  months  old.  Many 
animals,  even  among  the  younger  ones,  died  apparently  in  fits  of  anger. 
When  they  f(nmd  tliemseUes  prisoners  they  went  into  a  fearful  rage, 
stiffened  their  limbs  as  though  in  cramps,  lay  down,  and  dietl.  ( )thers 
broke  their  necks  in  trying  to  escape. 

On  his  first  exi)edilion  Mr.  Jones  captured  eleven  bufTaloes,  but  saved 
only  four.  He  was  200  miles  from  a  ranch  having  a  cow,  and  he  had  to 
feed  the  little  fellows  on  condensed  milk,  ivhich  did  not  agree  with  them. 
On  his  third  trip  he  look  cows  with  him  to  the  staked  plains  of  Te-^as,  and 
out  of  thirly-se\eii  bufTaloes  saveil  thirty-two. 

Most  of  the  animals  that  survived  were  from  three  weeks  to  four 
months  old.  The  butTalo  calf  is  of  a  tawny  colour,  resembling  the  hues 
of  the  sand  and  the  grass  and  the  shrubbery  of  the  great  |)laiiis.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  of  its  life  it  is  hidilen  by  its  mother,  anil  its  colour  blends 
so  closely  with  its  surroundings  that  wolves  and  other  enemies  may  i)ass 
within  a  rod  of  it  without  discovering  its  presence. 
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In  addition  to  his  own  caiitures  Mr.  Jones  l)oii);ht  fortv-two  bulTaioes 
in  Manitol>a,  fourteen  of  whicli  succumbed  on  the  journey  south.  He 
raised  seventeen  buffalo  calves  in  captivity,  six  of  them  dropped  this  year, 
and  has  every  prospect  of  continued  success  in  tliat  direction.  He  lias 
ten  of  these  catalo.  'i'he  buffalo  and  the  catalo,  by  the  wav,  run  together, 
and  the  domestic  cow  suckles  a  full-blooded  bison  as  calmly  as  though  an 
infant  of  its  own  species. 

Mr.  Jones  has  furnished  buffaloes  from  his  herd  to  parks  all  the  wav 
from  the  (lolden  (Jate  on  the  i'acific  to  Austin  Corl)in's  rock-ribbed  es'.ate 
in  Vermont.  Otliers  have  gone  to  stir  the  curious  interest  of  gazing 
holiday  crowds  in  luirope.  Wild  West  shows  and  rich  indivitlual.-  with 
private  zoos  to  stock  have  also  drawn  on  this  herd  for  their  sui>plies. 

The  oldest  buffalo  living  is  supposed  to  be  one  in  a  Paris  zoological 
garden,  which  is  known  to  be  twenty-nine  years  old.  Jumbo,  nine  years  of 
age,  is  the  patriarch  of  the  Nebraska  lienl. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Jones  made  a  generoni  proposition  to  the 
Government  looking  to  tlie  regeneration  of  the  race.  He  oi}i.r.,d,  if  the 
Government  would  j)rovide  the  land  and  ])ay  the  bare  exjjenscs,  to  take  his 
herd  to  Texas,  watch  them  carefully,  and  let  them  breed  for  twent)-  years 
without  taking  any  of  them  away.  A  Congressional  committee  made  a 
report  favouring  the  setting  aside  of  the  K.nd.  but  omitted  the  necessary 
appropriation  on  the  plea  that  all  of  Uncle  Sam"s  spare  cash  was  needed 
for  dredging  unknown  creeks  and  filling  fathomless  wallows.  Unfortunately 
'Slv.  Jones  is  a  poor  man.  Austin  Uorbin  and  certain  I'lnglishmen  are 
scheming  for  po.ssession  of. the  herd,  and .  there  is  danger  that  this,  the 
buffalo's  last  hojjc  of  salvation,  mav  be  ruined. 


xo'iK  in. 

For  these  interesting  notes  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C".  Anderson,  of  British 
Columbia.  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Tolmie.  who  informed  me  that 
Anderson  wrote  them  in  the  fifties: — 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy  a  doubt  might  possibly  arise  that  conclusions 
may  liave  been  too  hastily  arrived  at,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  salmon 
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ascendinj;  Fraser  River  do  not  return  to  the  sea.*  I  can  sec  no  room  for 
such  possible  doubt.  The  experience  of  the  natives  (who,  by  the  way,  are 
keen  observers  of  natural  events  i  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  observation 
of  the  European  residents.  No  solitary  si)eciiTien  has  ever  been  discovered 
endeavouring  to  descend  :  and  tlicre  are  certain  positions  where  it  would 
be  impossible  f(jr  the  fish  to  pass  downward  un(ibserved  or  undetected. 

"  For  instance,  at  the  discharge  of  Frasers  Lakef  the  narrow  outlet  is 
constantly  occuj)ied  with  nets,  set  both  by  the  natives  and  the  whites,  for 
the  capture  of  trout  and  other  fish.  These  nets,  completely  investing  the 
shallow  passage,  are  set  throughout  the  year,  save  only  iluring  the  ascent  of 
the  shoals  of  innumerable  salmon  {Tdlo),  when  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  down.  These  shoals,  after  passing  through  the  lake,  die  in 
myriads  amid  the  shallows  of  its  feeding  tributary,  where  they  spawn.  The 
same  condition  of  circumstances  exists  at  the  outlet  of  Stuart's  Lake,  and 
elsewhere. 

"  The  process  by  which  tlio  continuation  of  the  species  is  carried  on 
seems  to  be  as  follows: — In  the  month  <jf  .\])ril  the  fry  are  hatched,  and 
descend  in  tiie  course  of  the  summer  to  the  ocean,  meeting  the  grown  up 
shoals  then  ascending.  Remaining  in  the  sea  until  they  reach  maturity, 
the  recent  fry  in  turn  ascend  :  and  thus,  from  year  lo  year,  the  periodical 
su])i)ly  is  maintained. 

"  It  is  im|)Ossil)le.  however,  to  conjecture  what  length  of  time  elapses 
between  the  hatching  fif  the  spawn  and  the  period  of  maturity.  Making 
every  allowance  for  tlie  rapidity  of  growth  for  which  the  genus  is  remarkable, 
we  can  scarcely  concei\e  the  variety  in  cpiestion  to  attain  to  their  full  size 
within  a  year;  we  must  therefore  assume  that  the  young  fisli.  after  reaching 
the  ocean,  remain  tiiere  for  several  years,  until  at  length,  in  perfect  maturity, 
they  are  impelled  irresistibly  by  their  instincts  to  ascend  the  rivers,  there  to 
accomplish  the  last  important  function  of  their  existence. J 


*  "Upon  {'"r.-iser's  Ri\x'r  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  s.ihnon  attains  is  Tcte 
Jaime's  C.'ictic,  distant  7J5  inilcs  from  the  sea.  I'pon  the  Columbia  thev 
reach,  l)y  the  McGillivray  h'ork,  to  its  very  source,  a  small  Like  in  the  spur  of 
the  Rocky  .Mount.iins,  heading  in  with  the  Kootanais  River.  This  lake,  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  is  filled  with  dead  and  dying  sahnon.  The  disl.ance  from  the 
se.i  is  about  i^uo  miles." 

t "  Here,  as  at  the  discharge  of  p'.l  the  lakes,  there  is  a  considerable  space  of 
open  w.itcr  throughout  the  winter.  These  iiinres,  .as  they  are  technicilly  called 
by  the  iMonch-Caii.uli.iiis,  ;ire  hut  ■slightly  affected  by  the  severest  cold." 

+  "  In  support  ot  this  |3osition.  [  m;iy  mention  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Gcorgi.'i,  and 
throughoui  the  Stniits  ;.f  Imici  .md  its  neighbouring  waters,  the  several 
varieties  of  s.ilmon  .ire  ciitghl,  ///  soinni  loiidifiuii,  throughout  the  ye.ir.'' 
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"  If  tliero  l)u  one  circumstance'  more  llian  another  tlial  nii.irht  seem  to 
militate  atjainst  tiie  facts  1  liave  related,  it  is  tiie  waste  of  life  wliicii  is 
inii)iie(l,  so  ciifferent  from  tlie  economy  which  Nature  .generally  ailoi)ts, 
in  regard  to  animals  occupying  this  scale  in  the  wonderful  order  of 
creation.  Breeding  hut  once  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  the  supply  is 
constantly  in  the  process  of  renewal,  and  conseijuently  more  subject 
to  occasion;d  derangement  from  accidental  causes  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

"  Upon  this  principle,  indeed,  the  partial  failure  ui  the  supply  which 
occasionally  occurs  in  Fraser  River  might  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  partial  failure  recurs  at  certain  regular 
intervals ;  by  some  limited  to  cycles  of  four  years,  by  others  to  a  longer 
period.  The  very  fact  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  shakes  confidence  in  the 
conclusions  of  either  party  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  nnist  confess  that  I  am 
sceptical  as  to  both.  My  own  observation.  sui)|)orted  by  a  careful  collation 
of  all  the  old  official  journals  dating  from  the  first  settlement  to  which 
I  have  had  access  at  the  different  jjosts  of  the  interior,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  failures  alludetl  to  are  too  irregular  to  be  referred  to 
any  fixed  princi[)le.  I  conceive  them  to  be  owing  to  latent  ami  accidental 
cau:<es  which  it  were  vain  to  seek  to  penetrate;  and  I  infer  that  some 
fortuitous  coinciilencc  must  have  been  too  hastily  ailopted  as  a  general 
rule. 

'•  'i'he  general  habits  of  the  Pacific  salmon  iliffer  in  no  olivious  respect 
from  those  of  the  Atlantic  varieties ;  their  food,  too,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
same.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  to  decide  this  latter  point. 
Digestion  with  the  salmon  is  so  rapid,  that  upon  examining  the  intestines  a 
mucous  substance  alone  is  found,  showing  no  recognisable  trace  of  its 
original  comijosition.  Flies  and  certain  aquatic  insects  doubtless  afford 
them  sustenance;  but  the  fact  of  there  being  no  solid  remains  apparent  in 
the  intestines  of  the  fish  has  given  rise  to  a  notion  among  the  natives  that 
they  exist  wiUiout  palpable  food  of  any  kind."  * 

"Subsequently  to  the  i)eri(Hl  when  the  above  notes  were  written.  1  have 
had  the  oi)i)ortunity  of  examining  the  fish  as  cauglii  in  the  sea.  In  some 
I  have  found  prawns,  in  otliers  herrings:  and  in  one  instance  recently 
I  counted  twenty,  four  smelts,  when  the  process  of  digestion  had  scarcely 
commenced." 


*  "  (Jn  asking  tlie  natives  of  the  interior  to  .iccoiint  for  the  reason  of  the 
salmon  jumping,  obviously  after  flies,  they  h.ive  an  .mswer  to  solve  the  difficulty 
which  is  rather  ludicrous.  'Ihey  are  full_\-  persuaded  that  the\-  do  so  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  progress  they  have  made  ;  and,  in  short,  to  take  a  slv  observation 
so  as  to  Hnd  their  \\:\\.  ' ' 
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Vnv.    Salmon    (anxinc    Indi'sikv. 

The  fiillowiii},'  notes  contain  a  brief  summarv  of  tlie  liistorv  of 
.salmon  "  packinjj; "'  or  cunnin};  ; 

The  i)ackinfj;  of  salmon  in  tin  cans  was  an  established  industry  on  the 
Xorth-Kast  Atlantic  coast  twenty-three  years  prior  to  the  inaiij,'iu-ation 
of  the  industry  by  William  Ilitme.  in  1864,  on  the  Sacramento  River. 
In  1866  there  was  one  cannery  on  liie  ("olnmbia  River  which  turned 
out  4000  cases.  In  1883  the  ])ack  consisted  of  621;, ooo  cases.  In 
1 84 1  .Mr.  ('has.  Mitchell,  of  .\berdeen.  Scotland,  who  had  learned  his 
trade  of  Jno.  Moir  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  had  been  in  their 
enii)loy  for  some  years,  came  to  Halifax,  X.S.,  at  the  recjuest  of  Alex.' 
Davidson,  to  there  establish  the  packing  of  salmon.  The  business  at  that 
time  was  almost  in  its  infancy.  The  bulk  of  the  salmon  packed  by  Mitchell 
at  Halifax  was  shipi)e(l  to  l*".n,tj:land.  .Mr.  Wm.  Underwood  had  been  at 
that  time  iinportinj;  En,u;lish  or  Scotch-packed  salmon  in  2lb.,  3II).,  and  4lb. 
tins,  which  cost  him  in  l.iver|)ool  about  (;]d.  sterlinu;  per  |)i)und.  The  31b. 
and  4li).  tins  were  taper  cans,  oval  in  shape,  Davidson  tlid  not  make  a 
fmancial  success  of  the  business  and  abandoned  it,  Chas.  Mitchell,  how- 
ever, in  January,  1843,  went  to  {'".aslport,  .Me.,  and  eventually  formed  a 
,  ■rlnership  with  W.  S.  Treat  and  a  man  named  Noble,  This  firm  was  first 
Treat,  Noble,  and  Co.,  and  afterwards  Noble  and  .Milihell.  They  conducted  a 
general  canning  business,  jiacking  lobsters,  partridges,  meats  of  various  kinds, 
corn,  peas,  i^c. ;  they  also  jiacked  salmon  at  St.  John,  N.H,  William 
Underwooil  was  one  of  their  principal  customers,  and  in  1845  bought 
out  the  Eastport  establishment,  taking  Mr.  .Mitchell  into  his  einplov 
and  giving  him  charge  of  the  caiuiing  business. 

in  a  short  time  the  establishment  at  Kasiport  was  abandoned,  antl 
the  '•  i)lant "  removed  to  Hoston.  .Mr.  .Mitchell  still  being  in  charge. 
From  that  time  on  the  salmon  sold  by  Underwood  was  packed 
in  Boston,  he  receiving  the  fish  in  ice  by  steamer  from  St.  John.  N,n, 
'{'he  business  increasing  and  the  supjjly  of  fish  being  precarious,  a  salmon 
canning  establishment  was  started  at  Hathurst,  N.B.,  in  1854,  which 
continueil  to  be  i)|)erated  till  1865,  at  which  time  freezing  establishments 
were  ]iut  up  near  the  fisheries,  and  which  could  afford  to  pay  higher 
])rices  than  could  the  canners,  who  abandoned  the  business  there,  and  ditl 
not  start  in  a  new  \enture  in  that  direction.  At  that  time  W.  J.  Fraser. 
of  Miraniichi.  N.H..  was  heavily  engaged  in  the  salmon  packing  business, 
and  there  were  also  factories  on  tiie  Restigouche  River  and  at  New 
IJandon,  N,H,,  also  at  other  j)()ints.  All  these  continuetl  to  o])erate 
until   the    low    price   of    Pacific    coast   canned    salmon   and    the  facilities 
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of  Kettinjr  New  Uninswick  lisli  to  market  in  ice.  increase!  liieir  value  in 
New  Brunswick,  rendering  packin.j;  in  tlial  province  un|.n)(ilal)le.  In 
a  letler-l)0()k  of  1844,  helonKin-  to  Mr.  Uiulerwood.  is  a  letter  addressed 
to  tlie  Ka.stport  firm  of  Treat.  Noi,Ie  and  Co..  lindin-  some  fault  with 
tlieir  prices  and  askin-  tlieir  figures  for  .salmon,  and  saying  that  some 
parties  wiio  were  packing  in  Newfoundland  were  offering  it  at  less  price 
than  the  llastport  people  had  been  giving.  So  there  must  have  been 
salmon  packing  going  (m  in  .Newfoundland  in  1844,  hut  the  names  of  the 
I)arties  is  not  accessible.  The  process  employed  was  the  •'water  hatli," 
heated  i)y  (ires.  The  cans  were  bathed  about  two  hours,  then  opened  for 
the  escai)e  (jf  steam,  closed  again  and  again  bathed  about  the  same  length 
of  time— this  for  ilb.  cans.  The  larger  cans  were  given  a  longer  time  in 
processing. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  the  first  canning  of  salmon 
was  attempted  in  186 1  by  (apt.  Stamp  at  Alberni.  It  was  on  a  small 
and  very  primitive  scale.  In  1870,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Deas  and  Co..  under  the 
agency  of  Messrs.  I'indlay.  Durham  and  Brodie  started  to  pack  im  the 
Fraser.  'Ihis  firm  was  followed  shortly  thereafter  by  Messrs.  Ale.x. 
Ewen  and  Co..  and  others. 


XO'IK    IV. 
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Till.-,    following  brief  summary  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Britain's  Pacific 
province  may,  perhaps,  have  interest  f(jr  some. 

There  are  three  mining  regions  which  by  name  are  now  familiar  h> 
everybody:  they  are  the  Klondike,  the  Caribou,  and  the  Kootenay  camps. 
To  take  them  in  the  above  sequence,  it  must  be  at  (mce  said  that  the 
Klondike  River  itself  is  not  in  British  Columbia,  but  in  that  vast  western 
extension  of  the  North-west  Territory  of  Canada,  a  realm  so  huge  that  its 
eastern  boun  laries  march  with  those  of  Manitoba  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  broad  continent  of  North  America,  while  on  the  other  side  the  Pacific 
bounds  it.  So  suddenly  has  this  remote  tributary  of  the  Yukon  burst  upon 
the  world,  that  the  Canadian  (Government  has  not  had  time  to  sub-divide, 
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as  it  should,  the  Nortli-west  Territory,  leitinj,'  the  Uocky  Mountains 
form  the  separating;  line  of  two  new  Territories,  as  they  do  further  south. 
Tj)  to  iiS(;7  this  western  trans-montane  portion  of  the  North-west  'I'errilory 
was  a  country  that  possessed  neither  selllenienis,  resident  population,  law 
ollkers,  postal  facilities,  or  roads  of  any  sort  whatever.  'I'he  spot  where 
to-day  stantls  that  collection  of  s(jme  hundreds  of  loj,'  shanties  known  as 
Dawson  t'ity,  was,  until  the  famous  Canadian  surveyor  <  )gilvie's  determina- 
ti(m  of  the  141SI  meridian,  actually  claimed  by  the  United  States  authorities 
as  |)arl  of  Alaska. 

Of  the  Caribou  mines  it  is  necessary  to  j,nve  some  account  in 
consetpience  of  the  renewed  activity  evinced  by  Kuropean  and  .\merican 
capital  in  the  exploitation  of  its  once  famous  auriferous  treasures. 

We  have  alreaily  heard  that  from  1858  to  1.S63  British  Columbia  was 
the  centre  of  the  worltl's  attention  as  a  gold  Held.  In  the  lirst-named  year 
the  Fraser  River  excitement  broke  out,  and  the  restless  adventurers  that  had 
drifted  to  the  Pacific  States  and  territories  rushed  recklessly  to  the  new 
Ml  Dorado,  which  had  then  been  developed  on  the  bars  and  benches  of  the 
lower  Kraser,  between  P'orts  Hope  ami  Yale.  I'ushinj;  their  way  uj)  tin; 
narrow  defile  known  as  Big  Canyon,  by  which  means  the  great  river  gains 
a  jjassage  through  the  lofty  Cascatle  Moimtains  to  the  sea.  the  more 
ventm-ous  of  this  army  of  gold  seekers  entered  the  interior  of  the  province 
in  o])en  ileliance  of  the  opposition  of  the  native  tribes  which  flocked  to  the 
river  to  challenge  their  right  to  pass.  Boston  bar,  I.ytton,  l.illooet,  the 
lower  'riiomjison  River,  i^ig  Creek.  Soda  Creek,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
(.)uesnelle  were  in  turn  reaclietl  anil  explored.  At  this  mouth  of  the 
(,)uesnelle  the  g(jlden  trail,  which  had  been  folhjwed  up  the  valley  of  the 
P'raser,  left  the  main  stream,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vanguard  of  gold 
himters  turned  their  faces  towards  the  mountains,  which  the  increasing 
coarseness  of  the  gold  found  indicated  to  the  ([uick-witted  miners  as  the 
source  of  the  sujiply  of  the  precious  metal  of  which  they  were  in  search. 
The  main  body  of  the  pioneer  gold  seekers  of  ;lie  district  that  .lubseijuently 
became  famous  under  the  name  of  Caribou  thus  left  the  main  valley  t)f  the 
Kraser  at  (,)uesnelle  mouth  and  entered  the  spur  of  the  Rockies  known  as 
the  J5Iue  Mcnuitains  by  wav  of  the  (,)uesnelle  river,  .\nother  lot  of 
prosjieclors  who  hail  pushed  higher  up  the  l'"raser  valley,  linding  the  river 
bars  getting  poorer  in  gold,  left  it  at  the  niouth  of  the  Cottonwood  and 
entered  the  filue  range  through  the  tributaries  of  that  stream — Willow 
Creek  and  Lightning  Creek. 

As  all  roails  lead  to  Rome,  so  the  various  valle\s  which  the  pioneers 
of  Caribou  adopted  to  enter  the  Blue  INIounlains  all  led  to  one  conunun 
point,  or  rather  peak — a  cone-like,  bald-topped  mountain  situated  in  the 
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very  liearl  of  tlie  raiiKi",  and  risinjj  belwecn  6000ft.  and  7000ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  l-'roin  this  mountain,  known  as  Old  Haidy,  almost  every  gold- 
bearinjf  stream  in  the  Caribou  district  takes  its  rise,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  of  them  whose  names  have  been  familiarly  associated  with  the 
province  lor  tliirty-(ive  years  radiate  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 

The  rich  discoveries  of  gold  made  in  1S61  and  iS6.>  in  .\ntler, 
Keithley,  William,  and  I.iifhtninjif  Creeks  electrilied  the  world,  and  the 
Vfreat  rush  in  1862  and  1863  followed,  in  which  tens  of  thousands — how 
many  nobody  knows — of  adventurous  sjiirits  participated.  'I'lie  gold  foumi 
was  coarse,  and  in  William  Creek  and  some  of  the  tributaries  it  was  easy  of 
access,  and  was  deposited  in  enormous  quantities.  The  source  of  the 
yellow  stream  of  the  precious  metal  which  extended  nearly  500  miles  to  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  l''raser  River  had  thus  been  found,  and  great  fortunes 
were  made  in  the  brief  jieriod  of  a  few  weeks  by  some  of  the  more  fortunate 
claim  holders. 

Hut  the  golden  days  of  Caribou  were  short-lived.  With  ilie  exception  of 
a  few  shallow  jilaces  on  some  of  the  streams  named,  it  liccame  apparent 
very  soon  to  every  miner  that  the  bulk  of  the  precious  metal  contained  in 
die  placer  de])0sits  radiating  from  Hdd  Mountain  would  have  to  be  won  by 
hard  labour,  at  considerable  expense,  and  bo  attended  with  general  risk. 
Deep  grave!  mining  there  wiis  accompanied  witii  many  drawbacks  that 
deep  gravel  mining  in  California  had  not  experienced.  The  summers  in 
Cari!)OU  are  short.  They  begin  toward  the  latter  end  of  May  :  they  close 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  snow  Hies  and  the 
ice  king  reigns.  When  the  "  Chinook  "  wind  comes  up  the  valleys  from 
the  south  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  it  sweeps  over  a  blanket  of  snow  from 
8ft.  to  12ft.  thick  lying  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  which  the  dense 
forest  timber  shields  everywhere  up  10  the  limit  of  timber  growth  on  the 
flanks  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the  range.  The  melting  of  such  a  mass  of 
snow  naturally  lasts  several  weeks  and  saturates  the  ground  with  water, 
and  with  this  the  dee|)-gravel  miner  of  Canl)Ou  in  the  sixties  found  it 
impossible  to  cope.  In  the  early  sixties  it  cost  a  dollar  a  pound  for 
transportation  of  miners"  sui)])lies.  provisions,  and  machinery  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  mining  camps  easiest  of  access.  Cajiital  was  scarce,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  were  inadequate. 

As  a  gold  mining  country  for  the  poor  man  Caribou,  therefore,  soon 
began  to  decline.  In  1863 — while  William  Creek  was  still  in  its  prime  as 
a  gold  producer — the  exoilus  began.  Tens  of  thousands  of  disajipointed 
and  "'disgruntled  "  miners  left  it.  Hy  die  close  of  the  sixties  the  entire 
mining  i)o])ulation  of  Caribou  had  fallen  off  to  about  2500,  and  th''  annual 
jield  was  only  a  tithe  of  what  it  had  been  in  previous  years. 
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Since  tlien  tlie  district  has  Imd  a  fitful  cxperionco.  For  a  time  there 
was  a  spurt  in  cjuartz,  l)ul  it  tievclopeil  as  a  st()cl<-joi)binf,'  alTair.  ami  went 
tliroiif^li  tlie  usual  exjierience  of  such  nioveinenls.  I''or  tliirtv  ocUl  ycins 
Caril)()u  lias  consequently  l)een  reyanled  as  a  "  ]ielered-out "'  mining;  camp. 
The  old-timers  have  been  (lii,',u;in,y;  away  in  the  old  claims  from  wliich 
immense  volumes  of  "dust"  were  taken  in  early  days,  uncoverintjf  now  and 
again  a  spot  of  rich  ground  that  had  escajied  notice  before,  and  pros|)ecitng 
for  lost  leads  on  the  various  creeks  heading  from  "  Old  Baldy  "  or  Mount 
Agnes. 

During  the  jiast  three  or  four  years,  however  that  is  since  the  new 
ileveloi)ments  made  in  Koolenay  district- -Caribou  has  shared,  in  common 
with  California,  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and  money  for  mining  develop- 
ment in  and  around  "Old  Haldy,"  the  scene  of  the  gold  sujiply  of  the 
Fraser  valley,  has  been  gradually  flowing  in. 

At  present  it  is  l>eing  diverted  to  the  develojiment  of  the  ileep  ])lacers 
in  the  district  and  the  washing  out  of  the  gold  wiiich  has  been  releas'-d  in 
times  jjast  from  its  native  matrix  in  tiie  rocks  and  is  lodged  in  the  beds  of 
the  living  and  dead  livers.  Perhaps  some  day  ca|)ital  will  branch  out  and 
attempt  one  of  the  most  gigantic  engineering  feats  of  the  ages-  tiie 
])iercing  of  "  Old  Haldy  "-in  search  of  the  veins  of  the  precious  metal 
now  concealed  from  the  miners'  gaze  by  the  forest  growth  and  the  dense 
lining  of  moss  underlying  it  antl  covering  the  entire  face  of  the  country, 
exce])ting  in  such  places  as  the  miner  lias  removed  the  placer  dejiosits  in 
his  searcli  for  the  gold.  Such  veins  are  su|)posed  to  be  ribboning  the 
famous  peak  and  to  have  yielded,  through  the  elemental  erosion  of  ages, 
the  metal  which  enrichcvl  the  gra\el  deposits. 

'l"he  later  develo])nient  made  in  Caribou  indicates  strongly  the  jiresence 
there  of  the  same  kind  of  auriferous  dead  rivers  as  mark  the  Hanks  of  the 
Sierra  in  California  ami  extend  into  Southern  ( )regon,  ami  to  which  ha\e 
been  applied  the  name  f)f  the  Blue  lead. 

The  "giant"  has  been  introduced  into  these  latter-day  hydraulic 
operations  in  the  Caribou  district,  and  volumes  of  water  (|uile  as  large  as 
any  used  in  California  in  the  best  days  of  liyilraulic  mining  tliere,  are  being 
handled  during  the  "open  season."  I'here  is  no  oljiioxious  ti/i/i-i/i'/n/x 
law  to  interfere  with  mining  ojierations,  nor  are  there  any  farming  lands  in 
danger  of  being  Hooded  by  the  (jverllow  of  the  rivers  as  was  the  case 
in  California.  'I'he  i-'raser  and  all  its  tributaries  How  in  deep  beds  between 
high  banks  or  l)enches,  or  in  narrow  rocky  gorges  where  the  mountain 
ranges  are  |)ierced.  'i'he  navigable  waters  of  the  ('"raser  are  loo  remote 
from  the  scene  of  mining  oi)erations  to  be  alTected  b\-  tlieiii,  and  the  fierce 
Hoods  of  spring  and  summer  scour  ilie  river  channels  and  keep  them  at 
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tliL'ir  normal  ilcplti.  Hydraulic  minin<(  of  the  liij^hesl  and  most  pL-rfect 
development  is  therefore  possible  in  the  Caribou  district,  witii  nothing  to 
hinder  or  to  interrupt  it  excej-t  the  long  and  severe  wi  ters,  durini,' which 
the  snowfall  is  measured  by  feet  and  the  thermometer  drojis  often  below 
the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  antl  at  times  tcniches  a  record  cpiite  as  low 
as  any  Arctic  explorer  has  experienced  in  the  far  north.. 

Almost  all  of  the  pay  dirt  in  the  filacer  dejiosits  of  Caribou  resembles 
tile  material  contained  in  the  Blue  leads  of  ("alifornia.*  It  is  a  stickv, 
compact  conglomeration  of  highly  washeil  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  with 
which  eveiy  jilacer  miner  is  familiar,  ami  from  which,  when  found,  he 
always  hopes  to  reap  liiat  rich  reward  for  which  lie  is  in  search.  In  the 
Horse  Fly  hydraulic  mine  the  dirt  hithe.to  worked  has  been  a  free 
washing  gravel,  but  two  seasons  ago  it  changed  to  a  hard,  compacted, 
cemented  gravel,  that  must  be  crushed  before  washing  to  win  from  ii 
all  the  gold  it  contains.  Since  this  change  jiresented  itself  in  the  face  of 
the  pit  only  a  small  jiortion  of  the  gold  contaiiieil  in  the  gravel  piped  oQ" 
has  been  recovered,  chunks  of  the  cemented  gravel  being  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  shiiies.  A  ten-stamp  mill  with  a  capacity  to  crush  from  100  to 
120  tons  i)cr  twenty-four  hours,  is,  I  believe,  about  to  be  erected  there.  It 
is  estimated  it  will  cost  from  idol.  50  cents  to  idol.  75  cents  per  ton  to 
mine  and  umI!  the  cement,  which  working  tests  show  contains  from  ^dols. 
."•^  cents  to  5dols.  ^(\  cents  jier  cubic  yard  of  gold.  The  mill  will  be 
c^  crated  diu-ing  summer  with  water  jiower,  and  during  winicr  with  steam, 
as  drifting  can  be  carried  on  winter  md  summer  alike. 

The  vastness  of  the  deei)  gravel  deposits  of  the  Caribou  district  is 
shown  in  the  pit  (jf  the  Caribou  hydraulic  mine.  The  companv  controls 
about  three  miles  of  the  ancient  river  channel,  which  is  locoft.  wide 
between  the  rims,  and  the  bank  of  auriferous  gravel  rises  from  ^^oft. 
to  400ft.  above  the  head  of  the  sluices,  while  it  is  estimated  that  from  Soft, 
to  looft.  more  pay  dirt  lies  between  the  i.rcsent  wtjrkingsand  the  bedrock. 
The  latter  cannot  be  touched  until  the  ujiper  siralum  is  worked  off.  This 
is  the  mine  that  yielded  two  seasons  ago  1 28.' oodols.  worth  of  fold 
at  a  total  cost  of  85. ooodols.  .\n  early  setting  in  of  winter  is  said  to  have 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  taking  out  from  5o,c()odols.  to  7o,ooodols. 
additional.  There  were  four  giants  in  operation  last  summer.  Two  more 
giaius  were  lo  have  been  put  into  operaiion  last  seaso.i. 

How  puny  die  efToris  of  the  hydraulic  miners  of  Caribou  of  the  sixties 
Were,  when  they  worked  with  canvas  hose  and  lin.  no/./le  pijies,  compared 
with   the   operations   now  going  on   in   the   district,   is  shown   bv  the  fad 


*  I  copy  this  st.Uemeul  fnim  an  .-ible  account  in  the  Sail  Fnnnisco  Chroiiiilr. 
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lliat  the  canal  and  reservoir  capacity  of  this  mininj,'  company  amounts  to 
10,000  miners'  inclies  of  water  delivered  from  tlie  l)ii^  nozzles  of  the  largest 
,i,nants  maniifacliired,  and  the  comi)any  claims  that  tiiere  is  nothing 
superior  to  its  system  of  pipes,  canals,  and  reservoirs  on  the  coast. 

Everything  has  drifted  into  big  companies  in  the  way  of  mining  in  that 
district  now.  'Die  Miocene  (Iravel  Mining  (."omi)any  possess  claims  that 
cover  four  miles  of  liie  Horse  My  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Lake  ("reek 

The  Harper  claim  on  the  same  creek  is  owned  by  a  San  Frai.  ,0 
svndicate,  and  is  to  lie  wf)rked  by  a  hydraulic  elevator. 

Seven  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Quesncllo  Forks  is  carried  on 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  placer  mining  operations  ever  attempted  on 
the  coast.  It  is  at  a  ])oint  where  the  great  (^)uesnelle  Lake  empties 
its  overflow  waters  into  the  south  fork  of  the  (^uesnelle.  There  the 
(iolden  River  ()uesnelle  Company,  of  London,  is  employing  now  about 
400  white  men  and  100  Chinese  in  excavating  for  an  immense  waste  weir 
that  is  intended  to  divert  the  waters  from  their  natural  outlet.  When  this 
waste  weir  and  the  necessary  gates  are  completed,  the  construction  of  the 
dam  to  hold  back  the  waters  of  the  great  (^uesnelle  Lake,  which  is 
100  miles  long  and  from  one  to  five  miles  wide,  will  l)e  commenced.  The 
overflow  waters  which  it  is  intended  to  tlivert  cover  a  space  300ft.  wide  and 
are  now  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river — flowing,  it  is  said,  8ft.  to  loft. 
deep.  As  the  lake  rises  6ft.  or  8ft.,  I  believe,  each  season,  one  can 
realise  what  a  gigantic  ])iece  of  work  the  comjiany  has  undertaken. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  cost  228,oooilols.,  and  other  work  will 
])robabIy  bring  the  expendimres  u]>  to  a  larger  sum  before  the  company 
completes  the  work  and  gels  ready  to  clean  up  the  gold  from  the  bottom 
of  the  South  I'ork  River,  eight  miles  of  which  it  controls.  It  is  exi)ecte(l 
that  ai^  of  this  will  be  worked  out  before  the  lake  overllows  the  dam 
erected  to  hold  il  back. 

Hill  the  attack  on  the  auriferous  deposits  of  I  lorse  Fly  and  (^)uesnelle 
I'orks  represents  only  cme  side  of  the  base  of  "Old  Baldy,"  the  sup])osed 
source  of  Caribou's  golden  wealth.  On  all  the  creeks  taking  their  rise  in 
it — Keithlew  Snowshoe.  Cunningham,  Harvey,  Willow,  William,  Grouse, 
Antler,  (ioose.  Lightning,  and  other  water  courses  ei|ually  familiar  to 
old-timers — new  efforts  on  a  correspondingly  large  scale  to  those  named 
are  being  instituted.  The  Caribou  (lolddekls  and  I"',x|>loration  Company, 
organised  in  London,  with  a  capital  of  j^i.ooo.ooo.  have  purchased  many 
of  the  old  claims  on  the  famous  William  Creek  at  Harkerville.  in  the 
Caribou  district,  and  have  exi)ended  se\eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
bringing  uj)  a  l)e(lrock  drain  tunnel  to  relieve  the  deep  gravel  claims  of  the 
water  that  causeil  the  former  owners  to  give  up  their  enterprises.     'I'he  old 
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channel  of  Antler  Creek,  for  wliich  unremitting  search  has  been  made 
for  over  thirty-live  years,  is  claimed  to  have  been  discovertjd  at  a  remote 
point  from  the  present  stream,  and  extensive  operations  for  wortiintr 
tlie  dead  river  channel  arc  i)einj,'  made.  A  Canadian  comj)any  with  a 
capital  of  2,ooo,ooodols.,  has  taken  up  twenty  miles  or  more  of  l.ij,'litnin<,^ 
Creek  from  its  junction  with  Cottonwood,  witii  the  intention  to  hydraulic  it. 

A  Seattle  and  New  York  company  has  been  organised,  with  a  cajjital  of 
5,ooo,ooodols.,to  work  twenty  miles  of  the  bed  of  the  Quesnelle  River.  A 
French  syndicate  and  a  JNIontreal  syndicate,  the  latter  with  a  capital  of 
2,5oo,ooodols.,  50o,ooodols.  of  which  is  to  go  at  once  into  reservoir 
and  ditch  construction,  are  also  operating  at  (Quesnelle  River.  'I'hese  are 
only  a  few  of  the  big  companies  with  large  capital  that  have  recentl\ 
entered  this  old-time  and  supposeti  "  petered-out  "  mining  district.  Kven 
the  beds  of  the  Fraser  and  the  (Quesnelle,  which  cannot  be  reached  by 
pick,  shovel,  or  hydraulic  monitor,  are  being  attacked  by  dredgers  in  hopes 
of  winning  the  golden  contents  of  their  sands.  The  Caribou  miner 
of  thirty  years  ago  looks  on,  scratches  his  head,  and  marvels. 

Of  the  West  ami  East  Ivootenay  mines  much  might  be  written, 
particularly  of  the  former,  for  they  are  in  a  far  more  advanced  stale  of 
development  than  the  latter,  gooil  water  and  rail  communication  having  for 
almost  ten  years  assisted  the  exploitation  of  the  West  Kootenav  camps. 
Ikit,  as  I  am  neither  an  engineer  nor  a  mining  exfjcrt,  and  as  such  reliable 
technical  reports  as  Dr.  Dawson's,  Mr.  .McConnell's,  and  .Afr.  Carlvle's  are 
within  reach  of  the  reader,  I  will  refrain  from  taking  up  s|)ace  bv  repetitions. 
For  silver  and  lead,  and,  to  a  lesser  tlegree.  copper  ores,  West  Kootenav  is 
to-day  the  most  promising  region  in  North  America,  though  it  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  good  mines,  with  a  few  recent  exceptions, 
are  or  were  in  the  hands  of  American  cajiitalists  who  turned  their  attention 
and  their  dollars  Kootenay-wards  several  years  before  the  fame  of  the 
district  reached  the  financial  men  of  Britain  or  Fastern  Canada. 

In  gold-bearing  ores  West  Kootenay  is  not  as  rich  as  its  uell-wlshers 
might  desire;  but  there  are  very  hopeful  indications,  and  the  experience  of 
several  magnilicent  mines  of  the  Rossland  district,  in  which  the  gold  values 
of  the  ore  improved  as  greater  depths  were  reached,  augurs  well  for  other 
mines.  Such  changes  are,  we  know,  by  \w  means  iiifreciuent.  Nevada  began 
as  a  gold  mining  country  ;  it  ended  as  one  of  the  richest  silver  camps  known. 
And  the  reverse  is.  I  am  tohl  by  good  authorities,  just  as  likely  to  occur. 

Of  the  British  Columbian  mining  laws  no  very  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given,  not  so  much  in  conscuiuence  of  any  radical  defects,  but  i)rincii)allv 
on  account  of  the  constant  tinkering  in  which  the  Covernment  and  the 
legislature  indulges.     Since  1882.  when  the  Hrst  quartz  mining  regulations 
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were  passed,  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  year  lias  gone  i)y  wiihout  some 
change  or  other  l)eing  made.  N'ow  of  a  radical  nature,  reversing  the  whole 
principle  of  taking  up  claims,  then  of  a  more  uniniporlanl  kind,  this 
imcertainty  has  worked  havoc  in  (|uite  a  number  of  instances,  and  has  done 
much  to  disgust  cajjital,  Uix  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  a  mining 
district  than  liability  to  litigation.  This  the  ever-changing  regulations 
encom\ige.  for  it  is  easy  to  get  up  adverse  claims  on  the  strength  of  old 
laws,  under  which  jjerhaps  the  mine  was  started,  or  under  partnership  laws 
dial  have  long  lieen  cancelled.  I  am  told  that  there  is  not  a  single  lawyer 
in  the  whole  of  British  Cohnnbia  who  can  tell  a  client  olT-hand  what  merits 
a  case  may  ])ossess.  Considering  the  stability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
.\merican  mining  statutes,  it  is  very  singular  that  those  of  IJritish  C'olimibia 
cannot  he  framed  on  the  same  lines  and  atihered  to  with  the  same 
innnutabiliiy  which  experience  has  shown  io  be  one  ol  their  chief  merits. 
.Much  the  same  complaints  the  miners  of  Klondike  will  have  to  make,  for, 
short  as  is  the  existence  of  this  camj),  the  laws  have  alreaily  lieen  changed 
three  times  by  the  l'"ederal  authorities  at  Ottawa,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  Xorth-west  territcjry  stands.  This  is  such  a  fatal  policy  for  all  but  the 
lawyers,  that  stern  protest  should  be  raised  by  those  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

l'"or  the  convenience  of  those  wishing  to  learn  the  rough  outline  of 
ihitish  Colund)ian  mining  laws,  I  have  appeniled  a  iligest  of  the  laws  in 
force  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Ws  the  time  these  lines  will  be  read  others 
will  i>robably  have  been  substituleil. 

I'lie  (}old  Commissioners  administering  the  laws  in  the  tlistricts  into 
which  the  c(mmry  is  ilivided  are,  as  a  rule,  ap])oinied  for  political  reasons, 
and  rarely  p(jssess  training  or  technical  knowledge.*  They  are,  however, 
generally  honest  men,  who  tlo  the  best  they  can,  which  is  to  let  the  Superior 
Courts  do  the  work  of  fnnling  out  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  disputes, 

DicKsr  OK   riiK  Minmni;   [..\ws  oi'  Hkiiish  Coi.i'.muia. 
InlerpntiUi'iii  of  'I\rms. 

I'he  following  is  the  interpretation  of  terms  useil  in  the  construction  of 
the  .Mineral  .\ct : 

■■  Mine  "  shall  mean  any  land  in  which  any  vein  or  lode,  or  rock  in  place, 
shall  be  mined  for  gold  or  other  minerals,  precious  or  base,  except  coal. 


*  Not  a  bad  story  is  told  of  a  Canadian  mining  official  who,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties,  was  not  even  conversant  with  the  comtnonesl  mining  terms. 
I'he  wag  of  the  e.inip  one  day  caine  before  him,  deni.mding  that  a  warrant  to 
arrest  a  certain  person  "  for  stealing  the  hanging  wall  "  in  complainant's  mine 
be  issued.     It  is  s.aid  that  the  warrant  was  issued. 
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boron,  b,.o.ni„e,  cac.:!;..      "^     I^.r^Vr""   """"•  ^^'^"^"^^• 

-•>Pin.r.  or  any  oihl^  o':   ^'tfo         T:  .7'"'"":  ^""'"'"'  ^'-''-' 
themselves  or  with  anv  othc,  In  ''^^"'•'•'me.u.onecl  elements  with 

pigments.  '  ^^'"  ''''"'"'^'  ^"'^'-'^'««'  ^'>"-T-  "lica,  and  mineral 

'•"ii:i^^^":^^:;:"^:haiu:;',:?"-7''^V'"*'^'^^  -'--■  ^^'-^ "--'  f- 

of  the  Act.  '"  "°"''^°""^''-''-'-'^l  ^^^ '"'-"eral  within  the  meaning 

«  ■»".=  «.■  used  i„  ,h.  worki,,:  li;;,?rf  """«"  ""'"■'K'-S  ■" 

far  as  squared  or  faced    and    „„.    ,      "'""""'  ■"  le»"l  4in.  on  its  taeo  so 
faced  ,„  d,e  „„„ve  h";i,i  I,  s"-       "'""  "'  ""  ""  ""  »"<'  ^'■""'•■d  or 

br  tii' p„tse"'<:''ea.c";,:' !;;°' """""" '»•«'  -  "^-"-o  "r  .^^  a. 

for  con::cd„;^::;tt':::";;:!;i:r- ,:;;;■■-:;; - "--  ■■■-- 

"  Ditch-head  ••  shall  men  .1.  -  ''  '""""^  l'">Poses. 

°-:^' -..,JL:r';st,';z,";,:r:S"'''"'^°"-""^ 

con,„a:r ,;;;;;:; .:':;;;,';;:;;,;; -:::;:/:™:;^V""" '■:  - "'-- 

certificate  and  no  other.  '  '  '  ''"'""°  "•^■^'  '»''i^'''.s 

and;i::;;:;;;::;:t;:^;;'::;:x;:M'";r'  '«■"  -"^ »-  —-«. 

»-ause     shall  include  any  suit  or  action. 
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"  Jii(li;intMU  "  sliall  include  "order"  or  "  ilegrce." 

•■  Rcid  csuue  "  sliall  iiieaii  any  mineral  land  in  fee  simple  under  any 
Act  relating  to  gokl  mines,  or  to  minerals  other  iliaii  coal. 

"joint  stock  company  "  sliall  mean  any  comjiaiiy  duly  incor|)orated  for 
mining  puri)oses  under  the  "  Coinjianies  Act,  iSyo,"  and  any  company 
duly  incorjxirated  in  liritish  Columhia  for  mining  |)urposes  uiuler  the 
"  Conii)anies  Act,  1862"'  (Imperial),  ami  shall  include  all  "Companies 
Act,  ii394."  c.  32,  s.  2. 

Free  Miners  and  tinir  Priviki^es. 

Mverv  jierson  o\er  eighteen  years  of  age  and  every  joint  stock  coni|>any 
may  hecome  a  free  miner  by  taking  out  a  miner's  certificate,  the  cost  of 
which  is  scUjIs.  per  annum. 

Miners  who  take  the  benefit  of  this  Act  are  regardeil  as  of  full  age  in 
all  milling  transactions. 

Miner's  certificate  to  a  joint  stock  company  must  be  issued  in  its 
corporate  name.  Such  a  certificate  may  be  issued  for  one  or  more  \ears, 
and  cannot  be  transferred. 

A  fhie  of  25dols.  is  provided  as  a  penalty  for  such  as  work  at  mining 
without  first  obtaining  the  necessary  certificate. 

Every  owner  of  a  mine  (jr  contractor  for  the  ])erforinance  of  work  upon 
a  mine  must  take  out  a  license  certificate  for  each  and  every  eiii|)lovee,  or, 
ujioii  conviction,  pay  a  penally  of  looilols.  in  addition  to  the  uii))aiil 
license  fees. 

A  free  miner  mav  k 


anie  for  his  own  use. 


A  free  miner  may  obtain  a  new  certificate  for  one  lost  on  paying  idol. 
Should  co-owner  fail  to  i)ay  for  his  free  miner's  certificate  his  inteiesl 


"■oes 


to  hi 


s  co-owners />;•"  rala  according  to  their  former  interest.'^ 


A  shareholder  for  a  joint  stock  coni])any  need  not  be  a  free  holder 


A  fr 


ee  miner  may  claim    150011.   by    1500ft.      But  all   angles  must   be 


right  angles,  and  all  measurements  must  be  horizontallv. 


A  f 


ree  miner  inav  cut  timber  on  frown  lands. 


work  being  ilone 


to  tl 


le 


A  free  miner  may  obtain  a  five-acre  mill  site  upon  I'rowii  lands  in  tlii 
form  of  a  square. 

A  claim  may  be  hekl  from  year  to  year  by 
value  of  loodols. 

'I'wo  claims  in  each  mining  division,  not  on  the  same  vein  or  lode,  may 
be  hekl,  aiul  more  than  one  on  the  same  vein,  if  held  by  a  purchaser. 

A  claim  must  be  marked  by  two  legal  posts,  each  4in.  square,  and  not 


less  tlian  4ft.  above  the  ground 


'I'hev  must  be  numbered  i  and  2. 
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No  claim  shall  he  open  to  location  durin-.  the  last  il|„e.s  of  .1,     1    11 

»"'7""7>- -nr:;.tr::;,„  ::■""' '"-'^ 

I  annerships.  unless  otherwise  suecifie.l    will   1,      .    "       >        , 
The  business  sImII   ,      ,   •  ■  ■.''''■""-"•  '''"   ''^'  'Ifemed  to  he  animal. 

™-«.^^-t"::;r:,::;::;-;i;';:i,::--->-  ^-^ < 


Placer  claims  shall  he  ,Iivi,le<l  into  creek  ,li..>in,..   h„-  .11     ■ 
«lif^i^:n^s.  hench  ,li^^in^s.  and  hill  di-.nn.^s  '  ''^^'"^"-  '''> 

-e    localit,,  onlv   on   TVhi     ^  :;    t  T"' 'r  T'"'"'"^  ''  ''^ 
"c  allowed  .0  hohlanv  numher  c.  .l^  '1  L,    .rr":  ,^'^'""-      ^  ^^^   ^'-" 


A  "  creek  cl; 


nil) 


>er  of  placer  claims  hy  purdias 


slial!   he    looft.  1 


on.LT,  measurino-  iin^,  (j 


ireclion  of  ihe 
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general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall  extend  in  width  from  base  to  base 
of  the  hill  or  bench  on  each  side,  but  when  the  hills  or  benches  are  less 
than  looft.  apart,  the  claim  shall  be  looft.  square. 

In  "  bar  diggings  "  a  claim  shall  he  a  strip  of  land  lOoft.  long  at  high- 
water  mark,  and  in  width  extending  from  high-water  mark  in  the  river  to 
its  lowest  water  level.     Dry  diggings,  looft.  square. 

In  "bench  diggings  "  a  claim  shall  he  looft.  square,  provided  that  the 
tiold  Commissioner  has  authority,  where  a  l)cnch  is  narrow,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  claim  beyond  the  limits  of  the  i)ench,  but  not  to  exceed  lOoft. 
square. 

In  "  hill  d.iggings  "  a  claim  shall  have  a  base  line  or  frontage  of  looft.. 
drawn  |)arallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  stream  or  ravine  on  which 
it  fronts. 

Parallel  lines  drawn  from  each  end  to  the  line  at  right  angles  thereto, 
and  running  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  shall  constitute  the  side  lines 
thereof.  Legal  ])osts  shall  lie  pjaceil  looft.  apart  on  both  the  base 
line  and  the  side  lines,  and  no  claim  shall  extend  beyond  the  posts  so 
placed. 

If  any  free  miner,  or  party  of  free  miners,  discover  a  new  mine,  i)lacer 
claims  of  the  following  sizes,  in  dry,  bar,  bench,  creek  or  hill  diggings, 
shall  be  allowed,  viz. :  To  one  discoverer,  one  claim  300ft.  in  length  ;  to  a 
party  of  two  discoverers,  two  claims  amounting  together  to  600ft.  in  length; 
to  a  ])arly  of  three  discoverers,  three  claims,  amounting  to  800ft.  in  length; 
to  a  party  of  four  discoverers,  four  claims,  amounting  to  loooft.  in  length; 
and  to  each  member  of  a  ])arly  beyond  four  in  number,  a  claim  of  the 
ordinary  size  only.  A  creek  discovery  claim  shall  extend  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  creek  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  hill,  but  not  exceeiling 
looofl. 

A  new  stratum  of  auriferous  earth,  gravel,  or  cement,  situated  in  a 
locality  where  all  placer  claims  are  abandoned,  shall  be  deemed  a  new 
mine. 

In  defining  the  size  of  placer  claims,  they  shall  be  measured  horizontally, 
irrespective  of  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Any  location  made  on  Sunday  or  any  public  holiday  shall  not  for  that 
reason  be  invalid,  any  law  or  statute  1.0  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


W^d/  tntisl  he  Recorded. 


Placer  claims  must  be  recorded  within  three  days  after  location,  if 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Mining  Recorder's  odice,  and  one  additional  day  is 
allowed  for  each  additional  ten  miles  or  fraction  thereof. 


I 


Appendix.  ^^j 

placer  claims  'cciuiicii  tor  lecordnifr 

/-e^i^o/  Forms. 

Improvements.    Application     for    Cert  fie  t.  ''""""''  '" 

Recorder's  Certificnle.  Mill  Site  (.k^    e     Mi,     Si,  "'o-'r'"'"'     "'"''^^ 
l>.-ior  to  lease).  Lease  of  AFiH  Sit      A    fsii!     ,Mni         "V"  ^^""'""^' 

may  i.e  found  in  ti.e  Act  relatin.^  to  <.old  md  ,  '         "'  '  ^  '' ""■      "'^'^'-' 
gold.     Passed  April  17th,  18,6.   "        '  ""■"■  '"'""■^^'^-  ^'^'^^"I"">.^ 

For  every  free  miner's  certificate  (for  each  year) 

Every  substituted  certificate  '            "'^-^ ■°° 

Recording  any  claim '  •°° 

Recordinq:  every  certificate  of  work    ^'5" 

m  tne     Kecord  liook 

Recording  eve.y  abandonmem:  including  the   memorandum  to  1.     "'" 
written  on  the  record 

ForanyotJ.errecorclmadeinthe'-]Wd'i;fAbandonme„;;" ^'-^ 

For  recordnjg  every  affidavit,   where  the  same  does  not  exceed  duee       " 

folios  of  100  words   '->-lu  iuilc 

For  every  folio  over  three,  per  folio  ^'■'° 

''iSLd^^ISvS-'*'^^"^^'^^^''^'-'^^^  '° 

For  all  records  made  in  the  "  Record  of  Conve^•ances.■•  where  the 
same  do  not  exceed  three  folios 
F..r  every  folio  over  three  a  further  cha;ge 'of'^o'cenis  pei' foli;;;     '"'" 
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Sport  and  Life. 


For  all  copies  or  cxtriicts  from  any  record  in  any  of  the  above-named 
hooks,  wliere  such  a  copy  f)r  extract  shall    not   exceed   three 

folios,  per  copv  2.50 

Wliere  such  copies  or  extracts  exceed  three  folios.  30  cents  per 
folio  for  every  folio  over  three. 

Kor  lilinK  every  document 25 

For  a  Crown  fifrant 5 .00 


l^i^  > 


1^ 


NOTE  \. 

The  following  is  the  first  document  of  any  sort  or  kind  drawn  up  in  what 
is  now  the  rich  West  Koolenay  District.     As  such  it  has  historical  interest. 

KOOTKNAY    L.\KK    MiN'KS. 

British  Coi.imuia, 

(hfnher  \2tI1.  1883. 

Pelitiiin  til  the  Chief  (rold  Cummisxi'iner  nf  the   Province  of  Rritish 

(^iiliimhia . 

We,  the  undersigned,  humbly  i)etition  for  the  granting  of  the  following 
concessions,  alike  ini|)onant  to  us  and  to  the  projier  development  of  the 
niineral  resources  of  the  Koolenay  Lake  district : 

Firstly.  That  the  statutes  incorjiorated  in  the  Mineral  Act  of  1882 
and  the  Mitieral  Amendment  Act  if  1883  be  l)rouglit  into  force  in  this 
district  in  lime 


le  o|)ening  of  the  season   of    1884.       There  are 


placer  mines  in 


for  ill 
this  district,  at  least.  1 


lone  nav 


e  as  vet  been  discovered 


tl 


le  mineral   r 


esources.  which  are  of  a  most  |)romising  character,  consist 


IIU 


cliieflv   of    silver    and    lead    ores    that    cannot    be    worked    bv  poor  men, 
and  IvMice  do  not  return  any  immediate  profits  to  the  prospectors  who  find 


them. 


■|"he  discovere 


rs  have  to  hold  their  claims    til 


tl 


ie\'  can    liiul 


purchaser,    which   is  imi)ossible  at  short  notice    considering    the    extrei 


re 


moteness  of  this  district.      It  is  therefore  verv  hard 


upon  jirospector 


s  tlial 


tl 


le  ahove-mentioned  two 


.\ct 


s  were  ilisal 


inucn  more  so  than  witc 


this  a  iilacer  mminu  districl. 
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.9r.,^//,..-That    a    Reconler.    or    Deputy  Gold  Commissioner,  with 

i^.  oni    P  "  """"  "''•  '"■  """  '-^"'^^  '"-■  ^"•'^"'-'  ''  '•-  <•-'-•' 

s  .cc  ot  the  Peace  to  apponit  one  of  „„,•  „„mi,er  eiecte.l  l.v  ourselves  as 

m,--ary  Recon  er  o   tl.e  K..,ne,.av  Lake  .listriet.    Tl,e  ^reat  distance  .„ 

IK   Assistant  (.OKI    Comn.issioner's    odice   at    Wii.llu.rse    Creek.   U.-per 

K,.otenay    a  ,ourney  there  an,!  hack  of  480  or  500  miles  l,v  hoat  au.ll  a.l 

a,l.  maku,g  ,t  impossihie  for  us  to  compiv  with  the  re.,uire,nents  of  the 

a     respectmg  muters'  certificates  and  recor.Is,  while  at  the  san,e  tin.e  the 

la.   requires  that  work  be  .lone  on  a  claim  every  seventy-two  ho.us. 

W.  A.  Haii.mk-Grohman,  ].\\.  fnc  mimr. 

.Martin-  M.  Fry,  //w  miner. 

Robert  Gorsuch,  free  miner. 

Jksse  Hinlv,  /)w  miner. 
Jacob  A.   '\\v.\v.v.f..  free  miner. 
K.   K.  Sprowi.k,  />vv  W//W. 
G.   K.   IIarman. 
A.  ().   F.'rv. 
Gav  Reedkr. 


XOTK    VI. 

As  a  warnin,Mo  travellers.  I  may  narrate  the  following  liulc  experience  in 
connccfon    with    trans-continental    railways    in    An.eHca.       W  v" 

eavm,    X  .ctor.a    for   ,oo.l.  the  Victoria  a.ent    of   the    Norther,     Pac  ;^ 
Ka  Iway  ma.Ie  n,e  n.ore  advantageous  tern.s  for  the  transportation  ,      , 
p^my  and    uggage  ,0  New  Nork  than  I  could  ohtain  fron.  L  agent  of 

•1:^  (  .1  .K.  ..sked,  and  nuuie  no  charge  for  uu  luggage,  which   latter 


'h 


H  I 


I 
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the  C.P.R.  people  would  not  transport  free  of  cost.  As  I  subsequently 
learnt,  this  concession  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  Iiiler-statc 
railway  combination,  and  C.I'.R.  "spotters"  somehow  iliscoverod  the 
rea.son  why  I  had  given  the  N.F.R.  the  preference.  All  went  well  until  wo 
reached  New  Vork  on  the  evening  jireceding  the  day  when  the  steamer 
upon  which  \  had  engaged,  weeks  before,  several  staterooms  was  to  sail. 
When  I  claimed  my  luggage  I  found  that  I  could  obtain  jjossession  of  it 
only  by  paying  for  the  excess  iieyond  what  was  allowed  free  u])on  each 
of  my  tickets.  'I'lic  rate  was  at  that  time  lo  cents  (5(/.)  a  };t'.P''  and  as 
I  had  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  heavy  trunks  this  amounted  lo  about  jTio. 
The  N.l'.R.  comjjany  refused  to  recognise  the  agreement  which  1  li;d 
made  with  their  Victoria  agent,  for  they  feared  that  they  would  iherebv  be 
mulcted  of  a  heavy  line,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  apjieal  to  the  law,  I 
was  forced  to  i)ay  this  iniijuitous  charge  or  lose  my  steamer  transnortation. 

for  the  rush  of  travel  at  that  seasim it  was  during  the  World's  l''air  at 

Chicago — was  so  great  that  the  steamer  people  were  imable  to  transier  mv 
party  to  a  later  Ijoat, 


INDEX. 


Ahdy.  {'a|)tain.  5;. 

Aliiii//i,  Duke  of.  :j04. 

Advcnime  in  San(lj)oiiii.  244. 

Afjfas.siz.  I'rof..  86. 

All  Wan,  341. 

Ainswonh.  Captain,  234-244. 

Alaska,  moose  in.  122.  124. 

carihoi;  i.-    1  tq. 

l)iKli<)i'n  in.  151. 

bear  in,  161. 

salmon  in,  201,  222. 

jHiivhase  of.  174,  1S2,  1S9. 

Commercial  Co..  182. 
Aleuts,  186. 

'■  Amoni,'  Selkirk  (JIaciers.' 
Alleghany  .Aloimtaiiis.  72. 
American  millionaires.  43. 
Trophy    Show    (18S71 

'43- 

exhibitions.  83. 
elch  or  moose.  1 30. 
Anderson,  Constable. '24(;. 
Ander.son,    Mr.,   309.    "Appendix,- 

Note  III. 
Anglo-Russian  treaty.  181. 
'•Annals  of  Shootinfr,"  82. 
A:     lope  (i>rongl)uck).  151- 15,,. 
shedding  horns.  152. 


2(/). 


44-.=;9. 


Anu'lope-goai     .//„/,/.,  wv/v     „>„„. 
tonus,,  85-121.  and  ••.Vppui- 
dix,"  Xiiic  I. 
Antler  lore.  48. 
i  Aparejo.  20. 
Arcles.  93. 
Arco.  Count,  74. 
Arms  of  Hritish  Columbia.  14^. 
Arrapahoes,  17. 
Assassination  of  Ilammil.  24(;. 

attempt  at.  242. 
Audubon.  15, 
Ava.  Lord.  57. 

liaden-Powell.  Sir  (J..  192. 
Bad  lands.  59,  140. 
Badminton  f.ibrarv,  4S.  1 1-. 
liaillie-Cirohmaii.  W    \     ,r'    ,.,    .  . 

12.  I-J.  r,^.  .:^.    ,[,     ,,.     ,^, 
225-332- 

Baillie-fiiohman,  .Mrs. 


333-3''' I  • 


Baird.    I'rof.    Spencer,   r,,.   ,sr, 

'52,  214. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  ^-j. 
Bale.  284. 
Bancroft,   176. 
Bartlett.  152. 
Bas.so!'.  178. 
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Bate,  T.,  45,  56,  87.  124. 

Bath  tub,  story  of,  4. 
natural,  295. 

Bear  of  America,  160-168. 

Beard  of  the  AIjjs.  i/). 

Beaver  skins,  180. 

Iiea'<er  steamship,  319. 

Hedson's  bison,  173. 

Beybie,  Sir  Matthew  BailMe,  33,  38, 
22S,  2S8.  342. 

Behring  Sea,  176,  181-198. 
commission,  192. 

Behring,  Vitus,  176. 

Bentley,  W.  R..  113. 

Berchtesgaden,  74. 

Berland,  Ed.,  309. 

Bierstadt,  122. 

Bighorn,  the,  41,  83.  139-151, 

Higiiole  river,  90. 

biological  Society,  71,  150. 

Bison, the.  7,  83,  168-173,  "Appen- 
dix." Note  II. 

Bitter-root   jNIountains,   88.   90,  94, 

97. 
Black  Coal,  Chief,  17. 
Biackfeet  Indians,  314. 
Black-tailed  deer,  38,  133-137. 

bear,  41. 
Bkiinville,  de,  86. 
Blue  Bell  mi'.ie,  232. 
Monanza  Clark.  162,  167. 
I)onner"s  Fcrrv.  10 


3> 


2^2. 


Horder-Roughian  war.  14. 

Horeas.  22.  130.  165, 

Hrahc,  Tycho.  156. 

Mridger.  1 1 . 

British  capitalists,  320. 

Hritish  Columbia,  arms  of,  149. 

lioard  of  Trade.  216. 

companies  in.  320.  32 1 . 

game  in.  34.  35,  37,  39-42.  54, 
8S,  91,  11-5,  145-8,  161. 


British   Columbia,   game    laws    of. 

33-42. 
imports  antl  ex])orts,  331. 
legislators,  34,  235. 
mines     in,     321,     Note     IV., 

••  Appendix," 
mining  laws  of,  232,  Note  I\'. 

and  v.,  •'  .\p|)endix.'' 
settlers  in  early  days.  315-323. 
Indians  of,  105-113,  301-314. 
(jovernment  of,    226,  234-237, 

252,  262-266,  271,  321-322, 

325-327- 
British  .Museum,  87, 
Brooke,  Sir  Douglas,  51. 
Buckland.  Frank,  64. 
Buffalo,  see  Bison. 
Buffalo  Bill.  169. 
Busted  Britishers,  287. 
Butle  City,  92,  245. 
Buxton,  K.  X.,  45,  51,  57,  69.  162. 
Gerald,  45,  143. 

Cdches,  no,  311. 

Cameron,  .\llan  Gordon,  75. 

■'  ("amps  in  the  Rockies,"  151. 

Camp  leaving,  19, 

Cam])  outfit,  5. 

Canada,  Custom-house,  253,  331. 

Dominion  of,  320, 

duality  of  government,  330, 

imports  and  exports.  331. 
Canadian-Pacific    Railway,    37,    41, 
170,  262,  267,  271,301.  }\(i. 
320,  "  Ap|)eiulix,"  N't)lc  \'l. 
"Canadian  Poachers,"  183. 
Canal,  the,  260,  265. 
Cannibals,  313, 
Cajjture  of  Sprowle,  249, 
Caribou.  83,  1 31-133. 
Catalogue  of  the  .Nmericr.n  Tropin 

Show.  45.  57. 


t: 
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Caton,    Dciin,    59,   61,   r,;,  69. 

,  '33.  135.  137.  IS4,  158. 

C  ailicrine,  Eiiijuoss,  179. 
(-'attlu  rancliin.ir^  f,_  39. 
Census  of  Flatbows.  309. 
C'liainois,  c'xiiiicti(jii  of,  139. 
Cliinaineii  as  servaius,  330-356. 
Chinese  New  Year,  345. 
wives,  346. 
coiitiactur,  346. 
Cliinooi<,  106. 
Cliiiioul<  salmon,  207. 
Cliiiikoff,  177. 
Cimarron,  143. 
Cirneo,  Pietro,  14,;. 
Clark,  Bonanza,  162,  16-. 
Clark,  [oc,  n. 
(^ine,  sleanier,  272. 
Clo.itchman,  107,  i^-j. 
Cobbold,  T.  D.,  57' 
Cohur.i;-,  Duke  of,"  49. 
Cochrane,  Lady  A.,  294. 

-Mr.  T.,  294. 
CiL'ur  D'Alene,  94. 
Collectin^■  hison  hones,  170, 
Colonial  Seerelarv,  315. 
Colorado,    33,    64,    ,,6,    ,  ,^     ,,^, 

>43.  '51-  '         "^ 

Columbia    Ri^er,    salmon    in    the 
i99--'^4. 
^"iirce   of  the,    ,0^.   26,     271- 

Commander  Islands,  1S3. 

"Committee  of  the  'I  own.  •  244. 

"Conquest  of  the  almighiv  ,|„|iar - 
174. 

Cook,  Caj)tain,  179. 
Cooper,  Frank,  46,  48,  i~. 
<^o{)e,  i'rof..  152. 
Copper  Island,  1S3. 
Copper  river,  124. 
Corbin'sgame  preserve,  173. 


72,  I  Cortez,  169. 

Coronado,  169. 

Cost  of  outfit,  10. 

Cows  eatin-  salmon,  217. 

Crooke's  deer,  134. 

C^rossman,  General  Sir  W .,  65, 

<'row  Indians,  17. 

Crows  Xest  Pass,  41. 

liaiiy  Xews  of  N'ictoria,  40 
Dall,  Prof.,  15,. 
Darby  and  Joan,  10S-114. 
Oushwood,  Cieneral,  125. 
Dead  letter  ollice,  325.  ' 
j   Deadman's  Flat,  92. 
I    Deer,  see  Wapiti,  .Moose,  and  .Smal 
I  Deer. 

Deer  antlers,  80. 
Deerlodire,  114. 
Demidolf,  Prince,  70. 
Desmarest.  86, 
Dewdney  trail,  zz-j. 
De  .Sinet.  Father.  230. 
Diam(jiul  hitch,  1,21. 
Doctor  at  Grohman,  2.S7. 
Donald,  280. 
Douylas,  David,  2^2. 
Dream,  Hale's,  284. 
Dnnmore.  Lord,  57. 
Dunraven,  Lord,  7. 


N 


I'.ast  Ko(jtena\,  wv 

Edd,  14, 

Election  in  East  Kooienav 

Elk-horn 

I'ilk  rivei- 


pyramid,  ~z. 


Kootcnav. 
-'3< 


Ellis.  Hon.  Ch..  57. 

.Major  C.  C,  57. 
i^niperor  of  German\ .  64. 
Encyclopiedia   Hritannica,  8  = 

of  Sport,  70. 
English  nurse,  361 
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1 
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Fannin,  J.,  ii8. 

Farquliar,  Kniest.  55,  57. 

Fidd.  the,  48.  64.  67,  80.  S5,  125. 

130.  132.  148.  152. 
Finlayson,  Roderick,  317. 
First  Pacific  water.  3. 
Fischer,  86. 

Fi.siiini^  witii  '•bugs,"  ly. 
Flannelette  siiirts,  289. 
Flathows.  see  Kooteuay  Indians. 
Fiiithead  Indians,  104.  173. 

country,  6y. 
i'^orhcs.  \V.  .\.,  155. 
Forest  fires,  30. 
Fortnightly  Revie-a\  149. 
Fort,  huyinij;  a.  257. 
Fort  .'^teele.  145.  280. 
Foxes.  Silver.  180. 
l''raser  river  salmon,  208  222. 
Freight  rales  on  American  lines,  268. 

330- 
Fremanlle.  Hon.  T.  F..  103. 

I'remont,   141;. 

Frewen,  .Morelon.  45.  135,  136. 

Fry's  ranch.  105. 

l''ugger  family,  157. 

Funn\  stories,  289.  291,  293,  330. 

Fur-hunting  corporations,  174-198. 

Fur  seal,  see  Seal. 

Fur  trade.  174-198. 

(lambling  Indians,  259. 
Game  in  British  Columbia.  34.  36- 
42,  54,  88,  91.  105,  145-148, 
161. 
Game  'aws  in  America,  27,  33,  42. 
British    (.'ohunbia.  34,  35.  37, 

39- 
Game  preserves.  28,  173. 

<^Jee,  334-350- 

Geikie,  I'rof.  Sir  A.,  140. 

(loat,  see  Antelope-goat. 


Golden  City,  269. 

(Juki,  first  in  British  Columbia.  318. 

Goose  Lake  fish,  223. 

Grant,  F.,  57. 

Gray,  86. 

Great  Divide,  7. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  105. 

Grcenriver  Cit}',  1 1. 

(irizzly,  see  Bear. 

of  San  Francisco,  162. 
Grinnell,     (]eo.     Bird,     116,     119. 

'■  Appendix."  Note  I. 
(irohman,  see  Baillie-Grohman. 
Grohman.  post-ollice  at,  260,  291. 
iirosse-  Come,  143. 
Gros  X'entre  Creek,  49. 
Giinther,  Dr..  208. 

Hanimil.  233,  249. 

Hanbury,  J.  M..  45. 

I  langtown.  245. 

Ilankey.  Cieneral.  63. 

Haplocerus.  see  Antelope-goal. 

Harlan.  86. 

Ilauling-up  ground.  183. 

Harting,  J.  F..  45. 

Haynes,  F.  ].,  73. 

Henry,  the  Kid,  3,  14. 

interview  with  the   callle  boss, 
16. 
Hide  hunters,  31. 
Hohenlohe.  Prince,  49. 
Hoyos.  Count  Ernst,  53,  57. 
Iluber,  Fmil,  304. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,    175,  179, 

206.  256,  316. 
Himter,  Joseph,  35. 
Hunting  grounds,  extent  of,  5. 

Idaho,  8.  37.  57,  88,  129,  134,  137, 

140. 
"  Immigrant  diggers,"  315. 
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Indian  Passion  Play,  312. 
rnnian,  Colonel  Henry,  i6y. 
Ito,  Fishery  Inspector,  214. 


Jackson,  Sheldon,  132. 
Jo-.:.-  C.  J.,  30,  ,71,   ■ 

Xole  II. 
Jortlan,  Starr,  195. 
Judge  Xeversweat,  93. 


A])])endix, 


-'41. 


Kalis])(;Is,  258. 
Kamchatka,  176,  177.  178. 
Kansas,    13,  169. 
Kelly,  Ju(l<re,  237  se,/. 
Kenai  mountains,  151. 
Kettle  Kails,  203. 
Kickin-  Horse  Pass,  262. 
Kirwan,  .Major  .Maitland,  57. 
Kiskayooka,  256. 
Ivit  Carson.  1 1. 
Kooienay,    concession,     235, 

252-4,      261-266,      2)i2 

3-'5-327. 
division  of,  226-229. 
,^ame  in,  4,,  54,  s.s,  9,,   ,0, 

i45-i4«. 
lake  and  river,  105-113,  307-y 
manner  of  .spellini,'-,  226. 
reclamation  scheme,  235,  241. 

-52-4.      261-266,      Z'iz^      322, 

325-327- 
steamer,  first,  255-255. 
Kootenay  Indians  buy  shirts,  289. 
canoe,   106. 
census,  309. 

customs,  105-113,  301-310. 
messen,i,^ers,  239.  292. 
names,  310. 
rising  of,  272. 
Pole.  292. 

shooting  with,  105- 113. 
teepees,   106,  302. 


Labrador  .salmon,  204. 

Lake  Champlain,  169. 

Lake  Huron,  the,  328. 

Lam  Sam,  343-346. 

Land  concessions,  235,  241,  252-4, 
261-6.  282,  322,  325-7. 

f.iuid  ami  Water,  148. 

Langenburg,  49. 

Langevin.  Sir  Hector,  264. 

Laudonniere,  68. 

Lawson,  Jack,  229. 

Lawsuits,  236-241. 

Leases  of  the  Seal  Islands,  see  .Seal 

Lee  and  Clutterbuck,  281. 

Le  Moyne,  68. 

Leonardslee,  58. 
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EXTRACTS    OF 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   PRESS 


ON 


MR.   W.   A.   BAILLIE-GROHMAN'S   WORKS: 

"Tyrol  ami  the   Tyrolcsc:'   "  Gaddin^s  ,cith   a   Prnnitivc  People," 
■•  Camps  in  the  Rockies."   "Sport  in  the  Alps." 


iMiiintintly    readable."— (fcv/- 


■'  UV  have  read  nothing'  of  the  kind  that  has 
-truck  us  so  much  as  this  Ijook  of  Mr.  (Irohnian's. 
We  can  recommend  the  book  as  sinjjularly  readable 
from  the  (irst  chapter  to  the  last."— 7/;r  S„turdav 
A'cj'/c;,'. 

"  .Mr.  G.  is  so  familiar  with  his  subject,  and  he 
writes  so  well  that  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  be  anythinjr  but  interesting. "-/'/i,'  liritisli 
(Jtiiirtcrly  Rrvinv. 

'*   I  he     book     is 

mi  lister  Revirii-. 

■•  His  natural  history  notes  seem  to  us  admirable. 
Ihe  l)o.,U  deserves  little  but  praise."— r/».  /l,Yir/ewr. 

".\  <leli,irhtful  book.  \'ery  few  sportsmen,  we 
fear,  can  write  s„  delijrhlfully  as  he  can,  for  he  is 
not  only  a  sportsman  with  a  considerable  literary 
irift,  but  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  a  very 
liappy  way  of  expressitifj  and  communicatiny  that 
sense  on  paper."      T/ie  St.  •Jainrs's  Ctcrffr. 

"  A  prize  I  A  most  fascinatinir  book,  which  I 
could  not  lay  down  at  meal  tunes  or  at  bedtime 
until  I  had  unfortunately  finished  it.  Full  of  most 
vivid  pictures  and  jrood  amusing  and  characteristic 
stories." — Truth. 

"  A  book  of  rare  interest  and  charm  .  .  .  such  as 
the  public  seldom  has  the  opportunity  of  reading, 
and  indeed  as  a  necessarily  rare  combinaticm  of 
circumstances  can  alone  produce.  A  book  of  quite 
unusual  charm."— r/zc  Spectator. 

"  The  pictures  could  hardly  be  better  chosen  or 
better  drawn.  A  pleasantcr  or  more  entortaininR- 
book  we  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  fresh  an  I  interesting."— 7//*. 
Examiner. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  which  it  is  hardly  pos>ible  to 
speak  in  too  Hattering  terms."— /.«,„/  and  Water. 

"A  must  delightful  m\umc.'— Graphic. 


"  A  most  interesting  volume.  Kverything  is  vivid 
and  forcible  and  fresh  "     The  Field. 

"A  perfect  book  (,r  its  kind.  Ihe  charm  is 
irresistible.  A  very  bright,  agreeable,  and  interesting 
volume."  -Illustrated  l.midmi  A',v.,. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  read  a  better  book 
•  •  .  A  more  real  and  better  book  we  have  not  met 
with  for  some  time."— 7'Ac  Literary  World. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  has  equal  claims  to 
the  attention  of  the  scientist  and  general  reader."— 
Sent  small. 

"Among  the  legions  of  books  on  the  Far  West 
we  have  found  none  so  fie.sh,  so  full  of  the  truth  of 
Its  Alpine  woods  and  peaks,  and  giving  withal  so 
fair  and  representative  a  view  of  frontier  life,  as 
Baillie-Grohman's  'Camps  in  the  Rockies.'  "— 77,,. 
Nation  (New  Vork). 

"  There  has  been  no  more  entertaining  and  honest 
book  written  on  the  I'ar  West  than  this  of  Mr.  liaillie- 

Orohman's."— /.,y,.;rt>',.  World. 

"  .An  exceeilingly  bright  book,  as  good  reading  as 
anything  we  have  seen  on  our  frontier  life."— /?,«/o;, 
Advertiser. 

"It  is,  without  any  (lualifying  adjective,  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen."— /So.s/'w;; 
'I  lines. 

"One  of  the  must  delightful  as  well  as  truthful 
descriptions  of  Western  out-door  life  that  we  have 
ever  rcad."~~/iiter-()cean. 

"  His  narrative  is  an  admirable  book— full  of 
delightful  descriptions  and  accurate  information."— 
Philadelphia  Piyss. 

"  It  is  an  honest  book,  to,, ;  a  record  of  interesting 
adventures,  n.biist  ami  full  of  good  humour  and 
good  stones."      A'en,  y,iri:  World. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  and  a  charm  about  his 
narration  of  scenes  and  circumstances  that  is  very 
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citlijililfiil.  It  is  a  very  I'ntuitaininn  liipok,  and  on 
till-  wIkpIc  very  trin'  tn  natiiiv."  -Forest  ninl 
Stream  (New  N'oik). 

"It  rarrly  liapprns  that  any  «<irk  nl  tlii-.  Unid  is 
,il  once  sii  plain,  lumi'st,  anil  liiitlitiil  as  this."  -  The 
/',,st  (Huston  I. 

'■  The  luiuk  is  line  of  tlir  litst  that  has  appt-arcil 
on  such  subjects."  T/ie  .Spirit  oj  the  Times  (Now 
Noik). 

"  It    i--    si'liloin    onr   meets    with   a   vnlimie    iiinrc 
leplete    with    entertainiiient    and     inlonnation  " 
Herat  I. 

"  The  liest   liouk   of    frontier   life    and    -.port." 
I'hilidelphi.i  liiilletiii. 

"One  of  the  liest  books  on  Western  travel  and 
adventure  that  have  yet  appeared." — I'r.'videiice 
'Tmiriiiit. 

"One  of  t'-?  most  delightful  books  conceivable." 
— C.  Ch.  Standard. 

"Some  of  the  stories  are  better  thin  anythinjf  in 
Bret  I  larte's  panes."     ! iitettit;e'  eer. 

"The    most    noteworthy    book    of    its    kind." 
Ctiictiiiii  Advance. 

"'Sport  in  the  .Alps  '  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  complete  existing  accounts  of  a  fascinating 
subject  .  .  .  excellent  dissertations  on  the  history 
of  sport." — Times. 

"  A  really  good  book."     /''ield. 

"A  book  where  all  is  interesting  "     S/ieetatur. 

"  Is  to  an  uniipie  degree  redolent  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  chase."-  7"A('  .Speaker. 

"  I'Vom  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  an  ideal 
production.  .  .  .  An  extremely  interesting  and 
valuable  account."  -.S'/.  'James's  lindget. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  best  books  on  sport  which 
has  appeared  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Most  pleasantly 
and  ably  written."      World 

'•  A  delightful  book."'-  7V«//;. 

"  Is  a  work  which  should  have  an  honoured  place 
in  every  sportsman's  and  naturalist's  library." — 
Sportiiif,'  Life. 

"  .A  magniticently  produced  volume  ,  .  .  one 
which  anybody  might  justifiably  be  proud  to 
possess." — Sportsman. 

"  The  book  is  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
everyone  who  can  recognise  good  sport  and  litera- 
ture combined.  '—.S7.  'Jaiiies's  Gazette. 

"The  critical  and  historical  portions  of  his  book 
being  exceptionally  well  done.  .  .  .  About  this 
distinctly  successful  work  there  is  a  thoroughness 
that  we  can  only  expect  from  one  who  is  master  of 
his  subject." — Literarv  World. 


"  l"'ull  of  interest  and  of  curious  information  .  .  . 
is,  in  short,  a  book  to  be  very  heartily  recommended 
both  to  sportsmen  and  to  the  general  reader." — 
Xatioiial  Observer. 

"A  very  complete  and  admiiable  va  le  mec  urn. 
.  .  .  I'horough  and  most  interesting  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  carried  through  his  extendeil 
task."     Daily  Telei^raph. 

"  Is  one  that  we  may  cordially  recommend  to  the 
perusal  ol  our  readers.  His  descriptions  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  historical  information  extremely 
interesting."      The  /.ooloi^ist. 

"  Ihis  is  a  work  which  can  be  very  coidiallv 
ricommendeil."    -liaily's  .Maffasine. 

"  Krom  beginning  to  end  the  volume  is  packed 
with  interesting  and,  in  many  cases,  instructive 
information,  yet  there  is  not  a  dull  page  to  be 
found."— .S/C'C/c//. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Cirohman's  im- 
portant work  to  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  natural 
history  and  sport."     /'(///  ,}/all  Cazette. 

"Is  so  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  entertaining, 
that  it  will  possess  substantial  value  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject  with  which  its  author  is  so  familiar. 
The  Oueen  has  accepted  a  copy  of  the  volume,  aiul 
has  been,  it  is  stated,  much  interested."  (niirl 
"Jonrnal . 

"An  aibnirable  volume  .  .  .  full  of  interest. 
.  .  .  Both  author  and  publisher  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  produced  the  sporting  book 
of  the  year."  -Country  Sport. 

"A  very  interesting  book."  —  Westminster 
Ihidget. 

"  .An  excellent  sportsman,  who  writes  well  of  that 
which  he  knows  well." — I'anitv  Fair. 

"Sportsmen  will  delight  in  this  well-written 
volume,  which  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  hunter's 
lore." — Daily  A'c7.'.<. 

"  Superbly  illustrated  with  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, which  add  to  the  interest  and  the  value  of 
a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
sport."     Referee. 

"  A  well-written  and  extremely  interesting  book. 
.  .  .  Will  be  seen  in  every  country  house  during 
the  shooting  season." — Illustrated  Landau  A'e7vs. 

"  As  a  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
Alps,  no  less  than  to  their  attractiveness  as  a 
hunting  Held,  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value."  -Daily  Graphic. 

"Admirable  use  has  the  author  made  of  his 
opportunities." — Land  and  Wafer. 

"  The  work  of  a  sportsman  and  a  mountaineer  of 
the  llrst  order." — Daily  Graphic. 
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